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SOMETHING TO MY ADVANTAGE. 
QA Story in One Chapter. 


, -, Miss Christina Smith will apply 

in person at the office of Messrs. 
Rudgeand Ffinch,104, Legality Lane, 
she may hear of something to her 
advantage.’ 

I was busy packing a ‘hamper of 
new-laid eggs to send to our cousins, 
the Smiths, of Westminster. There 
was something in the hamper, too, 
besides eggs. A fine fat turkey, a 
goose even yet more distinguished 
for fatness and fineness, and I forget 
how many pounds of fresh-churned 
butter. We were country Smiths— 
Smiths famous for our produce of 
these things, which we had the idea 
were not so easily come by in West- 
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minster. At all events, the West- 
minster Smiths, with whom our 
relationship was almost a tradition, 
for that branch of the family had 
long been settled there, and we of 
the country had not seen the town 
for two generations, while it was 
almost as long since Westminster 
had come down to Devonshire— 
well, I was going to say, that these 
unseen, unknown city cousins of 
ours—though at other times we 
heard little of them—always re- 
sponded gratefully and speedily on 
receipt of the hampers, which twice 
in the year, for as long as I can 
remember, and a great deal longer, 
too, I dare say, it was the custom of 
us Devonshire Smiths to send them. 
There was the Midsummer hamper 
and the Christmas hamper. No 
matter what commonly filled the 
former, it was the Christmas hamper 
I was now packing, and its contents 
I have already told you. 

The best and safest way of pack- 
ing eggs is to wrap each one sepa- 
rately in paper, and as you put them 
in the hamper, to fill up the crevices 
with straw, or, better still, shreds of 
paper. Of all the hundreds I sent, 
never was a single egg of my pack- 
ing known to break on the long 
journey to Westminster, as our 
cousins testified with wondering ad- 
miration. 

Well, I had just torn off a piece 
of newspaper wherewith to enfold 
the egg 1 had in my hand, when the 
paragraph I have already transcribed 
caught my eye, riveted my attention, 
and caused me to suspend operations 
entirely. Suspend operations !—it 
made me do worse than that—made 
me drop the egg in my hand, which 
immediately smashed on the floor. 
No matter, it was only the stone 
floor of the kitchen, where it would 
do no harm, though even had it 
been on the new Brussels carpet in 
the parlour, I don’t think that I 
should have heeded it. My thoughts 
had flown far away beyond the con- 
sideration of eggs or of carpets, 
and, unlike Alnaschar, that unlucky 
downfall did not rouse me from the 
vision of my dream. 

‘Christina Smith’—that was my 
name, as it had been my mother’s 
before me. There were many Smiths 


in the world; in my own brief and 
narrow experience I knew of many 
who were nothing akin tous. But 
Christina, that name was unique in 
our village, and since my mother 
died, I did not believe there lived 
another Christina Smith either there 
or anywhere beyond it. In that case 
the paragraph must be addressed to 
me. But Messrs. Rudgeand Ffinch, 
how should they ever have heard of 
me—poor little rustic me! Much 
more likely, it seemed, that I should 
have heard of them, eminent London 
attorneys, yet I never had. Their 
eminence was, by the way, pur et 
simple the gift of my own brain. 
Then, how should I get to these 
gentlemen? ‘ Apply in person,’ the 
advertisement said. Here was I, 
living with Aunt Sarah, all by my- 
self, nearly two hundred miles away 
from London, how should I manage 
to go there? I, who had never 
been out of my native Devonshire 
all my life. Yet, on the other hand, 
how, having heard of that something 
to my advantage, how could I keep 
away? With the wondrous, the 
infinite grace of the unknown, that 
something enchanted and dazzled 
my view. Did it mean wealth? and 
how much? Enough for my fancy 
to build, without the help of genii, 
a palace beautiful as Aladdin’s. I 
had read with delight the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,” and they were always a 
ready book of reference for my day- 
dreams. 

Though I had never seen, of 
course I had dreamt of my fairy 
prince before now. I was nineteen 
years old. Eggs and poultry, the 
matter-of-fact realities of my every- 
day life, the absclute seclusion of 
our pretty cottage home, embosomed 
in its shade of trees, none of these 
things had sufficed to shut out the 
vision. My prince was not, however, 
like my palace, after the copy of 
Aladdin. I had always rather ob- 
jected to the tailor mtage of that 
hero, as well as a few other things. 
But the ideal prince would be sure 
to come to the ideal palace, and ideal 
happiness would follow in his train, 
not for myself only, but for every- 
body I loved. 

‘Something to my advantage.’ 
Again I read the advertisement on 
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the piece of torn newspaper, and 
had just decided to carry it to Aunt 
Sarah, and hear what she would say 
about it, when Martha came into the 
kitchen. Martha was our maid-of- 
all-work, a good honest soul as ever 
was, but plain in person, plain and 
practical, too, in mind. She was 

oung—almost as young as I was— 
but 1 do not believe she had ever 
dreamt of a prince, or even of an 
ideal butcher, baker, or farmer’s 
man. She was fond of me, though, 
and I thought I would tell my good 
fortune to her before I went to Aunt 
Sarah. Martha's eye had lighted at 
once on the broken egg on the 
kitchen floor. 

‘Yes, I did it; but never mind, 
Martha; you can get a cloth and 
wash it away, and the floor will be 
no worse, and eggs will soon be as 
cheap as dirt to us, so it doesn’t 
matter for one broken.’ 

‘Lor, miss,’ said Martha, staring, 
‘then you won't be for sending any 
more on’em to London town. Folks 
don’t reckon much of presents that’s 
no better nor dirt to them as sends 
em.’ 

This was not worth a reply. 

‘Read that, Martha,’ I said, giving 
her the paper; but she blundered 
so in her spelling after she had 
passed the familiar letters of my 
name, that I snatched it away im- 
patiently, and read it myself aloud. 
* There, what do you think of that?’ 
There was triumph in the tone of 
my question, but Martha’s reply 
dashed it just a little. 

‘ Think, Miss Chrissy! why I think 
as I should like to punch that Mr. 
Rudge’s head for him, if only I could 
getasight of him. Why couldn’t 
he write you a proper letter, and 
send it by the post, like honest folk 
does, if he had anything to say, in- 
stead of putting your name in the 
newspaper for all the world to stare 
at, like that?’ Martha never doubted 
the advertisement was meant for me, 
that was pleasant hearing for me in 
the midst of her indignant burst. 
*I like his impudence,’ she finally 
concluded. 

‘But, Martha, if Mr. Rudge didn’t 
know my address, how could he 
Write to me by the post?’ 

‘Then he might let it alone ; you 
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don’t know him, and if he knows so 
little of you, how should he be for 
knowing anything to your advan- 
tage?’ 


‘But suppose somebody has left 
me a fortune, Martha?” 

Martha shook her head in solemn 
warning. 

‘Oh, Miss Chrissy, don’t you be 
for trusting and going after that 
bad man. ‘The parson preached the 
other_day about wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, and it’s my belief this here 
Mr. Rudge is one of them there 
wicked creatures.’ 

‘ Well, Martha, I’m going to tell 
Aunt Sarah all about it, and you 
may be sure I sha’n’t do anything 
she doesn't approve.’ And I left 
the kitchen, and went my way to 
the parlour as I spoke. 

Dear Aunt Sarah! There she sat 
in her old arm-chair by the fire, her 
knitting in her hand, whence she 
looked up, smiling her own bright 
smile on me as I entered. Such a 
dear aunt she was. She had never 
been married, and she was nearly 
fifty years old; but she wasn't the 
least like an old maid, not the least 
bit fussy or fidgetty, or prim, or 
cross-grained; she was gentle and 
forbearing, not to my shortcomings 
only, but to those of the whole 
world ; she had a sweet, loving tem- 
per, and was altogether more like 
an angel than any one I have ever 
seen. She was sweet-looking, too, 
quite lovely, I thought, with her 
small, delicate features, and neat 
figure, always so exquisitely though 
so plainly dressed; her loveliness 
was not in the least impaired to my 
eyes by the look of habitual ill- 
health on her face, and the silver 
threads that mingled thickly with 
her soft brown hair. She had been 
more than a mother to me since I 
lost my own when I was hardly ten 
years old, and before that I seemed 
to have two mothers, for Aunt Sarah 
had always lived with us; the two 
were much alike, and I scarcely 
knew then which was dearest. My 
father had died when I was a baby, 
and I was an only child, so now 
Aunt Sarah and I lived alone toge- 
ther, and were all in all to each 
other. We were poor, but had 
enough for our simple wants in the 
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cottage which was our own—enough 
and to spare—for besides the half- 
yearly hampers we sent to the Smiths 
of Westminster, and to some others 
in our own rank of life, there were 
those in the village poorer than our- 
selves, who bl Aunt Sarah’s 
charity not once in the half-year, 
but every day of the year. 

Well, then, Aunt Sarah looked up 
and smiled at my entrance. 

‘Is the hamper packed already, 
Chrissy ? she said. 

‘ No, auntie, dear; I came in be- 
cause I’ve something to show you,’ 
and I gave her the piece of the news- 
paper. Aunt Sarah took her spec- 
tacles from her pocket; her dear 
eyes had been failing the last year 
or two; she could knit, but not read 
without glasses. She had soon ad- 
justed them, and glanced through 
the few lines of the advertisement ; 
but she did not speak immediately. 
At length, almost with a sigh, she 
said— 

* We have been very happy always, 
Chrissy, haven’t we? Itis not the 
richest people who are the happiest, 
dear child. I don’t think I would 
wish for riches for you. But this 
mayn’t be riches, it may be only a 
little lent you by the good God to 
do good with. The advertisement 
may not be addressed to you, but 
Christina is not a common name, 
and I think we ought to inquire. I 
will write to our cousins at West- 
minster—it will not be much trouble 
for them to go to Mr. Rudge’s 
office.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Sarah, but it says 
Christina Smith is to apply in 
person. Couldn’t I go to London 
myself?’ 

I was amazed at my own teme- 
rity, and Aunt Sarah gazed at me 
with as much wonder as if I had 
proposed a journey to the moon— 
the one seemed to her almost as 
impracticable as the other. True, 
we had both of us been to Exeter 
more than once, and there was rail- 
road all the way from Exeter to 
London ; but Aunt Sarah had never 
travelled by railroad in her life, had 
never trusted me to do so; in her 
young days there had been no such 
mode of transit: railroads, balloons, 
and M. Blondin’s feats on the tight- 
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rope, they were all fraught with 
strange peril in her imagination. 

‘ I fear not, my darling. I would 
take you indeed if I could, but yon 
know the doctor told me to avoid 
all excitement, and I’m afraid the 
gad would be too much for me. 

must take care of my poor health 
for your sake, Chrissy, till you have 
somebody else to take care of you.’ 

How could Aunt Sarah think I 
would be so selfish? I would not 
have had her go for the world. But 
I was young and strong—I should 
not be afraid even of the railway with 
its great rampant fire engine, and I 
had been thinking——. By degrees 
I unfolded my plan. Farmer Mal- 
lard would drive me to Exeter; 
there were the Bensons there, kind 
friends with whom Aunt Sarah and 
Thad both stayed before ; they would 
be so glad to give me a bed for the 
night; they would take me to the 
railway station the next morning, 
see me safely into the train, and I 
should reach London before dark, 
even though the time was Christ- 
mas, and the days were short. And 
would not the Westminster Smiths 
meet me there at the station, and 
let me stay with them for a week? 
A week would be quite sufficient 
time to settle all my business with 
Messrs. Rudge and Ffinch — how 
important I felt as I uttered these 
words—and not long enough for 
dear Aunt Sarah to feel lonely, and 
miss me much. The Westminster 
Smiths had always written such 
kind letters on receipt of the ham- 
pers, and manifested such warm in- 
terest in their dear cousin Christina, 
I thought they would only be too 
glad to have a week’s visit from 
her. I had run on so fast that Aunt 
Sarah had not been able to get a 
word in, but as she noted my eager- 
ness, her face had changed, and I 
saw Ishould persuade her according 
to my wish. I had told Martha I 
should not do anything Aunt Sarah 
did not approve—ah! but didn’t 
Martha and I both know she never 
in all her life refused her approval 
to anything on which I set my 
heart, when it was not absolutely 
wrong? And there was no wrong 
in my going to London. 

Aunt Sarah demurred a little at 
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first to my staying a week with the 
Westminster Smiths; they might 
not like it, and could not well re- 
fuse, if she asked it as a favour. 
And she didn’t like asking favours 
of people without being able to 
make them some return. I sug- 
gested the hampers might be looked 
upon as a return, and we might 
send them oftener, one again in the 
spring, instead of waiting till mid- 
summer. But aunt said she could 
not look upon the hampers in 
that light, they were only by way 
of keeping up the family feeling 
and immemorial custom. And then 
a bright idea struck her. 

‘Suppose, Chrissy,’ she said, 
‘that when I write to propose that 
you should spend a week at West- 
minster, I were to invite one of our 
cousins to return with you to visit 
us in Devonshire. The last letter 
said Eliza Jane was delicate. I am 
sure our pure country air would be 
of service to her; for my own part 
I wonder how delicate people can 
live at all in the heart of a horrible 
great city. Yes, I will invite Eliza 
Jane—I believe she is the one who 
is just of your age, Chrissy.’ 

I agreed cordially in the invita- 
tion to Eliza Jane. ‘And you'll 
write to-morrow, auntie, dear? And 
when may I go? Ishould like the 
hamper to arrive before me to pre- 
pare my way.’ 

* My dear, don’t impute interested 
motives to your cousins, of which 
they are probably incapable. I feel 
sure they will love you for yourself 
when they come to know you. Yes, 
I'll write by to-morrow’s post, and 
you shall go—let me see—I should 
like you to spend Christmas-day 
at home with me—suppose you start 
on the 27th—that is if we hear they 
can do with you at Westminster ?” 

How good Aunt Sarah was to me! 
I. knew how she would miss me 
during that one short week—me, 
who had never been separated from 
her for a single day before ; I knew 
how she would magnify and dread 
for me the dangers, real or imagi- 
nary, of the journey, yet she said not 
one word further against it, but on 
the contrary with her sweet smiling 
face did all she could to help me on 
my way. I told her what Martha 


had said, and she laughed at poor 
Mr. Rudge being so arbitrarily 
turned into a wolf. 

‘I dare say he’s a very worthy 
nan, my dear, said Aunt Sarab. 
‘Knowledge about property and 
things of that sort comes in the 
way of their business to lawyers, 
and it’s quite a common thing, I 
believe, to advertise in the news- 
papers for the persons who have a 
claim, whom, indeed, they could 
address in no other way, being ig- 
norant of their place of residence.’ 

One more request I urged on 
Aunt Sarah. 

‘You won’t tell them at West- 
minster why I want to go to 
London, only say I have some 
business to settle, let me tell my 
own story when I get there. I 
must tel] Martha to be silent too.’ 

And Aunt Sarah promised it 
should be in this also as I wished; 
and then I kissed her, and thanked 
her many times, before I ran away 
to finish packing my hamper. 

The hamper was despatched, the 
letter written and posted the next 
day. In due time came the answer. 
The Westminster Smiths praised 
the quality of goose and turkey, 
butter and eggs, and were profuse 
in their thanks to the donors. They 
thought it very friendly, too, of 
Cousin Chrissy that she should pro- 
pose to come and see them; a warm 
welcome was awaiting her, and they 
hoped she would find she liked 
them well enough to stay longer 
than a week. If she would say 
what time she would leave Exeter, 
father would know when the train 
reached London, and would meet it 
on arrival. Perhaps, also, Cousin 
Chrissy would be so good as to 
give some description of herself or 
the dress she wore, to be a sort of 
guide to father in the large London 
station where so many people were 
for ever coming and going. For 
similar help to Cousin Chrissy the 
writer added—father was short and 
stout, wore a grey overcoat, had a 
red face and no whiskers. Then 
followed many thanks for the in- 
vitation to Eliza Jane, who was, 
indeed, as usual, far from well; and 
the doctor said change of air was all 
she wanted; but Eliza Jane was 
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shy of strangers, so perhaps it would 
be better to leave arranging about 
her visit to Devonshire until she 
had seen her Cousin Chrissy. 

Such was the sum and substance 
of the letter. It could not have 
been kinder. No impertinent curi- 
osity was betrayed as to the nature 
of my business, it was never so 
much as named. The thought 
struck me that very possibly my 
cousins imagined it a mere ruse and 
pretext, and that my journey was 
undertaken simply that I might see 
them, and the great city where they 
lived. What more likely than such 
a wish on my part? What more 
unlikely than that a girl of nineteen 
—they knew my age, it having been 
some time ago by letter compared 
and found to be the same as Eliza 
Jane’s— what more unlikely than 
that I should have business in 
London? Yet, likely or not, I had 
—hadn’t I? 

The letter could not have been 
kinder, I have said; yet a very short 
time after I had read it, Aunt Sarah 
remarked I was looking unusually 
grave, and asked me the reason. 
blushed, and hesitated. 

‘I was only thinking — only 
hoping that all my cousins would 
not be short and stout, and have 
red faces,’ I said at length. 

Aunt Sarah laughed. 

* Oh, that was it, was it, Chrissy ? 
We may hope that Eliza Jane at 
least will be an exception, as she is 
delicate. By the way, how will you 
describe yourself, my dear ?’ 

And Aunt Sarah looked at me 
with such peculiar meaning in her 
eyes, that I felt myself blush still 
deeper as I replied— 

‘ I shall leave that for you to do, 
Aunt Sarah. You wrote the first 
letter, and you must write this one 
too. > 


And she did so. 

Christmas-day came and went. A 
glorious day it was—not a cloud 
flecking the brilliancy of the clear 
blue sky. Aunt Sarah and I walked 
between hedgerows where the bright 
holly berries grew thickly on both 
sides of us, to morning service at 
the church, which art had decorated 
almost as luxuriantly, if less taste- 
fully, perhaps, with the same colours 


of red and green. We joined with 
our good clergyman in the thanks- 
giving of universal Christendom; 
then we walked home by the same 
way we had come, and spent the 
rest of the happy day alone to- 
gether. Never was Christmas-day 
before that Aunt Sarah had been so 
cheerful, so merry, though I was to 
leave her the day after the morrow, 
for the first time in my life. It was 
she who kept up my flagging 
spirits, for now the time drew so 
near, I began to feel rather fright- 
ened and nervous, not of any fancied 
terrors of the journey, but of the 
—~ men and women at the end 
of it. 

The next day my box was packed; 
I put all my best things into it, for 
I did not want Westminster to be 
ashamed of its country cousin; and 
at the bottom of the box lay the 
certificate of my baptism, which it 
was Aunt Sarah’s thought I should 
take, to prove to Messrs. Rudge and 
Ffinch the truth of my pretension 
to be called Christina Smith. Mr. 
Hunter, our clergyman, had mani- 
fested a little curiosity when it had 
been requested of him, but Aunt 
Sarah had ‘managed to satisfy him 
without revealing what I was so 
anxious to keep a secret. 

Then came the day of my depar- 
ture, and the hour when Farmer 
Mallard drew up in his dog-cart 
before our door. Aunt Sarah kissed 
me fondly, and whispered to me 
just at the last not to stay much 
longer than a week if I could help 
it. And I shook hands with Martha, 
and bade her not think of me as 
another little Red Riding Hood 
going into the forest, otherwise the 
city, to be eaten by a wolf, for 
Martha’s looks were uncommonly 
lugubrious. 

My boxes—I had two— were 
hoisted into the cart, I was helped 
by Farmer Mallard to my own seat 
at his side, and the next minute we 
were off. I looked back to wave & 
last farewell to Aunt Sarah and 
Martha, still standing at the gate. 
Farmer Mallard drove fast, and the 
bay mare was a ‘good one; m 
another minute ‘the Nest’—so we 
called our pretty home—was com- 
pletely out of sight, but I could 
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still hear the loud, vehement adieux 
of Rover, our dog. By the time his 
yoice had died away in the distance 
we were in the village, where almost 
every house turned out one or more 
men, women, or children, smiling, 
curtseying, touching hat or cap in 
greeting, for every one knew of my 
journey, and it was quite an event 

to them. ion was such a long 
way off, and such a wonderful place 
in the village mind. 

Exeter itself was thirty miles off, 
so we had a long drive before us, 
Farmer Mallard and I together. 
We had not much to say to each 
other, though our hearts were full 
of good will. As we from 
the known into the further and less 
familiar dountry, I made a few re- 
marks on its aspect, with which my 
companion always agreed. It was a 
fine, bright day, but the air was 

, and he was constantly hoping 
I did not feel cold, and heaping 
rugs and all kinds of wraps around 
me to prevent it. Sometimes, too, 
he ventured what he considered a 
good-humoured joke, likely to please 


me. 
‘I don’t expect as I shall ever 


have the pleasure of driving you 
back from Exeter, Miss Chrissy.’ 

‘Oh yes, I hope you will ina 
week, Farmer Mallard. I shouldn’t 
like to leave Aunt Sarah for 
longer.’ 

But the farmer smiled, shook his 
head, and said—‘Ah! but I shouldn’t 
wonder if they know a rose when 
they see one in London even. Maybe 
there’ll be some one who won't be 
for letting you come back.’ 

‘ Nobody should keep me against 
my will,’ I said, stoutly. 

‘But there’s no knowing,’ he 
proceeded ; ‘perhaps you'll like the 
citizens, when you see them, better 
than us country bumpkins. I hope 
not though,’ he added; ‘ for there’s 
no manner of doubt the country’s 
the best for the roses themselves— 
they’ll soon fade ond grow pale in 
the town.’ 

The vision of my cousin of West- 
minster with the red face, as he had 

described t@ mé, here crossed 
my mind, but I did not communi- 
cate that fact to Farmer Mallard, 
though it might have convinced 
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him there were exceptions to his 
rule of town pallor. 

We were now rapidly approaching 
Exeter; the picturesque suburban 
villas, sparsely scattered at first, 
became more and more frequent, 
until at length we were rattling 
through the streets, passing shops 
that riveted all my attention; those 
of London surely could hardly be 
more magnificent. 

The Bensons lived out of the way 
of the shops, in a more retired part 
of the town. They received me very 
kindly, extending also their welcome 
to Farmer Mallard, as a friend and 
benefactor of mine, though he was 
personally unknown tothem. It was 
too far to drive sixty miles in one 
day; indeed the farmer had too 
much regard for his favourite mare 
to have intended such a thing; but 
his idea of putting up at an hotel 
until the morning was so decisively 
negatived by the hospitable Bensons, 
that he was forced to yield and ac- 
cept the shelter of their roof and 
partake of the fruit of their vine. 

We spent a pleasant evening, at 
least I can answer for myself: I am 
not sure the farmer felt quite at 
his ease among these town-bred 
strangers. The Miss Bensons had 
been in London more than once, and 
very kindly wrote down for me a 
list of all the most wonderful sights, 
which I must on no account neglect 
to see. I must stay a night with 
them on my return, and entertain 
them with an account of my visit. 
I said hesitatingly, perhaps my 
cousin Eliza Jane, might be with 
me, we had invited her to come and 
stay with us. Whereupon the 
friendly Bensons declared they 
should be delighted to see Eliza 
Jane for my sake, as, indeed, any or 
all the Smiths of Westminster. I 
thought to myself in that case their 
house should be made of India-rub- 
ber, for these Smiths were a family 
of ten, without reckoning father and 
mother, both of whom were living. 
But with many thanks I promised 
for myself and Eliza Jane. Then 
Farmer Mallard must come also, to 
be ready to drive us home again the 
next day. And the farmer bowed, 
and thanked, and promised too. 

When this had been settled we all 
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went to bed. Directly after break- 
fast the next morning, Farmer Mal- 
lard took his departure, and about 
half an hour later the Miss Bensons, 
with their father, accompanied me to 
the railway station. 

Mr. Benson took my ticket for me 
—a second-class ticket, for I would 
not let my journey cost more than I 
could help; but if that ‘ something 
to my advantage’ turned up all 
right, I had whispered to Aunt 
Sarah I would come back enthroned 
on cushions, in the first-class, like 
any grand lady of them all. Mr. 
and the Miss Bensons looked into all 
the second-class carriages, and made 
inquiry of their occupants; it 
seemed, however, there was nobody 
going through to London in any 
carriage that was not full already. 
The Bensons regretted this; but I 
had no thought of any possible 
danger of being left by myself in the 
carriage, and quite contentedly took 
my seat beside two very respectable 
looking old ladies, who were going 
some distance, they said, and would 
be glad to see me so far. A few last 
words with the Bensons at the win- 
dow, then the shrill whistle sounded 
and we were off. 

How nice it was! Such smooth 
rapid progress! I had thought 
Farmer Mallard drove fast, but the 
pace was nothing to this, and I liked 
the railroad the best of the two. I 
suspect it was the novelty of the 
thing influenced my decision, for 
now that I am more used to railway 
travelling I have one my mind. 
Then, however, I found the railroad 
charming. The Miss Bensons had 
given me a book, a most delicious 
novel, they said, but I couldn’t read 
a word of it. It was far greater 
pleasure to sit watching the flying 
fields, trees, and hedgerows, the 
numberless villages and towns, the 
- cattle which started at our ap- 

roach. I told the two old ladies I 
2ad never been on the railroad before, 
and they seemed to enjoy my delight. 

Then there was the excitement of 
watching the people who gotin and 
out at the various stations. At 
length we stopped at one larger and 
more bustling than any we had yet 
passed, and the door of our carriage 
was opened to admit a passenger. 
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The new-comer was a young 
gentleman. Perhaps he was not 
exactly handsome, but he had a face 
that pleased me, so bright and in- 
genuous looking. The old ladies 
eyed him narrowly, at first, as it ap- 
a. with some suspicion, which, 

owever, they could not maintain 
more than a few seconds, then they 
smiled, and looked as serene and 
contented as before. 

At this station we had been asked 
to show our tickets, and it was some 
little time before I thought of re- 
turning mine to its former place of 
security inmy purse. AsI did sol 
observed the writing on it for the 
first time, 

* Dear me,’ I exclaimed, in sudden 
distress, ‘they’ve given me a wrong 
ticket. This says Exeter to Pad- 
dington, and it’s London I want to 
goto. Whall shall I do? 

But the two old ladies laughed, 
and the young gentleman smiled 
such a pleasant smile, that it reas- 
sured me immediately. 

‘It’s all right, my dear,’ said one 
of the ladies, as soon as she could 
speak for laughing. ‘There are a 
great many stations in London, and 
the one you will stop at is called 
Paddington.’ Then turning to the 
young gentleman, she added, ‘ This 
young lady is going to pay her first 
visit to London.’ 

He smiled again. ‘I am going to 
London too,’ he said, in a voice that 
was as pleasant as his smile, ‘ but I 
regret to say not for the first time.’ 

I was wondering why he should 
regret it, when he seemed to read 
my thought, and continued, ‘ There 
is such pleasure in the freshness of 
the first time. London seemed such 
a grand place to me when I saw it 
first, and now by familiarity its 
magnificence is sadly lessened.’ 

I had been brought up in the 
idea that it was not proper for a 
young girl to enter into conversation 
with a stranger, a gentleman, who 
had not been introduced to her, of 
whose name and station she was 
ignorant. Yet that circumstances 
altered cases I had heard also; was 
not the presence of these two old 
ladies a sufficient safeguard? They 
would check me if they considered I 
was not behaving properly, and I 
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thought I should like to speak to 
the young man, who was looking 
towards me, and who had spoken 
so pleasantly. So I ventured, with 
some timidity, to tell him what I 
had before told the ladies, that it 
was not only my first visit to Lon- 
don, but that it was the first time I 
had ever been on the railroad. ‘ And 
I like it so much, I concluded. 
And the ladies did not check me, 
but, on the contrary, looked quite 
pleased with me, and with the young 
man, too, as he smilingly answered 
me— 

‘Indeed. And I have known 
more of railroads than of anything 
besides all my life; for my father is 
an engineer oor in their con- 
structioh, and I am learning the 
same business.’ And then he told 
us where was his home, and how he 
was now going to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday with an uncle and cousins 
in the metropolis. And more pleasant 
conversation followed, until about 
an hour later, one of the ladies said 
to me— 

‘ My sister and I are now nearly 
arrived at the end of our journey. 
We get out at-——-. I am quite 
sorry to say good-bye, but,’ she 
added, addressing the young gentle- 
man, ‘I think we may trust you to 
take care of her.’ 

He looked very pleased, as he 
bowed, and said ‘T you,—in- 
deed you may, madam.’ 

Then the train stopped, and the 
ladies got out, with kind good-byes, 
and we two were alone in the car- 
riage together. My companion’s 
Manner was even more respectful 
than before. No matter what we 
talked about—subjects did not fail 
us, and our ¢éte-d-téte ran on plea- 
santly and uninterruptedly, till the 
train stopped again, and an old 
gentleman, with a very stern, cross 
face took his seat in our carriage. 
He took out a newspaper immedi- 
ately. We dropped our voices 
almost to a whisper, that we might 
not disturb his reading, yet I 
noticed that he often glanced at us 
over the corners of the paper, and 
that when he did so his was 
sterner than ever, and seemed in- 
tended to reprove us. But we did 
not much heed his reproval, we had 


done no wrong, and felt no repent- 
ance. Besides, who made him a 
ruler over us? 

Presently the train stopped at 


ing. 

‘Only thirty miles to London now,’ 
said my companion; he said it in a 
tone of regret, as if he would be sorry 
when the journey came to an end. 
Perhaps my face told him I was 
sorry too, for I did feel sorry in my 
heart ; there was no impatience there 
to meet the short, stout, red-faced 
cousin in the grey coat, who would 
be waiting for me at Paddington ; and 
as for that ‘something to .my ad- 
vantage,’ I could not clutch it on the 
— however impatient I might 


The railway porter was now look- 
ing at our tickets—what was the 
matter that he should eye me so 
suspiciously ? 

‘ My ticket’s all right?’ I said, in 
a tone of some little resentment. 
The man laughed impertinently. 

‘ Quite right,’ he replied, ‘and it 
strikes me I’ve about found the right 
ticket too.’ 

He closed the door again and dis- 
appeared. What did he mean? I 
looked inquiringly at my two 
travelling companions; the young 
one appeared as much surprised, 
and a good deal more indignant than 
myself, the elder neither surprised 
nor indignant, only very grave and 
severe. There had been time to 
look at all the tickets—why was not 
the train going on? I had hardly 
begun to be puzzled by this new 
wonder, when the door of our car- 
riage was again thrown open, and 
the same porter showed himself, 
this time with two companions, 
evidently railway officials also, of 
higher rank than himself. 

‘I fear lam under the necessity 
of stopping your journey, young 
lady,’ one of them said to me. ‘ Will 
you be good enough to alight?” 

‘But why? I asked, in utter 
amazement. ‘I wish to go to Lon- 
don. I am expected there.’ 

‘No doubt,’ was the cool reply; 
‘ but it is my duty to prevent it.’ 

His duty! How could that be? 
I had, indeed, had no previous ex- 
perience of railway travelling, but I 
could not think passengers were 
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liable to be stopped without being 
told the reason why, at any moment, 
against their will. 

I must be dreaming, surely, or 
this could not be civilized England. 
The proceeding was uncommonly 
like what I had imagined of a set of 
lawless banditti, though I did not 
think a bandit would talk about his 
duty—his royal will and pleasure, 
rather, it would be. This man was 
a hypocrite into the bargain. 

‘I must repeat my request that 
you will leave the carriage,’ he went 
on, seeing that I did not move: ‘ the 
train cannot be kept waiting any 
longer; some of the passengers are 
already very impatient.’ 

‘ At least you will tell the young 
lady your reason for this strange 
behaviour, said the young gentle- 
man—he had told me his name be- 
fore this, and I will call him Mr. 
Meredith—whose indignation would 
no longer let him be silent. 

‘I have very little doubt you 
know it as well as she does herself, 
the wretch laughed in reply. ‘Come, 
now, this won’t do,’ he added, as we 
both professed our utter ignorance, 
and he took a paper from his pocket, 
and gave it to Mr. Meredith. 

My curiosity was not to be re- 
strained ; I looked over his shoulder, 
and this was what I read : 

‘A hundred unds reward. 
Whereasa young lady, aged 20, of pre- 
possessing appearance, height, 5 feet 
4 inches, dark-brown hair and eyes, 
fair and brilliant complexion, left 
her home on Wednesday, Dec. 27th : 
whoever is the means of restoring 
her to her distracted parents, shall 
receive the above reward. It is be- 
lieved the young lady has made, or 
will endeavour to make, her way to 
London, probably by the Great West- 
ern Railway. She wore, on leaving 
home, a black silk dress, black vel- 
vet jacket, and hat with grey gull’s 
feather. It is not known that she 
has a companion in her flight. The 
address of the young lady’s friends 
can be ascertained immediately from 
Messrs. Cannon & Co., solicitors, 
Barnstaple, Devon.’ 

* And you think I am that young 
lady? Indeed you are mistaken, I 
cried vehemently. ‘My home is in 
Devonshire, but nowhere near Barn- 
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staple; and, indeed, I have not run 
away from it. And I have no parents; 
and my friends will be greatly 
alarmed if I do not reach London 
this afternoon.’ 

‘ You can send a telegram to your 
friends, if what you say is true ; but 
the description agrees too exactly 
for us to lose sight of you. The 
young gentleman can proceed on his 
journey to London, and inform those 
by whom you are expected of the 
reason of your detention. We are 
not authorized to detain him also.’ 
The man smiled significantly as he 
spoke; he evidently doubted my 
being expected by anybody. 

‘ But he doesn’t know my friends,’ 
I said, anger and indignation waxing 
stronger every moment; ‘I never 
saw him before this morning.’ 

There was a still broader grin on 
the faces of the three railway officials, 
and the old gentleman with the 
severe face now for the first time let 
his yet severer voice be heard. 

‘Then allow me to say ’—it was 
me he addressed—‘ allow me to say 
that your behaviour, so familiar and 
confidential, was highly indecorous. 
If it had been one of my own 
daughters, I should have thought 
no punishment too severe to inflict 
on such levity. But I cannot be- 
lieve the story that you are strangers. 
I sus an elopement from the 
first moment I entered the carriage.’ 

* You are a wicked and cruel old 
man,’ I exclaimed, as my passionate 
tears broke forth like rain; ‘and I 
would a thousand times rather be 
the fatherless orphan I am, than 
have you for my father.’ 

‘Come, miss, don’t make a scene,’ 
the porter said, not unkindly ; ‘it'll 
do no manner of good, and you are 
really trying the passengers’ pa- 
tience too far. If you won't step 
out willingly, I shall have to carry 
you.’ 

Drying my tears as well as I was 
able, I did their bidding, and stepped 
on to the platform; but what was 
my surprise when I saw that Mr. 
Meredith had followed me. 

‘It is of no importance that I 
should reach London to-day,’ he 
said. ‘I cannot leave you alone and 
unprotected. Those two good old 
ladies trusted you to my care, you 
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know, and I will be as good as my 
word ; that is, if you will allow me 
to stay and look after you.’ 

‘Oh! thank you,’ I said warmly, 
for I felt so lonely and frightened 
that the idea of his friendly presence 
was an inexpressible relief; ‘only, 
I added afterwards, ‘only will it 
not confirm their dreadful sus- 
picions ?” 

‘Never mind,’ was his soothing 
reply; ‘innocence like yours can 

‘ord to be suspected.’ 

The porters were now inquiring 
of me whether I had any luggage I 
should wish taken out of the train : 
they hurried me forward when I 
answered in the affirmative. My 
two modest boxes soon stood beside 
me on the platform, and again those 
horrid men smiled as one of them 
commented on the address. 

‘Miss Smith! That’s a com- 
monish name, isn’t it?’ 

I took no apparent notice of his 
insolence, though I had difficulty in 
keeping back the tears from again 
starting to my eyes as they followed 
the train, which was now in motion. 
Another moment and it was out of 
sight. I was left behind unmis- 
takably, in miserable uncertainty 
what was to be done with me, for so 
much at least was clear, I was no 
longer a free agent. The superior 
Official, addressing me with far more 
respect and deference than his in- 
ferior had done, roused me from the 
reverie into which I had fallen by 
offering to conduct me to the tele- 
graph office if I wished to communi- 
cate with my friends. 

I stopped to consider. Would it 
not be better to leave Aunt Sarah in 
ignorance of what had befallen me? 
Better to let her lie down to rest 
that night in the happy, confident 
belief that I, at the same hour, was 
Testing in peaceful security beneath 
my: relatives’ roof at Westminster, 
than to disturb her mind with horri- 
ble, nervous fears, to cause her to 
suffer anguish by a revelation of the 
truth? It would certainly make her 
ill, and she always so delicate. Be- 
sides, how could she help me? She 
could not herself come to me; what 
could she do? No; I decided to 
Send no telegram to Aunt Sarah. 
Knowing my own integrity, I trusted 


my journey could not be long de- 
layed, and that by to-morrow’s even- 
ing post I might be able to write to 
her of my safe arrival in West- 
minster. Mr. Smith, however, must 
be communicated with. I consulted 
Mr. Meredith about the message. 
Together we entered the telegraph 
office, and together concocted one to 
the effect that Miss Christina Smith 
was unavoidably delayed, but hoped 
to reach London, if not by the 
same train, at ali events by a later 
one, the following day. I added 
Mr. Smith’s address at Westminster, 
and was assured he would receive it 
in the courseof an hour at the 
latest, almost as soon as the train 
which should have landed me at 
Paddington could possibly arrive 
there. 

The railway official—I will call 
him the superintendent—who had 
been confirmed in his previous 
doubts of me by my refusal to tele- 
graph to my friends in Devonshire, 
my acknowledged home, was now 
again a little staggered by the ap- 
parent good faith of my inquiries. 
Yet it might all bea clever ruse; 
there might be no such person as 
this Mr. Smith at Westminster, or 
he might be the friend and accom- 
plice of the partner in my flight; for 
that this young man who was 80 
attentive, who seemed so wonder- 
fully anxious for my comfort, and 
indignant in my behalf, was, as I 
stated, an utter stranger to me until 
that very morning, was past his, the 
superintendent’s, belief. He took 
out, however, once again the notice 
he had returned to his pocket, and 
once more he read the description 
over aloud from beginning to end. 
I took courage from the slightly 
wavering voice, from the looks he 
from time to time directed towards 


e. 

‘Oh!’ I said beseechingly, ‘ there 
are hundreds and thousands of 
young ladies with brown hair and 
eyes of my height and complexion. 
And the dress is not the same. My 
dress is black silk, but my jacket is 
cloth, and not velvet.’ (No, indeed, 
I added mentally, how should I 
afford to buy velvet, unless, indeed, 
it were cotton velvet, and I pre- 
ferred my own honest cloth to that.) 
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‘And, I went on aloud, ‘ whether 
like or not, that description was 
never written for me; indeed, I am 
speaking the truth, and you will 
gain nothing by detaining me. Let 
me go on to London by the next 
train, was my concluding entreaty. 

The individual I addressed hesi- 
tated a moment, but only for a mo- 
ment; the very urgency of my 
entreaty defeated its own end. 

‘No,’ he said ; and there was now 
immoveable decision in his tone ; ‘ it 
cannot be. I think little of the 
error about the velvet; such a 
trifling mistake is easily accounted 
for, and does not damage at all, to 
my mind, the striking accuracy of 
the whole. The down train to 
Exeter is due in little more than 
half an hour, and by it you must be 
prepared to travel. I shall accom- 
pany you myself. Whether you are 
or are not the person indicated in 
this handbill, we shall learn beyond 
a doubt to-night; and if you have 
spoken the truth, the company will 
place every facility in the way of 
your proceeding to London to- 
morrow, as early as you like. You 
see,’ he continued, ‘since the tele- 
gram is gone, your friends will no 
longer expect you to-day; and if I 
suffered you to proceed, you would 
most certainly stopped at the 
terminus at Paddington, for these 
handbills, received by us about an 
hour ago, have been posted at all 
the stations, and in London doubt- 
less numbers of the detective force 
are already on the alert. The won- 
der to me is that you have been 
allowed to proceed so far; there 
must have been very reprehensible 
carelessness somewhere. The no- 
tices must have been delivered at 
the stations down the line before 
they arrived here. Yes, it is a won- 
der you were ever allowed to leave 
Exeter, from which place I observed 
your ticket was taken.’ 

*I was not alone there; I had 
friends to see me off; nobody would 
have dared to prevent me then,’ I 
said. It was, however, no use to 
argue further. I recognized that 
fact, and sadly made my way to the 
waiting-room, to sit there until the 
train should be signalled which was 
to take me back to Exeter. 
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Mr. Meredith tried all he could to 
raise my spirits. I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to him, though 
at the time I am afraid I ap 
very ungrateful. I declined the re- 
freshment he brought me. Not all 
his efforts at consolation could in- 
duce me to look up, nor his liveliest 
sallies bring a smile upon my face; 
yet all the time I felt his presence 
there a comfort. 

At length the whistle sounded, 
the London down train came wheez- 
ing, puffing, blowing into the station. 
I travelled now in the company of 
his serene highness the superin- 
tendent, and it was, therefore, a first- 
class carriage which was opened for 
my reception, yet the superior state 
brought me very inferior enjoyment. 
Mr. Meredith was there, but he was 
silent. I made such feeble response to 
his attempts at conversation, that he 
soon desisted them altogether. Yet 
I knew he was thinking of me, for 
whenever I raised my eyes, I always 
caught his fixed on my face with 
such a tender, anxious, pitying ex- 
pression. 

I tried to read a little of Miss 
Benson’s delicious novel. Oblivion, 
and not pleasure, was what I sought 
for in its pages. I was growing very, 
very tired. At length, long after 
the short December day had quite 
closed in, and the darkness over the 
flying landscape was only broken by 
the flickering ray of the lamp on the 
roof of the carriage, I lay back my 
head, and fell asleep. A fitful sleep 
it was, that was broken by sudden 
jerks and noises, but still, by fits 
and starts, a sleep that lasted all the 
way to Exeter. I don’t know what 
o'clock it was when we got there. I 
seemed to be too sleepy to be con- 
scious of anything, even of getting 
out of the train, until gradually it 
began to dawn upon me we were 
going a different pace; and rousing 
myself forcibly, I found myself 
driving through the night in a fly, 
with Mr. Meredith opposite and the 
superintendent at my side. 

‘Where are we going now? was 
my puzzled question. 

‘To Barnstaple,’ the superintend- 
ent answered. 

‘Oh! we needn’t go there,’ I mur- 
mured; ‘I have friends at Exeter 
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who will tell you who I am and all 
about me.’ 

‘ You should have thought of that 
before, young lady,’ he returned. 
‘We have come too far now to turn 
back, and I must satisfy my doubts 
at Barnstaple.’ 

To Barnstaple, accordingly, we 
went on, finding that little town, to 
all appearance, wrapped in deepest 
slumber when we reached it. The 
superintendent was as great a 
stranger in the place, knew as little 
of the residence of Messrs. non 
and Co.as Mr. Meredith or I did. 
He professed not to credit our igno- 
rance, but of course there was no 
making us speak against our will ; 
and as he deemed that Messrs. Can- 
non and; Co. would be probably 
sharing the sleep of their fellow- 
townsmen, and might possibly be 
averse to leaving their beds, even for 
the sake of the sooner restoring me 
to my distracted parents, he an- 
nounced his decision to leave the 
matter till the morning, and in the 
mean time to seek rest at one of the 
hotels, 

They were hard to rouse even at 
the hotel. Travellers did not often 
arrive at Barnstaple in the small 
hours of the night; but at length 
a sleepy ostler was found to take 
charge of horse and vehicle, and a 
chambermaid, also rubbing _half- 
opened eyes, vouchsafed to conduct 
= superior animals to rooms in- 

e. 

Mine was not a very dainty cham- 
ber; it looked very seedy indeed by 
the light of next morning’s sunshine, 
but at the time I first set foot in it 
I don’t think I should have noticed 
any difference between an apartment 
fitted for a queen and one for a beg- 
gar. I had slept, it was true, a good 
deal on the journey down; but 
sleeping in a railway carriage is one 
thing, and in bed another, and I 
soon cast anchor in that latter haven 
for the weary, and was presently 
unconscious. 

The next morning I was sensible 
of a wonderful rise in my spirits; I 
knew those distracted parents could 
not claim me, and that I should soon 
be on my return journey to London. 
True I had known this all along the 
day before; but things wear such a 
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different aspect when one is tired 
out by bodily fatigue, and when one 
has just risen refreshed from one’s 
couch. I was as lively as a cricket 
—no, I retract that simile, for a 
cricket’s liveliness is reserved for 
the evening—but I was as lively as 
you like at the breakfast table in the 
hotel coffee-room, Mr. Meredith ably 
supporting me; and it exhilarated 
me still more to ceive that, as 
my spirits mounted, those of Mon- 
sieur le Surintendent sank lower 
and lower, till he had scarcely a 
word to throw atadog. He began 
to see he was in the wrong box, and 
that those hundred golden guineas 
were not for his handling. Well, 
then, after breakfast the fly soon 
transported all three of us to the 
residence of the Messrs. Cannon, 
who readily granted the interview 
we requested. As will have been 
imagined by the reader, they were 
well acquainted with the young lady 
whose elopement had caused such 
inexpressible grief to her family—a 
family of consequence in the neigh- 
bourhood—and I bore not the slight- 
est resemblance to that young lady. 

‘Not the slightest resemblance! 
If you will be so good as to read over 
the description in the handbills, I 
think you must retract that asser- 
tion,’ said the superintendent, in a 
more than slightly nettled tone. 

‘ No, replied Mr. Cannon, nothing 
daunted, ‘ the colour of the eyes and 
hair may be similar, and this young 
lady appears to be about the same 
age and of the same height as Miss 
——,; but the rest of the features, 
the expression, and the general style 
are altogether different.’ (He evi- 
dently meant to insinuate mine was 
a very inferior style; but I don’t 
bear him any ill-will for that.) ‘No 
one could see the two for an instant, 
and mistake them,’ he concluded, 

‘You seem to forget, however, 
that I had not seen the two; and it 
might have been as well to put 
something about those “other fea- 
tures” into the description, re- 
torted the other, with increasing ill- 
humour. 

A sharp battle of words lasted 
some minutes longer between the 
pair; but words spoken in haste 
should be forgotten at leisure, and I 
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will not do either the lawyer or my 
friend the superintendent the in- 
justice of recording them. 

We were soon in the fly once 
more, and on our way back again to 
Exeter. Mr. Superintendent, in spite 
of his ill-humour, did not omit to 
make a handsome apology to me for 
his mistake; and after we arrived at 
Exeter I saw no more of him; he 
did not again enter the same rail- 
Way carriage as myself and Mr. Me- 
redith. The latter was as agreeable 
a companion as he had been the day 
before. Indeed, by his agreeable- 
ness, his kindness, or by some name- 
less attraction, he so won my con- 
fidence that I could not resist telling 
him the story of that ‘something to 
my advantage’ which was taking 
me te London. I wasa little dis- 
appointed that he was not more im- 
pressed by it. 

* Don’t raise your expectation too 
high, and try not to be disappointed 
if there should be another Miss 
Christina Smith after all. I think 
you could be happy without being 
rich,’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes!’ was my answer. ‘Only 
for Aunt Sarah’s sake I’m afraid I 
couldn’t help feeling a little disap- 
pointed.’ 

He did not say much more about 
it; and so the day wore on, and we 
were rapidly nearing London. We 
had been too late at Exeter for the 
train by which I had travelled the 
day before, and the evening had 
now quite closed in. Would Mr. 
Smith be waiting for me at Pad- 
dington? I hoped so, but was not 
sure. I was beginning to feel very 
tired again and a little nervous. 
Before the train stopped Mr. Mere- 
dith had asked me if he might not 
call to see me at my cousin’s house, 
and I had answered yes. He had 
also offered to call a cab for me, and 
to look after my luggage, if Mr. 
Smith should not be at the station. 
But there was no need for this; the 
first figure I saw as I stepped out 
on to the platform was a short, stout 
figure, in a grey overcoat, with a 
red face and no whiskers, which 
figure advanced at once towards 
me, and claimed me for its own—its 
own cousin, I mean, three times re- 
moved. 


‘I knew you directly from your 
Aunt Sarah’s description,’ he said, 
‘Welcome to London, though you 
are later than you said.’ 

And then, after I had shaken 
hands with Mr. Meredith, and 
wished him good-bye, my cousin had 
my boxes out of the van as quick as 
thought; I followed him into the 
cab which was waiting for us, and 
we were soon on the way to West- 
minster. 

To describe the large family of 
cousins who welcomed me when I 
got there would make my story far 
too long. They were not all short 
and stout, and red-faced; and they 
were all very kind to me—let that 
suffice. What I saw in London, and 
what I thought of all I saw, must 
wait also another time of telling. 
Yet candour bids me confess that 
all the kindness of all my cousins 
did not completely take my heart 
by storm. They thought me of 
the country countryfied; while I 
thought them of the city citizenish ; 
and we each liked our own ways 
and ideas best. 

The first thing on reaching West- 
minster, I told my cousins how it was 
I had not arrived, as I intended, 
the day before; and they were 
much interested in my narrative, 
and ‘asked many questions about 
Mr. Meredith; but principally, they 
wished to know if he was rich, and 
on this point I could not satisfy 
them. And I wondered over the 
history of the young lady with whom 
I had jbeen confounded ; wondered 
whether she had been restored to 
her sorrowing friends; but from 
that day to this I have never 
known. 

I kept the recital of the business 
which had brought me to London 
until the day after my arrival. 

‘Lor!’ cried all my cousins in 
chorus, ‘what a joke if cousin 
Chrissy should turn out to be an 
heiress and a great lady! You must 
come to live in London, then, cousin 
Chrissy.’ But I shook my head, and 
said I didn’t know about that. 

‘Oh, yes, you must,’ persisted one 
of the Miss Smiths; ‘and you can 
marry Mr. Meredith ‘then, and make 
a grand gentleman of him.’ 

The young lady, however, was in 
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a minority on this head; nearly all 
the other cousins turned up their 
noses at Mr. Meredith. He travelled 
second-class, and they didn’t think 
much of him: and if cousin Chrissy 
was an heiress, she could pick and 
choose, and must look higher than 
that. 

Then Mr. Smith, senior, took the 
‘Times’ of the day, from a file of 
newspapers on a side-table, and pro- 
ceeded to look for the advertisement. 
But it wasn’t there. I took the slip 
Thad cut out of the torn piece at 
home from its place of safety in my 
pocket, and handed it to him. 

‘ What paper did you cut this out 
of, child ?” 

‘ Out of the “ Times ” newspaper,’ 
was my ready answer. 

‘Yes, yes, I know; but the 
“Times” of what date?’ 

I said I didn’t know. 

‘Not know!—then it may have 
been twenty years ago ?” 

I;answered gravely that I didn’t 
think it could be quite so long ago 
as that; that we didn’t often see a 
London newspaper at the Nest; but 
now and then our rich neighbour, 
Miss Goodman, would send us a few 
numbers of the ‘ Times ;’ these, being 
seldom of very recent date, we were 
always told we need not return, and 
they generally came in the end into 
our waste-paper basket, whence I 
had taken what I had used in pack- 
ing the eggs, on which occasion my 
eye had fallen, quite by chance, upon 
the advertisement in question. I 
had never thought of looking for 
the date of the paper ; besides, as it 
was a torn piece, it was unlikely I 
should have been able to find it. 
Miss Goodman had been from home, 
and had not sent any newspapers 
for the last three or four months, so 
it must have been an old one, pos- 
sibly much older than that, though 
certainly not nearly so old as twenty 
years ago. I thought cousin Smith 
must be joking there, though I 
couldn’t see myself what there was 
to joke about. 

All my cousins, down to the 
youngest of six years’ old, were 
laughing at me. 

‘Why, how jolly green you are, 
cousin Chrissy!’ cried my cousin 
Theodore, who was a grown-up 
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young man, and whom of them all I 
liked the least. 

‘ Yes, don’t you see,’ pursued his 
father, still addressing me, ‘ that the 
date is a matter of great importance? 
In all these months that, by your 
account, may have passed since the 
advertisement appeared, there has 
been time for a dozen Miss Christina 
Smiths to start into existence; and 
ten to one but one of them has 
been clever enough, before this, to 
establish her claim to the fortune 
which may have been going a beg- 
ging. I wish I had noticed the 
advertisement; but I don’t often 
look at that sheet of the paper.’ 

If I had been green before, I was 
now red all over. 

‘When can I go to Messrs. Rudge 
and Fiinch’s office, cousin ?’ I asked. 

‘To-morrow is Sunday. I will 
take you myself on Monday morn- 
ing,’ was his reply. 

And he was as good as his word. 
But, alas! for the result of our in- 
quiries. 

The Miss Christina Smith who 
had been advertised for in the 
‘Times’ of the 7th and 8th of April 
—nearly nine months ago—was one 
of the lawyers’ best-known clients. 
They were, in fact, then transacting 
business for her of a very private 
and confidential nature, which even 
now they were not at liberty to dis- 
close. ‘The lady was eccentric, and, 
having occasion to leave London, 
where she resided, on a secret errand, 
while the business was pending, she 
had requested that if Messrs. Rudge 
and Ffinch had anything to com- 
municate during her absence, they 
would address her not by letter, but 
through the advertisement column 
of the ‘Times.’ The lady’s real 
name was not Miss Christina Smith 
at all; but she had desired (whether 
from mere fancy, or from any reason 
known to herself they could not 
tell) that the advertisement should 
be made out in that name. It had 
been the cause of a good deal of 
trouble to Messrs. Rudge and F finch, 
as I was the fourth Miss Christina 
Smith who had applied at their 
office in consequence. The three 
other ladies’ visits, had, however, 
taken place long ago: Messrs. Rudge 
could not at all understand an appli- 
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cation so late after date as was mine. 
And I did not care to explain the 
reason. I would not have these 
hard lawyers laughing at me in my 
country simplicity, bending over my 
hamper of eggs and torn fragments 
of newspaper, as I had seen my 
cousins laugh when they heard of 
it. So, with a bow and a good- 
morning, I left the office, Mr. Smith 
accompanying me. He was very 
to me, and did not laugh at 
me any more, or—what would have 
been worse—pity me; for, in spite 
of Mr. Meredith’s advice, I could 
not help a sore feeling of disappoint- 
ment. 
So this was the end of the fine 
aces and castles in the air which 
ad arisen out of the baseless fabric 
of that ‘Something to my advan- 


Yet not quite the end, either. I 
rather think thatsomething more to 
my advantage than any money— 
even wealth untold—could have 
proved to me, did arise out of that 
very journey to London. Is not hap- 
piness the bestadvantage? And am 
I not very happy? Mine has been, 
thank God, as long as I can re- 
member, a happy life; yet I am 
happier now than I was ever in my 
life before. And why ? What makes 
all nature so beautiful? Or rather, 
what has opened my heart to feel, 
as I never felt it before, the beauty 
of this world of ours, and the good- 
ness of the God who made it? Why 
are the hours so golden-winged ? 
Why is the reality better than the 
dream ? 


Something to my Advantage. 


I stayed nearly a fortnight at 
Westminster. Aunt Sarah herself 
advised it; for when she heard the 
eventful story of my journey to town, 
she could not bear the idea of us 
two girls—Eliza Jane was to return 
with me—travelling alone all the 
way to Devonshire. I had told her 
of Mr. Meredith’s kindness; how 
that at the end of the fortnight he 
would himself be going home; and 
that, by waiting till then, we should 
have his protection so far as his 
route lay with ours—by far the 
greater part of the way. And Aunt 
Sarah jumped at the idea. Mr. Mere- 
dith didn’t jump, but he seemed 
very glad at her consent, for the 
idea had originated with him. 

He came several times to West- 
minster during that fortnight; and 
he has been oftener still to the Nest 
in the weeks and months that have 
succeeded. With dear Aunt Sarah’s 
full approval, we are engaged to be 
married. 

And if to possess a good man’s 
love; if to return that love with all 
my heart; if to know that with us 
both it will end but with our lives, 
—what do I say? Shall such love 
end with time? Shall it not rather, 
purified and exalted, last through 
all eternity? If, then, the prospect 
of wedded life together here, in a 
home where, if wealth enters not, 
the door is at least securely barred 
against poverty ; if the hope of to- 
gether attaining to the better home 
above ;—if this be ‘something to 
my advantage,’ then is that some- 
thing mine. 

Curistina Situ. 
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CHARLIE CAREW. 


By tHe AuTnor or ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘ WauTER GorinG, ‘ PLAYED OUT, ETC 


CHAPTER IV, 
MISS LESLIE. 


FTER that dinner-party Henry 
Prescott refused with decision 
to second any further attempts to 
amuse Mr. Carew which his mother 
felt disposed to make. ‘Take my 
advice and leave him to Di,’ he 
would reply, when Mrs. Prescott, 
out of the goodness of her heart, 
would plan wild schemes of dissipa- 
tion, in the which she designed that 
the Admiralty clerk should partici- 
pate. ‘Leave him to Di altogether, 
mother, and if she doesn’t find that 
the game isn’t worth the candle (as 
he’s always saying about everything 
himself) before he goes, I’m very 
much mistaken.’ 


As Di did not make this discovery 
before the expiration of Mr. Carew’s 


visit, but, on the contrary, seemed 
to find that the game deepened in 
interest, Henry Prescott found him- 
self as much mistaken in theory as 
he believed his sister to be in act. 

The shooting-party, with varia~ 
tions, was re several times, 
with the brilliant finale of the lun- 
cheon carried by the ladies left out. 
Di wanted Charlie to make himself 
popular amongst the men of the 
neighbourhood in which she had 
dwelt all her life; and she knew well 
that he would cease from even 
faintly feigning to do so as soon as 
her sister and herself made their 
appearance on the ground. There- 
upon she abstained from doing what 
would have given Charlie a fair 
excuse for doing what would have 
most recommended itself to his 
taste, as well as to her own. And 
Charlie felt that she did so, and 
knew why she didso, and did not 
improve the opportunities she made 
for him. 

He did not tell Miss Prescott so in 
80 many words, but he made it 
clear to her, in his most gorgeously 
agreeable manner, that when she 
married him, she would have done 
with all the denizens of these re- 
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gions, excepting her .own family. 
Jack Markham, in a glow of good 
feeling towards the man who had 
won the prize he coveted, invited 
the successful aspirant to stay with 
him during the hunting season, 
offering him a notoriously good 
mount as an inducement. This 
Charlie declined with a cool ‘ No— 
thanks. [’m nothing of a rider, 
You fellows have had all the laughs 
you'll get out of me at my lack of 
sporting tastes.’ But though Charlie’s 
refusal was chilling to the warmth 
of Jack’s goodwill, Di’s glance—half 
blush half gratitude—well repaid 
him for both the effort he had made 
and the mortification it had cost 
him. Perhaps, too, he derived a 
little consolation from the fact of 
Mr. Charles Carew. being on the 
verge of departing; for though 
Jack had magnanimously kept to 
his resolve of not making it un- 
pleasant to Di by keeping away from 
them while Charlie was there, Jack 
~~ sometimes found that his com- 

lacency caused him a smart. Miss 

rescott made efforts to be kind to 
him, made efforts to cover her 
lover’s coolness to him, and, with 
true love-keenness, these efforts 
were very apparent to the man for 
whom they were made. 

At last the day arrived for Mr. 
Carew to take his leave of the 
Prescotts, and return to his duties 
at the Admiralty. On the whole it 
must be acknowledged that he was 
not altogether sorry to go. Several 
things had jarred upon an organiza- 
tion that he had for several years 
been sedulously striving to render 
superfine. There was too much 
roughness in the manners of Di’s 
brothers—too much familiarity in 
the manner of her friend Mr. Mark- 
ham, and too great a prolixity about 
the conversation of her mother, for 
Charlie’s taste to pass through the 
ordeal of that time amongst them 
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all unwounded. He had been very 
much fascinated with Di when he 
saw her first in the midst of the 
Leslies, to whom he was well used. 
He was very fond of her still. 
Nevertheless, he was fain to confess 
to himself that it would perhaps 
have been more discreet had he 
‘ waited to know more,’ not of her, 
but ‘of her people,’ before he 
pledged hizistself. 

But no trace of this half feeling 
mads itself manifest in his manner 
when he was exchanging the last 
“good-byes with Di, as she drove 
him to the station. His ‘ Good-bye, 
my own darling!’ had the genuine 
ring of the metal about it, and the 
clasp of his slender, strong, white 
warm hand was very reassuring. 

‘You will come again soon, 
Charlie? You'll show me that the 
time hasn't been very heavy to you 
by coming again soon, won’t you ?° 
she said, bending out of the pony- 
carriage for one more shake of the 
hand—one last farewell. And she 
looked so owed as she asked it, 
with that black velvet Glengarry 
coming well over her white, straight 
brow—with the shimmer of tender 
feeling over her softened eyes, and 
the rose on her cheek heightened 
by agitation: she looked so pretty 
and well-bred—there was such a 
caressing touch in that small, well- 
gloved hand of hers, that Charlio 
Carew felt she was all his wife need 
be, and promised to come again as 
cordially as she asked him. 

‘Ah! there’s one thing I’ve for- 
gotten to say, Di,’ he cried, running 
back to her after the train had 
puffed up, and risking losing it— 
* there’s one thing more I have for- 
gotten to say—wouldn’t it be well 
to ask one of the Leslies down here ? 
civil after-——’ 

‘ All their civility to me,’ she in- 
terrupted. ‘ Yes, I think it would 
—TI’ll do it; shall it be Alice?’ 

* As you like—yes, Alice: there’s 
the train off, by Jove!’ Then he 
started off, catching the train cle- 
verly, and committing Di to the 
fulfilment of a plan that was very 
abhorrent to her—why she hardly 
knew. 


However, she 


had promised 
Charlie—promised him at parting, 
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too; so she could but moot the 
project to her mother, hope that 
all things would arrange themselves 
agreeably, and that Alice Leslie’s 
visit would be productive of happi- 
ness to everybody. There was no 
gainsaying facts. They had been 
very kind to her, and she had been 
yery happy with them at Bays- 
water. The least she could do for 
Charlie Carew’s friend was to be 
civil and hospitable and kind to her 
in return. 

Tt was late in the autumn when 
Miss Leslie reached the Prescott’s 
—just that pleasant season which 
ladies declare with emphasis to ‘ be 
80 very difficult to dress’—a diffi- 
culty they meet by tempering the 
coming breath of winter in a variety 
of ways that are not justified by the 
extreme seasons. Alice Leslie was 
an adept in the art of dress. She 
never missed an opportunity of 
making a picturesque effect. A 
little white cloth jacket, with big 
pockets and mother-of-pearl buttons 
all over it, would have been too cold 
for winter in appearance and too 
warm for summer in reality, but it 
was the very thing for the crisp, late 
October days. So with a petticoat 
where bands of red peeped out be- 
tween the scallops of her looped-up 
shepherd’s plaid silk or golden brown 
velveteen dress—so with the neat, 
trim little black velvet hat, with a 
band of grebe round its brim—she 
was a charming object in this cos- 
tume, walking about the lawn and 
fields, exchanging affectionate con- 
fidences with her friend Di Prescott. 

A very charming object. For she 
was not only young and picturesque, 
but she was very pretty too. Pretty 
with the beauty of blue eyes and 
black lashes and brows, and lovely 
nut-brown hair of that fluffy, wavy 
sort, that always arranges itself so 
well between fillets of ribbon. Miss 
Alice bronght such a stock of these 
latter with her, that she quite bewil- 
dered Nellie Prescott, who could 
not make up her mind as to the 
relative merits of the violet, the 
blue, the green, or the rose 
coloured bands with which Alice 
tied up her nut-brown tresses. ‘The 
quiet toilettes that had been by way 
of being gay before, paled before the 
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brilliancy of colouring in which 
Miss Leslie indulged with impunity. 
Gay as she was she never looked too 
gay. Yet were tho ribbons, and the 
white cloth jacket, and the bright- 
hued little cravats rashly bestowed 
on any other, that other seemed to 
flame, and confusion came of it. 

She made herself very ble 
to the whole family—all of whom, 
save Di, were nearly strangers 
to her. The alliance between Miss 
Leslie and Miss Prescott had been 
formed at school, where Mrs. Pres- 
cott had seen Alice once or twice on 
occasions of going to fetch Di home. 
But to the ‘ boys,’ as Di called her 
brothers, Miss Leslie was an utter 
stranger, and they were much daz- 
zled by her—as ‘it became them 
to be,’ the London belle simply 
thought. 

She took up the tone of delighting 
in the country and all that made 
up life in the same, with a delicate 
tact, that made it seem a very spon- 
taneous, perfectly bewitching thing 
to‘the boys.’ She ‘ liked roughing it,’ 
she assured them, ‘ Liked roughing 
it!’ that dainty creature, to whom 
the crumpling of a rose-leaf might 
have been supposed to be a serious 
inconvenience. It was a most grace- 
fal condescension on her part, 
Henry Prescott felt, when Miss 
Leslie rode his hunter, or suffered 
him to drive her about in a high, 
fast-looking dog-cart. It seemed to 
him that she stepped down from 
her high estate of delicate graceful- 
ness and beauty in doing these 
things—she! a woman who was 
specially designed to lounge in a 
curve in a low-sloping carriage, and 
be drawn through the higher 
haunts of the world! A most 
os condescension! made for 

m. 

The beauty with the blue eyes 
and the black brows and lashes 
spoke with a most = and en- 
gaging frankness of her ‘ friendship 
or Mr. Carew.’ She advanced to 
meet Di's unacknowledged dreads 
and suspicions in a way that some- 
times quite, and always nearly dis- 
persed them. ‘I think I was 
almost jealous at first,’ she would 
fay to Miss Prescott, when they 
were alone together; ‘not that I 
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wanted him myself, but I didn’t 
want any one else to have him.’ 

Then, in reply to this, Di, with 
the polite oatly of woman, would 
say, ‘There is no doubt that if 
you had wanted him yourself you 
would have had him; I couldn't 
stand against you, Alice.’ 

* Now do you think that I believe 
you think that? ‘Well, anyway, I 
don’t envy you any more: this life 
is far too jolly for any one in her 
senses to leave it for a life in London 
with Charlie Carew.’ 

‘You say so because it’s new to 
you. You would soon get bored 
down here when the first flush of 
novelty had gone off.’ 

*‘ Never—never—never.’ 

‘Oh, yes you would. Why, you 
regard a week without one ball and 
several gatherings of some sort as a 
blank altogether.’ 

‘ Ah! that’s the atmosphere. I 
can’t help wanting to participate in 
gaiety when I’m in the midst of the 
sound of it; but down here I don’t 
hear of it, and so I don’t want it. I 
wish I never had to leave down 
here.’ 

‘I wonder if she would marry 
Henry,’ Di thought, after this con- 
versation with her friend. ‘ He’s 
very much taken with her, and she 
seems to like to be with him, and to 
find pleasure in studying his tastes ; 
but then that is Alice; she prides 
herself upon her tact.’ 

Meanwhile the fame of his sister’s 
friend spread abroad through their 
circle, and Henry Prescott was very 
proud of his guest. Inquiries, direct 
or surreptitious, were always being 
made about her, and it flattered him 
that he should be the temporary 
guardian of such a celebrity. To 
be the permanent one was a bewil- 
dering dream of bliss in which ho 
dared not indulge. 

As for Alice Leslie, she merely 
obeyed the gay fancy of the mo- 
ment, and did, and said, and looked 
just as it bid her, without a thought 
of an after It was very plea- 
sant to the pretty, vivacious, fashion- 
able girl, who was only one of many 
such up in her own set, to como 
down and put out the paler local 
lights, and be the one bright par- 
ticular star and win all the honest 
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hearts, that showed her too clearly 
she could do so ‘an only shewilled it.’ 
Pleasant to play at having pastoral 
tastes, at delighting in fair scenery, 
at roving the woods, and finding the 
fields and brooklets, and the simple 
society of a few chosen friends ‘ suf- 
ficient to her.” She knew that when 
the first note of winter festivity was 
sounded in her own coterie that she 
could leave all these without a re- 
gret, and go back, with new roses on 
her cheek, to the old fields where 
fresh conquests awaited her. It 
pleased her to think that they would 
all talk of her down here long after 
she had left them and they had 
drifted from her mind; talk of her 
and quote ber sayings, and cite her 
dresses, and generally tell and re- 
tell the tale of her sojourn and suc- 
cesses amongst them. It was very 
much better than the sea-side, where 
she had spent the latter part of the 
summer. There she was subjected 
to the same set as in town to a de- 
gree that forbade all hope of their 
having anything fresh to say to each 
other when they met again in the 
winter. But here she was the 
stranger, the queen of hearts, the 
altar on which all sighed to lay 
their attentions. It was one little 
round of triumph to her from the 
moment she came down to break- 
fast, and was met by one brother 
with a flower, and the intelligence 
that the other had gone to meet the 
postboy, in order that she might 
have her letters the sooner, till the 
hour came for retiring, when all 
fought for the ‘barren honour’ of 
presenting her with her candlestick. 

She was a sight, walking along 
the little village, capitally costumed, 
with the brothers, one on either side 
of her, each jealously regarding 
each word or glance of hers. ‘The 
enh wes getting his first lesson in 
tne pleasure and the pain of loving 
from Miss Leslie. She took a safe 
tone with him, safe as far as she 
was herself concerned, that is, call- 
ing him a boy, and at the same time 
flattering him into a very unboyish 
heartache. He began to hate Henry 
for those years of seniority which 
made Alice refrain from taking that 
maddening elder sister’s tone with 
him which she occasionally adopted 
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when ‘the cub’ dared to be too sen- 
timental. 

And she was a spectacle on Sun- 
days, a spectacle that sometimes 
upset the curate, who was youn, 
and tender, like ‘Little Billee’ 
causing him to wish that he had 
more than seventy pounds a year. 
Her little straight throat and small 
head were the very things to make 
that ‘lily bend’—which is so be- 
comingly suggestive of devotional 
feeling—an easy thing for her to ac- 
complish. Her little prayer-book 
with the broad silver cross upon it, 
held in her little silver-grey kid- 
gloved hands; the tender-looking 
grebe collarette into which she 
nestled her round white chin; the 
sweet thrill of the voice that broke 
in and harmonised the inharmonious 
congregational singing; the way in 
which she half swept, half glided 
down the aisle, a sort of pious young 
sovereign—all these made her an 
unforgotten thing in that village for 
many a long day. 

Only Jack Markham refused to 
bend the knee to her. ‘ Di’s worth 
a thousand of her any day that can 
be named,’ he said, contemptuously, 
after listening to Henry tt’s 
earliest ebullitions of feeling respect- 
ing her. ‘She’s a good-looking girl 
enough, but take the wave out of 
her hair and the ribbons off her 
head, or do away with that hat and 
jacket, and those wonderful Bal- 
morals, and Miss Alice Leslie 
wouldn’t be such a great beauty, 
you'd see.’ 

But Henry refused to believe that 
he should see anything of the kind. 
‘Everything becomes her best—she 
makes defect perfection,’ he said, 
gravely, his love developing that 
vein of poetry which is in most of 
us, whether it ever be brought out 
or not; ‘she’d adorn a palace or & 
cottage equally well.’ 

*Whew-w,’ Jack Markham whis- 
tled slowly ; ‘the wind sets in that 
quarter, does it? Now look here, old 
fellow, we neither of us know about 

aces from personal experience; 

ut take my word for it, if you tried 
her in a cottage, you would have 4 
taste of her temper that would make 
you like her less.’ 

Jack Markham was not the only 
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one who was guilty of the weakness 
of speaking @ word in season to a 
man in love. Di was very fond of 
her brother, fond of him and proud 
of him in a certain way. She 
esteemed him for his fine sense of 
honour, for that perfect integrity 
which not only kept him invariably 
from seeming the thing he was not, 
but even more, made him on all 
occasions seem the thing he was. 
She admired him for his daring and 
skill in the field and chace, for his 


strength. She loved him warmly, 
as sisters do love brothers who pet 
and protect them. But withal she 
did not deceive herself about him, 
and she knew that he was not cast 
in the mould that would find favour 
in Alice Leslie’s eyes. It was hard 
for Di to word the truth even to 
herself, but she could not blind her- 
self to its being the truth. Henry 
had not the amount of education 
and cultivation which is deemed 
essential by even superficial young 
ladies who have been made free of 
current literature. 

It was hard to word the truth to 
herself, and still harder to hint the 
same to her brother. But Di did it 
gallantly at last, feeling strongly 
that it behoved her to avert from 
him any pain that might be averted, 
since she had brought this Alice 
Leslie upon him. So she took the 
opportunity of doing so one day 
when it was raining, and Alice, 
‘bored and ge (and rather cross, 
truth to tell), had gone upstairs to 
lie down on her couch, and make a 
little private moan as to the tedious- 
ness of a wet day in the country. 

The steady pattering down of the 
drops upon the dejected-looking 
shrubs immediately outside the win- 
dows seemed to have a depressing 
effect upon the whole party. Mrs. 
Prescott had retired, having de- 
clared it to be a good day to go and 
‘mend up’ a lot of things in her 
bedroom. Nellie was employed in 
reviling the weather that prevented 
her driving over to the nearest town 
for more salmon-coloured wool 
wherewith to ground a gorgeous 
Piece of wensted werk, and in wan- 
dering about the room in very vague- 
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ness. Henry and Di were respec- 
tively trying to read, and failing, by 
reason of the former being nervously 
expectant of Miss Leslie’s reappear- 
ance, and the latter being aly 
alive to the fact; and ‘the cub’ was 
irritably conscious that he was much 
marvelled at by his brother and 
sisters for staying in the house when 
he could have gone into the more 
congenial atmosphere of the stables. 
‘Such the power of love.” Willie 
had a horror, a horror such as can 
only possess a boy, of being laughed 
at; but he risked that misery rather 
than leave the place that might 
sibly be graced by Miss Leslie’s 
resence, 

At last Ellen broke a silence, 
which had lasted some time, by ex- 
claiming, 

‘ When is Alice coming down, Di? 
I wish she would make haste. I 
want to try that duet with her.’ 

* Hadn’t you better call her, Di?’ 
Henry suggested. ‘I’m anxious to 
hear that song. Call her down.’ 

Di laughed—‘ I thought you ob- 
jected to music by daylight? Be- 
sides, Alice would not be grateful to 
me for disturbing her.’ 

Henry rela into his book for 
@ page or two; then he defended 
his musical taste against that charge 
which had been made of daylight 
killing it. 

‘I’ve said sometimes that I don’t 
care to hear a constant strumming 
when I’m making up my accounts 
in the morning; but when we none 
of us have anything better to do, 
Wwe may as well have some music.’ 

‘Especially if Alice Leslie will 
join us if we have some, and keep 
away from us if we haven’t any; eh, 
Harry?” Ellen asked, laughing. 
‘Now I will be a jewel of a sister. 
I'll go and get her down.’ 

Di looked at her eldest brother as 
Ellen went out of the room, and 
she saw that he looked pleased, 
‘foolishly pleased,’ she thought, 
considering all things. The colour 
came upon his brow as he met her 
glance, too. Altogether, the signs 
were sure and bad. The time for 
speaking had come. 

‘Poor Alice!’ she said, leaning 
forward on her low seat with her 
book in her lap, and looking up with 
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a pretty little confidential air into 
her brother’s face. ‘Poor Alice; 
this has been a trying day for her— 
so wet.’ 

: Trying day for anybody,’ he an- 
swered, seeing that he was expected 
to say something. 

‘Yes, but for Tee, particularly for 
her. She shrugged her shoulders 
at the woods and fields she has been 
saying such sweet things about, 
when she came down this morning, 
and said a wet season in their so- 
ciety would be rather crushing.’ 

enry looked interested for a mo- 
ment; then an expression of ‘ know- 
ing more about it perhaps than Di 
aid’ swept over his face, and Miss 
Prescott felt called upon to say a 
word or two more. 

‘ She'll be acharming little woman 
of the world when she marries. 
fancy I see her already the mistress 
of a capitally-appointed house in a 

neighbourhood. Alice would 
90 wretched unless she were close 
to the park, and had a neat little 
brougham, and a showy saddle- 
horse, and a swell groom, and a 
running account at Elise’s. Charlie 
and I shall be in such a much more 
humble way that we shall not see 
much of her.’ 

‘She isn’t married yet,’ Henry 
Prescott said, hoarsely. The pic- 
ture his sister had conjured up was 
a horrible one for the poor fellow to 
contemplate. It was borne in upon 
his mind that he was loving not at 
all wisely, and a great deal too well. 

‘ No, she’s not married yet, as you 
say; but that’s the way she will 
marry, or ought to marry, to be 
happy: it’s her groove.’ 

‘She would be just as happy in 
another, Henry Prescott replied ; 
and Di had only time to shake her 
head and say ‘ No, no,’ before Miss 
Leslie and Ellen came into the room. 

* Alice has come to sing to you, 
Harry,’ Ellen began at once. ‘She 
was sound asleep when I got up, 
and just a little cross when I woke 
her, but she forgave me soon when 
I told her what, I wanted.’ 

* Not cross, I’m sure,’ Henry Pres- 
cott whispered, as he started. up to 
meet her; and Alice gave him a 
little flashing glance, and muttered 
quickly, 
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‘You won't believe that of me, 
will you? Nellie wouldn’t call me 
cross if she knew about a letter I’ve 
had to-day. Mamma says I must 
go home to-morrow,’ 

She whispered all this standing 
near to Henry, looking up almost 
imploringly into his eyes. 

Go home to-morrow,’ he r- 
ted; ‘oh! no you won't, Alice; 
mean——’ 

‘I fear I must, she said with a 
sigh, turning away. Then she 

ded, ‘Come, Di, come and sing 
away some of my sorrow, I have 
to leave you to-morrow, dear. Now 
don’t speak, it won’t bear talking 
about.’ 

So she staggered them and puz- 
zled them with her intentions and 
the abrupt announcement of her 
immediate departure, gracefully, and 
apparently excitedly, waving off all 
questioning on the subject. ‘Mamma 
had recalled her and she must go,’ 
shesaid. The truth was, she fancied 
that the dull and wet season had 
set in here, and that it would be 
livelier and more agreeable at Bays- 
water. So she determined to go 
away suddenly and be regretted. 

She sang her tenderest songs in 
her tenderest tones to them that 
night. She put aside her gay bril- 
liancy and substituted a soft air that 
was not sorrow exactly, but ‘ that 
resembled sorrow as the mist resem- 
bles the rain.’ Looking at her, and 
listening to her as she warbled out 
metrical assertions to the effect that 
she would marry her own love, for 
true of heart was she, and others of 
a like order, Henry Prescott camo 
to the conclusion that Di was much 
mistaken about her friend, and that 
the latter was peculiarly fitted by 
nature, habit, and education, to bless 
a country heart and adorn acountry 
life. He remembered that— 


* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win—or lose it all.’ 


He would put his fate to the touch 
to-morrow before she left. But on 
the morrow his design was frus- 
trated. Something intervened to 
delay Miss Leslie’s departure, 28 
shall presently be told. 
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CHAPTER V. 
* ALMOST LIKE A BROTHER.’ 


Tho one thing in which Miss 
Leslie did not conform to the normal 
habits of her entertainers, was in the 
matter of getting up early. It was 
the sole thing in which Henry 
Prescott could have desired to see 
her other than she was. And this, 
not from any motal objection to the 
morning languor that might de- 
velop into laziness, but because it 
prevented his enjoying the first 
fruits of her ia, 2 vain he 
got into the way of being a long 
time over his breakfast and the pre- 
vious day’s paper. In vain he 
would loiter about in the yard for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
after the groom had led his horse 
out, and then go back to the house, 
fraught with some question that 
was imperative, as to being asked 
of his sisters long after they be- 
lieved him to be well away o. the 
farm. It was all in vain that he did 
these things day after day with 
apparently inexhaustible patience; 
Alice Leslie scarcely ever could pre- 
vail upon herself to get out of her 
room before eleven o’clock. 

But this morning, the morning on 
which she had avowed that she 
must leave them, the sound of Miss 
Ieslie’s light step as she sprang 
along the pap and down the 
stairs made itself heard much earlier 
than usual. Ellen had carried the 
pet guest a cup of coffee and her 
letters shortly after the post-bag 
came in. Ellen had also communi- 
cated a piece of intelligence which 
Di had received. 

‘It’s a pity you’re going away to- 
day,’ the youngest Miss Prescott had 

‘Di has heard from Charlie, 
and he’s coming down to-morrow to 
stay for a week.’ 

‘Is he?’ Alice replied, carelessly. 
‘I’m glad I’m going though; Di 
would be lost to me as soon as he 
comes.’ Then she turned to her 
coffee and her correspondence; and 
Ellen Jeft her, aA wah down 
to tell them that Alice would be 
down directly, for a ‘wonder; and 
adding, to her brothers, ‘I suppose 
you will stop in, and see her this last 
morning, both of you—won’t you?’ 
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Alice came in presently, looking 
prettier than ever, both the boys 
thought, with a deeper rose-tint 
over her fair face than usual, and 
with her bright hair pushed far 
off behind her ears, and rolling in 
crimped luxuriance bebind. She 
was all that he had always felt sure 
she must be—all that a girl ought 
to be early in the morning, Henry 
Prescott thought, as he rose to 
meet her. Fresh and bright-hued 
in complexion, and dress faultlessly 
arrayed ; perfect in all those delicate 
points of spotless collar and cuffs, 
and well-fitting shoes and waist- 
band—wafting into the room with 
the fragrance of rosewater, and the 
mere idea of some exquisitely-per- 
fumed hair-wash about her—spark- 
ling and fastidious and unexcep- 
tionably neat, without being too effer- 
vescent, fanciful, or fussily careful. 

She came forward with a flutter- 
ing mass of open letters in her 
hand, and seated herself at the table, 
opposite to Henry, on the same side 
with.Di, only separated from that 
young lady by Willie (to whom she 
was less of a novelty early in tho 
day than to his elder brother—for 
Willie had devotedly disregarded 
the furm, and all appertaining 
thereto during Miss Lesle’s sojourn 
amongst them). As soon as she was 
seated she commenced speaking 
rapidly, and with a slight air of 
embarrassment, to Mrs. Prescott. 
But though her words were given 
to the old lady, her looks, when she 
raised them from the table, were 
bestowed on the eldest son. 

‘I hardly know how to tell you, 
Mrs. Prescott—you will think mo 
so everlasting, and mamma so very 
changeable; but I’ve heard from 
her again this morning, and she 
says if you can have me a little 
longer she shall be very glad to let 
me stay.’ 

‘My dear! certainly—only too 
glad to have you, Mrs. Prescott 
replied, warmly; and Henry gavo 
Alice a long grateful look, as she 
raised her eyes to his once more, 
which would have satisfied her as to 
his feelings, even if she had not 
fathomed them before. 

* How very kind of your mamma, 
Di said. 
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‘ Merciful inte 
dence on my behalf. 


ition of Provi- 
I should have 


had no one to speak to, now Charlie 
Carew is coming,’ Nellie put in, 
laughi 


ing. 

Henry waited to make his recog- 
nition of the prolongation of the 
favour of her society until Miss 
Leslie had breakfasted, and was 
loitering by herself in the bay 
window; then he came to her, and 
said— 

‘Are you very sorry that your 
mamma extended your leave of 
absence? Can you stand us and 
our dull ways, so different to yours, 
Di says, a little longer—patiently ?” 

He spoke so tenderly, that the 
soul of the coquette rose up and was 
eager for the fray. One scalp the 
more added to the collection she 
already had—what did it matter! A 
little meanness, a touch of falseness, 
a brief, well-acted lie, and the trick 
would be done! He was rather 
rough at present, a touch of love- 
sorrow would refine him, do him 
good, and perhaps cause him to be 
grateful to her for having brought 
* out his best’ in the years to come. 
Any way, whether it did this or not, 
the opportunity of adding to the list 
of her triumphs was given, and she 
would not miss it. So she looked up 
into his face (it is such an easy part 
to play, this one of fond feeling— 
such an easy, false, effective, shame- 
ful part, and it always gets filled so 
readily)—looked up into his face 
and almost sighed, and almost 
checked it, and answered, with an 
accent of reproach— 

‘ A little longer! patiently! Is 
that all you know of me?’ 

He would have given all his acres 
to have been able to speak then, and 
tell her how well he thought he 
knew her, and how dear the know- 
ledge was to him—to have been able 
to make her understand how un- 
speakably precious each single hairof 

¢ glistening nut-brown mass was 
to him—how beyond all price was 
the hope her last words had given 
him. Buthe could not. In theeyes 
of the rest of the unbiassed world 
his own sisters would not have been 
found wanting in a single feminine 
grace or charm by the side of the 
glittering Alice. But in the eyes of 
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Alice’s lover she was peerless—as 
superior to his sisters as Hyperion 
to a satyr. The intensity of the 
worship made the worshipper feel 
uncouth, unpolished, unworthy in 
every way. This delicate creature 
—this daintily-coloured, fragile piece 
of china! how could he—mere 
rough earthenware that he was— 
— to try to place himself beside 
er 

So he stood quite quelled, quite 
silent before her, looking down 
upon the proudly-poised little head 
of the queen of his soul. And 
she averted her eyes, that he might 
not see the laughter that lived in 
them, as she realized some of the 
Omphale sensations, and knew her 
Hercules was fluttering between 
hope and despair. Then, it was no 
part of her plan to let her host 
speak while her stay in his house 
still seemed a desirable thing to her 
—she put an end to the period by 
saying— 

‘Now I'll go and unpack my 
boxes again, and enjoy the full 
luxury of feeling that I am going 
to stay a little longer. I shall not 
seem sure of it while my trunks are 
aged With which speech she 
eft him, feeling foolish, and happy, 
and unsettled, as he had never felt 
before. 

And he had censured Di for going 
after strange gods, and not concen- 
trating her affections on some local 
object! It was astonishing how 
leniently his love for Alice made 
him look upon his sister's choice. 

Once more Di drove to the railway 
station to meet Charlie Carew, and 
this time there was no alloy to her 
happiness in meeting him, for he 
knew all there was to be known 
about her relations and surround- 
ings. No alloy to her happiness ?— 
She was almost sure that there was 
none—almost, but not quite sure, a8 
she remembered how pretty Alice 
Leslie looked as she came out to the 
lawn gate to see her (Di) start. 

Charlie had some very good news 
to tell her. He had just got his 
* second class,’ and would for the 
future be in receipt of a far better 
income than was his when he wooed 
and won Miss Prescott. He told her 
this at once, as soon as they got 
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free of the station and were bowling 
along the open country road—told 
her, in a hearty sort of sympathy 
way that was intensely gratifying. 
She felt that he was identifying her 
with his career—an ambition which 
is every woman’s—when he spoke 
of this success to her as of a thing 
that intimately concerned them 
both. 

Was there any alloy to the happi- 
ness of that brisk drive through that 
crisp early winter air? Was there 
any feeling that she wished she had 
not got it to tell when she began— 

‘Oh, Charlie! you know Alice 
Leslie is here, don’t you ?’ 

‘Know she’s here?—no I don’t. 
Her mother told me the other day 
that she wanted Alice back at once. 
I thought, of course, she was gone.’ 

* No; she was going this morning; 
but there came a letter from her 
mother, saying she might stay on. 
And, do you know, I think Harry is 
more than rather glad of the re- 
prieve.’ 

‘What! Has Miss Alice been in- 
vesting her idle time in beguiling 
him ? Charlie asked, laughing. ‘She 
can't let her powers lie fallow on 
any consideration.’ 

‘Come, Charlie,’ Di said, promptly 
resenting the implied slur upon her 
brother ; ‘ it would be a good match 
fur Alice—one that she might well 
contemplate making without any 
stress of circumstance.’ 

‘Undoubtedly; nevertheless she 
won't contemplate making it, Char- 
lie said, as they drew up at the en- 
trance; and this time the Prescott 
family abstained from coming in 
procession to meet Mr. Charles 
Carew. 

‘The two other girls were gone 
out for a walk,’ Di heard, when she 
inquired after them. ‘ Alice said she 
thought you would not want them,’ 
Mrs. Prescott said, significantly; 
and Di felt that Charlie did not like 
the manner significant being applied 
to him, and so answered more curtly 
than was usual with her— 

‘ No, I don’t want them ; but they 
might have said where they were 
going, and then we could have gone 
to meet them—couldn’t we, Charlie ?’ 

* Yes,’ Charlie replied, with un- 
welcome alacrity. ‘But, after all, 
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some one can say which way they 
have gone; surely some one has 
seen them ?’ 

‘Impatient to see Alice, Di 
thought, dejectedly. ‘Oh dear! what 
had I better do, I wonder ?—let 
things take their course, or try to 
regulate them ?’ 

Poor Di! Thousands—tens of 
thousands of women have asked 
themselves this question, when 
some sign of the wavering alle- 
giance has been shown to them; 
and each one would have done well 
to accept this truth—that forall the 
good gained by taking other means, 
it would be as well to let ‘ things 
take their course.’ 

Especially is it idle and vexatious, 
and altogether more worthless and 
void of good result than vanity 
itself, when the woman who fears 
desertion has given all the love she 
has to give, and not only given it, 
but shown him that she has done so. 
Satiety cannot well avoid setting in 
where too much sweetness reigns. 
He is very apt to love more, if she 
shows that she may love less, for 


* The heart of a man ’s like that delicate weed 
Which requires to be trampled on boldly indeed 
Ere it give forth the fragrance you wish to extract: 
Tis a s‘mile, trust me, if not new, exact.’ 


Now, Di was very fond of Mr. 
Carew, and she had shown all her 
fondness without fear. But she had 
plenty of sense, and plenty of pride, 
and a sound strong feeling that it 
would be useless to struggle against 


the inevitable. If he were inclined 
to admire her dazzling friend, more 
than in honour he ought to have 
done, no feeble holdings back on the 
path he wanted to take would effec- 
tually restrain him. So she wisely 
determined to be passive—to let 
‘ things take their course,’ and only 
to seek to ward off evil by making 
herself as attractive as possible. 

She was much too sensible to 
scorn any of those adventitious aids 
of dress which are so powerful for 
good orill. Di knew very well that 
Charlie, who took the colour of his 
eyes and the tone of his hair and 
complexion into consideration when- 
ever he bought a new cravat—whose 
gloves were always immaculate— 
who was always, in fact, so well 
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dressed, that it was impossible to 
say what he wore; she. knew that 
Charlie would not be lenient to her 
appearance falling short of Alice’s 
in any:way. Di did not deck herself 
in such daring bits of colour as did 
the brilliant, brown-haired girl who 
could wear any hue with impunity ; 
but Charlie found her appearance 
very satisfactory when they started 
for their walk, and he marked the 
low easy fall of her shoulders, out- 
lined by the rich dark fur tippet 
she wore over her black velvet 
jacket. Her way, too, of carrying 
her dress up in one hand, as though 
it had been a habit, was pretty, for 
she had not looped it up; properly 
because she had been driving. Yes; 
she was a nice, easy figure—one 
that would pay for dressing to the 
full as well as——the young lady 
who broke upon his vision at the 
turn of the road,even as-he was 
thinking this. In reality, there 
were two young ladies and a gentle- 
man, but he overlooked Jack Mark- 
ham and Nellie Prescott in his ad- 
miration of Alice Leslie. 

She had risen to the occasion in a 
manner quite worthy of her aim and 
herself. That is to say, she had dived 
to the bottom of one of her trunks 
and brought up a dress hitherto 
deemed ‘ too good for the country.’ 
Picture her as she advanced to meet 
Charlie and Di; in a blameless cos- 
tume of grey plush velvet, looped up 
over the petticoat, that had stripes 
of velvet, looking like cross-bars of 
red pastry upon it. Picture this 
sheony, lustrous figure, crowned by 
waving masses of nut-brown hair, 
kept well together by the compact 
little oval black hat—coming along 
to meet them, knowing that she was 
perfectly appointed, knowing that 
she walked well, and knowing, 
moreover, that the man she was 
meoting was very keen about such 
things! Mr. Carew had seen her 
last in full evening dress, floating 
round a big ball-room, in another 
man’s arms. He liked this view of 
her much better; he liked it so 
well, in fact, that he did not take 
his eyes away from her until Nellie 
cxclaimed— 

‘ Well, Mr. Carew, you seem to 
have forgotten me.’ Then he shook 


hands with his future sister-in-law 
hurriedly, and they all turned to 
walk homewards. 

Presently Henry Prescott joined 
them, and dismounted. Then the 

ty of six broke into fragments, 
Vellie and Jack Markham leading, 
the authorized lovers coming next, 
and Mr. Prescott and Miss Leslie 
bringing up the rear. Alice was 
flushed—with exercise ?—most be- 
comingly,and there was just a little 
touch of agitation in her tone as she 
said— 

‘You didn’t come home to 
luncheon to-day; how was that? 
We were quite dull without you, 
and offended Willie very much by 
regretting you openly.’ 

‘ Did you regret me openly,’ he 
asked. 

* Yes, I did; it was ungrateful to 
Willie, was it not? The poor boy 
had wasted his whole morning in 
trying to make himself agreeable to 
Nellie and myself; it took away his 
appetite to find he had failed.’ 

‘ I am almost sorry you regretted 
my absence “openly,”’ Henry 
Prescott muttered. ‘ Not but what 
it is very good of you to regret me 
at all, or think of me at all; butif 
you had cared much you wouldn't 
have said it.’ 

He looked eagerly into Alice's 
face as he said it, and the girl 
trembled with the dread she had 
that she might not be able to re- 
press him until the time came for 
it to matter little whether he spoke 
or not. He saw the tremor, and 
fancied it a favourable sign—fancied 
that she kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground because she feared to let 
him see all she was feeling, which 
she did in truth, though she was 
feeling something widely different 
from that which he hoped and 
imagined. 

‘It would be difficult for any 
one under any circumstances to get 
up much deep feeling about any 
one else staying away at luncheon 
time,’ she said, with a little laugh, 
‘unless you were a Daniel Lambert 
missing oysters.’ 

‘Have you been walking far?’ 
he asked, irrelevantly. 

‘ About three miles, I believe ; they 
seemed ten to me.’ 
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‘Has Jack Markham been with 
you all the time?’ 

‘Nearly—not all the time, she 
PB we with ascarcely perceptible 
shrug of the shoulders, which in- 
dicated that Jack Markbam’s pre- 
sence had added to the seeming dis- 
tance. The shrug, slight as it was, 
was not thrown away on the man for 
whom it was given: it crushed the 
dawning jealousy he was quite pre- 

to feel, even about Jack.’ 

‘ Jack is one of the best fellows 
in the world,’ he began, enthusi- 
astically. 

‘So you all say,’ she replied, in- 
differently. ‘I see that he looks 
very healthy and happy, and that 
is aborft all I do see in bim.’ 

‘ You have heard of him and Di, 
I suppose; she would have done 
well to take him.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I have heard about 
it, Alice replied, almost testily. ‘ It 
would have been funny, though, if 
she had taken him when she could 
get Charlie Carew.’ 

She spoke with an earnest warmth 
that Henry Prescott had never seen 
her evince atout anything before. 

‘You think highly of Carew, 
then ?’ he said ; and she remembered 
herself, and controlled all evidence 
of emotion, as she replied, coolly 
enough— 

‘Oh, yes; as highly as you think 
of most people of whom you know 
nothing particular one way or the 
other. We're very intimate; he’s 
almost like a brother to me.’ 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VL. 
* But now to send me back 
To faded hopes and fears ; 
To bid me seek again the track 
My foot has left for years, 
To cancel what must be ; 
To alter what has been: 
Ah! this indeed is mockery 
Fit for a fairy queen.’ 
The man who was ‘ almost like 
a brother’ to Miss Leslie and that 
young lady herself found themselves 
in the drawing-room together for 
about ten minutes’ before dinner. 
Whether the situation was unpre- 
Ineditated, or the result of design 
on any one’s part, cannot be deter- 
mined. Alice was not -wont to 
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hurry herself over her toilet, but 
this evening she was ready before 
either of her friends. Charlie 
Carew rarely risked the gloom 
which settles over the ‘ early man’ 
in the drawing-room before dinner ; 
but this day he came down two 
minutes after Miss Leslie. She was 
sorting a collection of music when 
he came in, standing before the 
piano with her back to the door. 
Apparently she did not hear him 
enter, for she maintained her po- 
sition without making a sign. At 
last he came near to her and spoke. 

‘ The country seems to agree with 
you. I never saw you looking 
better.’ 

He stood facing her now, at the 
end of the piano, leaning one arm 
upon it, bending down his head to 
make her meet the admiration his 
eyes were expressing. 

‘It does agree with me, and J’m 
glad you think I look well. Did you 
come down before all the others to 
tell me that?’ 

“*I dare not tell you anything 
more now.’ 

A scarlet flush supplanted the 
usual delicate rose-tint on her face 
as she lifted her head and looked at 
him. There had been a flirtation 
between them at one time—a flirt- 
ation sufficiently well marked to 
empower her own set to kindly talk 
about it a good deal when Charlie 
engaged himself to Di Prescott. 
She remembered all these things 
as he spoke, and it seemed to her 
that he remembered them too. 

*You are looking so well, he 
went on, ‘ that if I had been wise 
I should not have put myself in the 
way of seeing you.’ ° 

‘ The sight is not likely to prove 
dangerous, Mr. Carew; you are well 
guarded.’ 

‘ Am I--I’m not so sure of that; 
not so well guarded but that I felt 
it like a knife in my heart just now 
when I heard that you were carry- 
ing on. with Henry Prescott.’ 

‘ That’s simply absurd,’ the girl 
said, with a haughty movement of 
the head—a movement Charlie much 
admired. He was so foolishly 
‘taken’ invariably with all such 
small airs and * That's 
simply absurd: besides, if it were 
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the case, wouldn’t the arrangement 

= — ? He will be your bro- 
er: what acharming famil 

we should be.’ vishsind 

* Don’t torture me,’ Di Prescott’s 
lover pleaded. ‘I appreciate you 
too highly to calmly contemplate 
seeing you throw yourself away.’ 

‘ On one of the family—surely I 
might be satisfied with what you 
have found good enough. If it all 
comes to , what a comfort ‘our 
mother-in-law will be to us both, 
won’t she?’ 

Mr. Carew winced. Mrs. Prescott 
was one of the drawbacks he was 
beginning to find to this marriage 
scheme of his. Nevertheless it 
jarred upon him that Alice Leslie 
should scoff at her. So now he 
winced, and moved a little im- 
patiently, and Alice took heart of 
grace in seeing that still she could 
make him suffer. 

‘Shall I be one of Di’s brides- 
maids? She has asked me, but I 
have hesitated; I wanted to know 
whether you would like it or not,’ 
she asked, going on with her occu- 


pation,‘and speaking out in the ac- 
cents of feigned unconcern. 


‘ Like it!’ He echoed her last 
words pathetically. 

‘ Does that mean that language 
of your own cannot tell how much 
you would like it? or that you’re 
disgusted with me for contem- 
plating occupying a part you have 
designed for another? or what?’ 

‘ It means—I won’t tell you; you 
know very well what it means. 
You are unfeeling, Alice; as you 
have no right to be, considering all 
things.’ 

* Am I unfeeling—considering all 
things ? Her eyes met his now, 
sparkling with the light that had 
often been brought to bear upon 
him of old, with soft pearly reflec- 
tions on her transparent forehead 
cast from the waving raised hair, 
with one small hand resting upon 
the pile of music, in dangerously 
close proximity to his. 

It was in him to be carried with- 
out consideration by such things— 
the beauty present was always more 
potent with him than the beauty 
absent; he never ‘ made light of the 
rest if the rose was not there.’ So 
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now he prisoned the fluttering hand, 
and told her he ‘ dared not thank 
her as she deserved to be thanked 
for letting him see that it had not 
been all play to her.’ 

‘Now we must not get senti- 
mental,’ the girl said, laughing, and 
affecting to try and release her 
hand; ‘ that would be too absurd 


in your — Moreover, what 
would Dinah say?’ and again 
Charlie Carew winced—for the 
Christian name of his betrothed was 
far from his taste—as heanswered— 

‘1 should hope Di would have 
too much sense to be jealous.’ 

‘Or to seem so: which do you 
mean ?’ 

‘ Both; that is a sort of thing I 
couldn’t stand.’ 

* Without cause, and she certainly 
has no cause to be jealous of me.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. I 
thought so myself till I saw you 
to-day, but now!—Well, any evil 
consequences that may ensue will 
be to myself only.’ 

‘Iam not so sure of that,’ Alice 
said, in a low voice, walking away 
discreetly to the fireplace as she 
spoke. Then the rest came in; Di 
with a paler face and a more 
anxious look in her eyes than he had 
ever seen in her before. And his 
conscience smote him a little about 
Di, and his heart smote him much 
about Alice! 

It was in vain that he sought to 
conceal it from himself; he was in a 
very awkward position. It was not 
only that duty called him one way 
and inclination another, but that he 
was conscious that whatever he did 
or said, or left undone or unsaid, 
gave pain to one or other of the 
two women between whom he was 
steering his perilous course. Di 
was jealous with reason and with 
right. Alice was jealous without 
either. So he taught himself to be- 
lieve that it behoved him to give 
her the least cause for the feeling. 
It worried him that Di should look 
wistfully at him when, by tone or 
glance, he made manifest his too 
deep admiration for her friend. It 
worried him, and made him feel that 
Di was exacting, and inconsiderate, 
and oppressive, and not at all 
ada to share the life he should 
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like to lead. It seemed to him that 
he could have borne to see Di sur- 
rounded by admirers with perfect 
compcsure—with more than com- 
posure, in fact, with pride and satis- 
faction. Indeed, he would have been 
delighted to see his taste endorsed 
in such a way by other men. It 
was always pleasant to a man to 
feel that his , wife could command 
any amount of homage; but he 
began to fear that Di, good-looking 
as she undoubtedly was, lacked the 
charm which would make other 
men envy him! Alice had it, and 
no mistake; there would have been 
some triumph in carrying her off— 
some compensation for the loss of ba- 
chelor freedom in going into a room 
with a woman who was always 
faultlessly got up, and to whom 
every one was eager to be intro- 


duced. There had been a most 
wanton wasting of a golden oppor- 
tunity in his allowing a passing 
fancy for a pretty fresh face make 
him lose Miss Leslie. 

She was in the full swing of the 


society to which he belonged. She 
would have presided at his table 
and made his house attractive to his 
friends in a way that Di, with her 
scant knowledge of the world, her 
country habits and ideas, would be 
incapable of doing. He knew now 
that he was only affectionately fond 
of poor Di; he felt horribly certain 
that she would pall upon him, and 
that he would speedily become 
bored and indifferent to her. Then 
what a nuisance her being in love 
with him would be; how hideously 
his lot would contrast with that of 
the man who married Alice Leslie. 
As he thought all these things, sit- 
ting there in silence, Di almost fa- 
thomed that he was repenting, and 
again she was torn to pieces with 
conflicting doubts as to what it 
+ a be well—possible—for her to 

0. 

‘The heart is a free and a fetter- 
less thing!’ Miss Prescott remem- 
Sea ere it \« this, on ees au- 

rity of some lyric poet unknown. 
Free and fetterless, or given to 
change ; it was human to be so, and 

lie Carew was very human. 
She tried hard not to blame him, 
not to hate him with the hot hate of 
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tortured love, as she saw the shadow 
of the coming change. 

It was hard, too, to preserve pre- 
cisely the same demeanour as of old 
to Alice, to the girl who was win- 
ning so easily what Di prized above 
all earthly things—Charlie’s love. 
There was something that was 
cruelly hard to bear in Miss Leslie’s 
coolness. Di felt that her state of 
mind was patent to her rival, and 
her rival was most airily uncon- 
cerned about it—accepting the con- 
straint which overclouded the others 
as a fitting tribute to her winning 

wers. 

Tn addition to the private pangs 
of jealousy, Di was smarting under 
the half consciousness of its being 
transparent to her own family, to 
those who had never cordially ap- 
proved of Charlie Carew. During 
all the years she had known him, 
she had never seen Henry look so 
grave and sad. The words ‘dull 
and mute’ but faintly express the 
quality of the dulness and speech- 
lessness which seemed to 
him; and Di fell into the error of 
imagining that he was these things 
on her account, which it need hardly 
be said was not the case. He looked 
at Mr. Carew rather in the light of 
a rival to himself than a defaulter 
from his sister now. 

We all know what a long evening 
is like in a country house, when the 

is small and three or four of 
the members of it are quite the re- 
verse of being at their ease. The 
frequent glances at the clock, whose 
hands lag as they never lagged 
before; the lame attempts at esta- 
blishing general conversation; the 
hopeless failures in accomplishing 
the same; the vain efforts to con- 
ceal the consciousness of concealing ; 
the wild joy whieh pervades each 
heart when the moment for going to 
bed and getting out of it all arrives; 
the frantic zeal with which each 
one clings to the weak hope that 
before to-morrow night something 
will have turned up to render mat- 
ters more endurable. Such even- 
ings have been in the experience of 
most of us, and surely they are 
punishment sufficiently heavy for 
any but the blackest sins of the 
most hardened offenders. 
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It would all have gone better if 
Ellen had not allowed herself to be 
engrossed by a book, which she found 
far more agreeable than any of her 
companions. Indeed, just at the 
close of the evening, there was, 
through her agency, a slight re- 
action against the distrust and mo- 
notony that had reigned. 

‘Let us have some music,’ she 
said, briskly. ‘Come, Alice, you 
sing, and Di will accompany you.’ 

‘What shall I sing?’ Alice asked, 
languidly rising, and addressing 
Charlie Carew. Nellie answered for 
him. 

‘He doesn’t know or care any- 
thing about singing. I'll select for 
you—this jolly little song, “’Tis all 
that I can say.”’ 

So Alice, standing behind Di, 
sang the sweet tinkling melody to 
which Tom Hood’s graceful, tender 
words have been set, and Charlie 
found himself drawn towards the 
= up near to Alice’s side; and 

i kept her face steadily set towards 
the wall, and knew that her brow 
was burning. 

It was a large room, and the trio 
at the piano were well removed from 
the vicinity of the rest of the party. 
They remained there after the song 
had come to a conclusion, Di play- 
ing a dreamy piece in a reckless 
way, the other two motionless and 
silent—strangely motionless and si- 
lent—wrapt in the strains, 

Presently Di felt impelled to break 
the spell which seemed to be upon 
them. She broke off suddenly in 
the middle of a bar, rising and turn- 
ing round on the instant. As sho 
did so she wished that she had never 
played at all, or gone on playing 
for ever, or done anything rather 
than see what she did—Alice’s hand 
clasped in Charlie's, willingly, lov- 
ingly, as no girl can suffer her hand 
to be clasped, save by a man who 
loves and is Joved by her. 

The position was embarrassing 
enough for them all, but it was 
made more agonizing to Di by her 
dread that the others had seen it 
also. She brushed hastily past the 
pair, saying, as she did so, ‘I think 
we are all tired: won’t it be well to 
say good-night, and not disturb 
Alice in her room to-night, Nellie ? 


rhaps. ° 
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So, contrary to their usual custom, 
there was no dressing-room chat be- 
tween the three girls that night. 
Di wanted to be alone. It was 
necessary now that she should make 
up her mind to do something definite 
on the morrow. 

Another mind was also made up 
that night. Henry Prescott had not 
seen what his sister had, but he had 
seen enough to make him heartsore 
and doubtful. Alice had been very 
sweet to hin—sweet and encourag- 
ing, as it never occurred to him a 
girl would be unless she meant to 
marry him when he asked her. And 
from his point of view it seemed im- 
possible that Alice should ever have 
doubted his intention of asking her, 
after all he had said and looked. 
Now it appeared as if there was 
more than a possibility of a mistake 
being made, and so he resolved to 
set.the doubt at rest in the morning. 

It was not Henry Prescott whom 
Alice Leslie had rey and expected 
to see when she left the house for a 
before-breakfast stroll the next day. 
That it was not was painfully evi- 
dent to him when she gave him her 
hand unwillingly, and turned her 
face, where a blush of vexation 
reigned, towards the house, as if in 
anticipation of some other ap- 
pearing. 

* You are early this morning,’ he 
began, turning round, with the evi- 
dent intention of accompanying ber. 

‘Yes. I’m soon going away, you 
know, and it has come to me to feel 
that I have been wasting opportu- 
nity in not seeing more of the coun- 
try—at all times of day, I mean. I 
may never have the chance again.’ 

‘ Often, I hope.’ 

‘Then it will be when I am tra- 
velling.’ 

‘ Who knows? you may live here.’ 

* Never, I hope,’ the girl answered, 
almost pettishly. ‘I should cut my 
throat in a week if I felt myself 
fixed in an English country place 
for life, I haven't the local mind. 
I can’t stand middle-class country 
people and their small interests, 
their wild excitement about each 
other's housemaids’ iniquities, and 
their generally placid monotony. 
You see, lam not “to the manner 
born.” Ishould adopt it awkwardly. 
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She spoke rapidly and earnestiy. 
With all his admiration for her, 
Henry Prescott had never been 
much impressed with the truthfal- 
ness of this ‘ girl for whom his heart 
was sick.’ But he felt that she 
spoke the truth now, and he was 
more pained by its being the truth 
than vexed at her rudeness in speak- 
ing it. 

*You have had an unfortunate 
experience of “ middle-class country 
people,” Miss Leslie,’ he said, 
gravely. 

‘No, I have not; I have had a 
remarkably favourable experience. 
I have known you and your mother 
and sisters, and Iam very fond of 
you all, and you know it; but you 
are unlike the majority, and when 
one speaks of a class one thinks of 
the majority.’ 

‘Wherever you were the rough 
and coarse would fall away in awe, 
and the refined would seek and as- 
similate with you: it would be so, 
trust me, even in the country.’ 
hn 9 laughed, and shook her 


‘Thanks for the compliment and 
the flattery, but I have no ambition 
to reform a neighbourhood.’ 

They had come to a little wicket- 
gate that opened out from the plan- 
tation through which they had 
walked intoa meadow. They stopped 
at it, and she leant her arms on the 
top of it, and bent her head down in 
& nervous impatient manner, that 
was in harmony with her words and 
way of uttering them. 

The man by her side did not deem 
his deserts other than small with 
regard to this girl, but he did not 
‘fear his fate too much.’ If he had 
erred in his estimate of her, he 
would realise the full effects of that 
estimate at once. 

‘Have I been mistaken about you 
all this time, Alice? he began; and 
she lifted up her eyes and asked in- 
nocently— 

‘ All what time?’ 

‘ All the time you’ve seemed to— 
like me to love you.’ 

‘No, not a bit mistaken. I have 
liked you to love me as a sister.’ 

‘It was no sister’s interest you 
have shown in me.’ He spoke very 
sadly. Alice Leslie would have been 
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more flattered if he had infused a 
touch of bitterness into his tone. 
She rather liked to be reviled about 
such things; the scalp had an addi- 
tional charm which had cost the 
victim visible torture in the taking. 

‘It was no sister’s interest you 
have shown in me; at least I thought 
it meant more, and I’ve been mis- 
taken. You’ll forgive me for trou- 
bling you about it, won’t you?’ 

* Yes,’ she said, holding out her 
hand to him; and he took it, stand- 
ing still, like one who was sorely 
stricken. 

‘Forgive you, yes; and be very 
grateful to and fond of you,’ she 
murmured: ‘and you will forgive 
me for having been blind, for that 
is what it has been.’ 

‘No, not that,’ he said, dropping 
herhand. ‘ Keep truthful, Alice, in 
word at least. You have not been 
blind; you saw it all, and knew 
what was coming, and helped it for- 
ward, and I know you did all this 
and can forgive you; but I can’t 
forgive you if you’re false enough 
to pretend you're taken by surprise. 
There, I have said my last word on 
the subject.’ 

‘ And we shall always be friends?” 
she asked, pathetically. 

* Yes, always, if you care for my 
friendship. can’t turn against a 
girl I love because she prefers an- 
other fellow; but you have been a 
bright star in my life, Alice, and it 
will seem dark for a long time with- 
out you.’ 

‘You won’t miss me for long; no 
one is missed for long,’ she said. 

‘Is that your creed? Well, it’s 
not mine, thank heaven.’ Then he 
went away and left her, and she 
waited on expectantly, impatiently, 
and no one came. 

Not that the one for whom she 
waited, Charlie Carew, was a laggard 
in love by any means, but he found 
himself very unexpectedly detained. 
Di Prescott’s voice summoned him 
into the drawing-room as he was 
picking up his cap in the hall, pre- 
paratory to taking a stroll, about 
the same time that Henry joined 
Alice. ‘Come in here, Charlie,’ she 
cried out, in a firm, clear tone, and 
he, reassured by the tone, went in 
unhesitatingly. 
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She got up and met his extended 
hand warmly, but stood off when 
he would have kissed her; at which 
rebuff he shrugged his shoulders 
and sauntered off to the window, as 
though a woman’s whims were 
really beyond him. 

‘It’s always useless going round 
a subject, isn’t it Charlie?’ she be- 
gan. ‘It would break my heart, 
crush me completely, to marry you 
and feel that you loved Alice Leslie. 
After what I saw last night can I be 
sure, can you be sure yourself, that 
you don’t care more for her than 
for me?’ 

* You are exacting.’ 

‘Am I? Perhaps so, about what 
is due to my love and your honour. 
Look you here,’ she added, abruptly, 
and then came a look in her eyes 
that made her more beautiful than 
Aliee Leslie for the moment, ‘ I will 
never be tolerated. I believe I can 
endure a sharp pain, but I will not 
court the dull aching of indifference. 
If I am not prized above every one, 
I will not seem to be held dear by 
you in a lesser degree. I offer you 
your release from all the vows you 
made the other day, and no one 
shall ever blame you to me for 
taking it; but I can’t play second to 
any woman in the world.’ 

‘Do you dread my asking you to 
do so?’ 

* Not your asking, but your forcing 
me todo so. Iam not good enough 
to rashly engage to play the part of 
a neglected wife.’ 

‘I cannot condescend to combat 
mad jealousy.’ 

She laughed scornfully. 

‘Don’t be bitter, Charlie. The 
remembrance: of the position you 
both put me in last night might 
check anything of that sort, if the 
thought of the easy way out of your 
difficulty which I show to you does 
not do it.’ 

‘If you wish to break off the en- 
gagement I can make no appeal. 
I had better leave to-day, and write 
to your brother from town.’ 


‘I will tell my brother. As to 
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your leaving to-day, well, Charlio, 
that you must decide about.’ 

She regarded him wistfully while 
she gave him this last chance of 
appealing against her ‘ offer of re- 
lease.’ He did not take it, and two 
hours afterwards the groom drove 
him to the station, and the Prescotts 
saw him for the last time, while Di 
took herself for a long drive, with 
only Pet and her thoughts for com- 
panions. 

The evil-doer meanwhile was not 
flourishing like a green bay tree. 
Alice Leslie was very far from being 
guiltless in the matter; but guilty 
people get such hard measure dealt 
out to them by their friends, that it 
is quite a relief occasionally to take 
the other side. My sympathies have 
always gone greatly with the kindly 
old Scotchwoman, who inquired re- 
gretfully why nobody prayed for 
the ‘puir de’il.’ So now there is 
strong temptation to lighten the 
darkness which hangs over Alice. 

Naturally she did not stay very 
long in the house after having re- 
fused the master of it. She occu- 
pied herself a great portion of the 
day in packing her trunks, and the 
rest of it in writing letters; and 
when she came down to dinner there 
were more traces of tears on her 
face than on Di’s. When she de- 
parted from the Prescotts she did 
so With many protestations of eter- 
nal friendship for Di, and many 
entreaties that Di would come and 
spend part of ‘ next season’ with her 
at Bayswater. But before that next 
season Mrs. Leslie had pointed out 
the path of duty to Charlie Carew, 
and compelled that young man to 
take it. Need it be said that the 
aforesaid path led to the altar, where 
Alice soon joined him. Jack Mark- 
ham, when he heard of it, felt that 
his star was in the ascendant again. 
Whether it was so or not shall be 
told at some future time, when pas- 
sages from the married life of Charlie 
Carew will be given to those who 
have been interested in his last 
bachelor days. 
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LIFE IN LODGINGS. 
By Tom SLENDER. 


IFE in lodgings! What dif- 
ferent impressions these words 
convey! There are some persons 
who, having every comfort and 
luxury at command, imagine such a 
life to be rather a pleasing variety 
than otherwise. Tired of the mono- 
tony of having nothing to desire, 
they almost look forward with de- 
light to the prospect of ‘roughing 
it’ for a few weeks in some half- 
faornished lodgings by the seaside; 
and when the weather is fine, and 
one bright and sunny day succeeds 
another, it does not so much matter 
what the lodgings are, provided the 
beds are clean and the food eatable. 
But to live in lodgings day after day, 
week after week, till the year’s cycle 
is completed, and to pass year after 
year in the same fashion through 
fair weather and foul, in sickness 
and in health, is certainly about one 
of the least comfortable and most 
dispiriting things that can be done. 
It is amusing to hear people who 
have the means of gratifying every 
wish, and who live in the most com- 
fortable, well-arranged houses, as- 
suring their poor relations that they 
have known a great many persons 
who were exceedingly comfortable 
in lodgings. Small rooms are, they 
affirm, more cosy than large ones; 
and there is an almost enviable 
luxury in not having the responsi- 
bility and cares of an establishment. 
Nothing is easier than for a rich 
man to lounge comfortably in an 
easy-chair, and legislate for his 
poorer neighbours, and enlarge 
authoritatively upon the imaginary 
bliss of genteel poverty. 

It happened to me that, after a 
great commercial crisis, my hus- 
band, finding it necessary to econo- 
mize, in a reckless moment con- 
ceived the idea that the readiest 
and pleasantest way of attaining his 
object would be to let our house. 
We had only just bought and fur- 
nished it; and it suited us exactly 
in all respects. And as I had been 
congratulating myself that nothing 
more remained to be done but to sit 
still and enjoy it, I was struck with 
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dismay when it was proposed that a 
letter should be written to Messrs. 
Lettum and Cheatum, requesting 
them to find us a tenant for our 
house. 

Having got this idea into his 
head, my husband | persuaded him- 
self, and tried to persuade me, that it 
would be a really pleasant thing to do. 

‘Pleasant to leave this house, 
which we have just made so clean 
and comfortable ? quoth I. 

* That is just the reason, my dear. 
We are not quite settled yet; and it 
is in a good situation, and a tempt- 
ing offer to any one in want of a 
furnished house. Besides, the inde- 
pendence of being able to come and 
go just as and when and where one 
likes would be so delightful. The 
sense of freedom which that alone 
would give would, I am sure, make 
up to you for the loss of any of the 
minor home comforts which you 
might miss. We might even go 
and live abroad,’ added he. 

‘Live abroad! I detest it. I did 
it once, but Heaven preserve me 
from ever doing it again!’ 

‘ Well, but think of the luxury of 
having no housekeeping ; no domes- 
tic anxieties; no servants; of being 
able to go about from place to place 
just as you please. The Falconers 
always live in this way.’ 

* Possibly—but they are the last 
people whose advice or example I 
would follow in a matter of this 
kind. They do not care to be com- 
fortable: indeed I do not believe 
that — even know the meaning of 
the word.’ 


* My dear, that is just what I am 


trying to impress upon you. Itis 
not only cheaper, and far more 
wholesome, than living so long in 
one place, but it is so much more 
comfortable.’ 

I shook my head, and said, in as 
resigned a tone as I could, ‘ You 
must do as you please: gentlemen 
always do. Only do not try to im- 
pose upon yourself and me by sup- 

ing that we shall find comfort in 

onbin a house like this, and living 
in wretched, dirty lodgings.’ 
2L 
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*I assure you, my love, that 
things are quite changed now: that 
beautiful lodgings are to be had 
everywhere. In fact, it is become 
the fashionable way of living. I 
entirely believe all I tell you.’ 

I was silent. I would not con- 
tend: I never do; and, besides, I 
was weak enough to entertain a 
faint hope that his words might 
prove true, and in the depths of my 
heart had some curiosity about this 
terra incoynita. So I did my best to 
facilitate the letting of our house, 
which was soon accomplished in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

I felt a sudden pang as my own 
door closed behind me, and shut me 
out from the right to go in and out 
as I pleased; and I got into the fly 
which was to convey us to the 
station. We bdth disliked the sea, 
and had determined to make a trial 
of ——, as affording more amuse- 
ment than any other inland place 
we knew of; and we had been much 
struck with the extreme beauty of 
its scenery the previous summer, 
while visiting some friends in the 
neighbourhood. 

I had written to these friends to se- 
cure lodgings for us out of the town, 
if possible, and had been well pleased 
to hear that some had been found 
in a small but beautifully-situated 
house which had often attracted 
our notice as we drove by. 

It was early spring, and the 
weather still cold ; so we were glad 
to find a fire, and tea, awaiting us; 
but, beyond these creature-comforts, 
there was not much that looked in- 
viting. Even my husband glanced 
at the scanty, rickety, and not over- 
clean furniture with dismay, as he 
turned to the window, saying— 

* Charming prospect, my love; is 
it not?’ 

‘ Beautiful!’ I said. ‘It would 
be delightful if we could live out of 
doors; but I do not see how we can 
exist in these wretched rooms.’ 

There was a large round table in 
the middle of the room—large, at 
least, for the size of the room ; a small 
square one, on which was placed the 
tea-tray ; a dirty leather arm-chair 
on one side of the fireplace, and a 
cane garden-chair with a chintz- 
covered cushion on the other; dingy 
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damask curtains of skimp dimen- 
sions, and a faded drugget for a 
carpet. Such was the furniture of 
the rooms in which we were to live, 
morning, noon, and night, for some 
weeks to come. 

‘You mean they are badly fur- 
nished,’ my husband replied to my 
remark, ‘ Yes! to be sure they are; 
but that don’t matter. We can soon 
set that to-rights by driving to —— 
and hiring some furniture. We will 
do that to-morrow.’ 

I agreed to this; and we were 
busily employed, the first few days, 
in trying to make the two miserable 
little rooms look more comfortable 
and home-like. We succeeded better 
than I expected; the weather soon 
became genial and warm ; the scenery 
wés most beautiful; we spent the 
day in long drives and rambles 
over the country; and I began to 
think that perhaps, after all, ‘life 
in lodgings’ had its advantages, 
when a circumstance occurred which 
dispelled any anticipations of com- 
fort I had indulged in. One after- 
noon, when we came in from a long 
walk, I found the table covered with 
cards—Mrs. Cumberley, Miss Cum- 
berley, Miss Julia Cumberley, Mr. 
Cumberley, Mr. Augustus Cumber- 
ley. It was now my husband’s turn 
to look thoroughly dismayed. 

* What is all this? Who on earth 
are all these people? My dear, do 
you know? Are they friends of 
yours?” 

‘Friends of mine? No, indeed— 
I never heard their names before. I 
dare say they live at Norton Court 
—that large white modern-looking 
house we passed this morning—but 
I know nothing of them.’ 

‘Then why, in the name of 
heaven, did they come? Surely we 
might be left in peace in a place 
like this, where we have not a 
single acquaintance. There will be 
no comfort in this sort of life, if 
people are to come just as if we 
were at home.’ 

‘We had many friends at home 
that I was delighted to see,’ I re- 
plied, warmly. ‘I know nothing of 
these people; but I suppose that it 
is intended as a civility. 

‘I dare say it is; but we don't 
want civility,’ he replied, impa- 
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tiently. ‘We shall have to return 
it. Ifthis sort of thing goes on, we 
shall be driven out of the place.’ 
‘Then did you mean to live like 
a hermit, and see no one? That 
would indeed be a charming com- 
bination of discomfort and dulness.’ 
I spoke mischievously, for I was 
really quite as much annoyed as he 


was. 

Again and again he recurred to 
his grievance, and declared that he 
would not stay in the place if he 
was to be persecuted by visitors. 

‘I dare say that now everybody 
in the place will call. The people 
in the house will come next, I have 
no doubt.’ 

‘What! those wonderful-looking 
Miss Crutchleys? No, I should not 
think that likely. I do not suppdse 
such a thing was ever done.’ 

But, in spite of my confident dis- 
¢laimer of such a contingency, we 
were not quite at our ease, and lived, 
for the next few days, in continual 
dread of some invasion. 

At last my husband’s words 
proved true; for the first wet day, 
when there was no possibility of 
escape, and I had established myself 
comfortably to read a new novel 
which I had procured the day before 
from the library at ——, the untidy- 
looking maid opened the door, and 
approaching me awkwardly, with a 
huge tray in her hand, said, point- 
ing to a card that lay there, ‘ Please, 
ma'am, the ladies downstairs want 
to know if it would be convenient to 
you to see them now?” 

I was silent from dismay and 
astonishment. My husband said, 
quickly, ‘Some business matter, of 
course. Did the ladies say why 
—e to see Mrs. Plantage- 


‘ They've been going to call many 
days, only you’ve been out, sir,’ she 
answered, blushing and curtseying. 

I had been considering what I 
could do to guard myself against 
this intrusion, and could only, upon 
the spur of the moment, invent one 
excuse. 


‘Will you say, if you please, that 
T am going to dress for dinner ?” 

‘ My dear—really—you cannot say 
that. Why, it’s not four o’clock, 
and they know we do not dine till 
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half-past six,’ quickly interrupted 
my husband. 

Extremely provoked at his inter- 
ference, I said, pettishly, ‘ Then say 
that I am quite disengaged, and 
shall be delighted to see them.’ 

The maid retreated; and I asked 
angrily why my husband wished to 
make my life intolerable by bringing 
such annoyances upon me. 

He looked aghast, both at my 
vehemence and the impending visit; 
and, before any more could be said, 
the door opened, and the two Miss 
Crutchleys ap 

Wonderful women these Miss 
Crutchleys were. Though sisters, 
they were totally unlike in manner 
and appearance. The eldest was an 
imposing-looking lady, rustling in 
stiff black silk, with a voice like a 
man, and a face like aneagle; andshe 
advanced towards me with a pranc- 
ing kind of step. The second, Miss 
Letitia Crutchley (she looked like 
Letty), had not given upall preten- 
sion to be considered a young lady. 
She had a drab-coloured gown, a 
drab-coloured face, drab-coloured 
hair, and no specially remarkable 
eyes ; she was without stiffness, and 
without colour, and had a sort of 
unhappy, dilapidated appearance. 
Rushing past her sister, she came 
close up to me, saying, in a high, 
shrill voice, ‘ Sister’s so deaf, quite 
deaf, indeed; but she'll hear what 
you say through her trumpet:’ and 
she uncoiled the formidable-looking 
black serpent which wgs round her 
sister's arm, and put it into my 
hand, and, in so doing, overthrew 
my work-basket and all its contents, 
including innumerable reels of cot- 
ton, upon the floor. 

‘Law! I’m so sorry,’ she ex- 
claimed, as she flung herself on her 
hands and knees to pick them up, 
totally disregarding my assurances 
that it was of no consequence. 
* Well, now, I’m so vexed,’ she soli- 
loquized. ‘It’s so awkward on a 
first visit. But, added she, in a 
louder tone, ‘I hope there is no 
great harm done. Now let us sit 
down and talk. We have been 
coming to see you ever so many 
times. I said to sister, “‘ Law, how 
odd they'll think it we don’t call ;”’ 
but every day we saw you go out, 
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and for so long, that you did not 
seem settled ; but when we saw the 
Cumberleys’ carriage I could put it 
off no longer, for, as I said, “I’m 
sure they'll be real acquisitions here.” 
Didn't I, sister ?’ she said, screaming 
into the trumpet. 

I took the obnoxious - looking 
snake into my hand, feeling it im- 
— to follow Miss Letitia in 

er rambling, free-and-easy way of 
talking, but utterly unconscious how 
to begin a conversation with the 
trumpet. My husband had escaped 
amid the confusion of picking up 
the balls of cotton; and I had both 
ladies to entertain. However, every- 
thing has an end. I did my best, 
and rejoiced when the visit was 
over, and determined that some time 
should elapse before I returned it, 
and that when I did, it should bein 
such a manner as would not en- 
courage any prospects of future 
intimacy. 

I let a week elapse before I pro- 
posed to my husband to return the 
visit, and then came downstairs 
dressed in bonnet and shawl, and 
armed with an umbrella. 

* Where are you going ?’ he asked, 
in amazement. 

‘To call on the Miss Crutchleys. 
Perhaps my appearing before them 
in this.manner may disabuse their 
minds of the idea of running in and 
out of our rooms when they have 
nothing else to do, which I saw was 
their intention.’ 

‘ Heaven forefend !’ he exclaimed ; 
‘and what can I do ?—wear a great 
coat, or keep my hat on? for they 
are sure to be at home to-day.’ 

‘Nothing; you had better not 
come; only leave it to me;’ and 
I have reason to believe that I 
managed the visit sufficiently well 
to guard against a similar annoyance 
being speedily repeated. 

Soon after this occurrence we 
went to London; and as my maid 
informed me the Miss Crutchleys 
were going to the sea, I congratu- 
lated myself on the prospect of hav- 
ing the house to ourselves when we 
returned. It was now hot summer 
weather ; and I was really glad to 
escape from the heat and noise of 

ion, and intended, as I told my 
husband, to live out of doors. I 
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brought down a box of books from 
Mudie’s, and imagined myself sitting 
all day under the walnut tree in the 
small garden in front of our lodgings. 
Vain and futile anticipation! As I 
drove up to the door I found that 
my plan had Been forestalled by two 
men, who were lying on the grass 
under this very tree, and smoking. 

‘Are the other rooms let? I 
asked of the maid who opened the 
door. 

‘Oh yes, ma’am ; we are quite full 
now,’ and she spoke as if she were 
telling me the best news in the 
world. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd, 
and three children, and two nurses.’ 

I said nothing, but wished myself 
back in London again. 

The annoyance was even greater 
than I expected, for the smell of 
their cigars came into our rooms, 
and to remain at home was as in- 
tolerable as to go out. 

Wearied, mortified, and disap- 
pointed, I retired to rest, and soon 
fell asleep; but before the faintest 
gleam of daylight found its way 
through my shutterless windows, [ 
was awakened by what, in my half- 
dreamy state, I sup to be the 
mewing of some cat in distress. But 
by degrees I became alive to the 
fact that it was the faint cry of an 
infant apparently in pain, and re- 
fusing to be comforted; and this 
continued through the night with 
but little, if any, intermission. 

As soon as my maid entered to 
call me in the morning, I asked her 
if there was nota sick child in the 
house. 

* Yes, to be sure, ma‘am, there is 
indeed, and it has cried pretty well 
all night. It is in the next room to 
mine, and I wonder who is to get a 
wink of sleep in this place, for there 
is a canary bird in the room below 
that’s been singing or screaming, 
whichever it is, ever since daybreak. 
I am sure my head is ready to split, 
and who is to live like this I don’t 
know, for Iam sure I can’t.’ And 
she drew up the blind‘with a jerk 
which let the full flood of sunlight 
into my eyes, and then, in the worst 
possible humour, banged out of the 
room. 

I did not much wonder, and went 
down to breakfast in no very plea- 
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much at night may soon get well.’ 
*I only wish you did not sh 


ly come. 

‘I can’t help that. I do not sec 
that there is so much to complain 
of in our present way of life. At 
all events, I cannot pay for two sets 
of lodgings at once.’ 

* Very well,’ I replied: ‘I have 
no doubt that before the six months 


enjoyable as you appear to think at 

t. In the mean time, I must 

try and pacify Simmonds ; for I don’t 

believe she will endure it much 
ger.” 

¢ her go, then, for heaven’s 

es there are plenty of maids to 


* Probably; but none that will 
suit me so well’: so I shall offer her 
an increase of wages as an induce- 
ment to stay with us till we return 

— ‘ 

persuaded Simmonds to be 

jent under the difficulties of her 

life; and everything went on for a 

i in the usual way; till one 

my husband rushed up- 

irs, declaring that he must bring 

is books into my room, for he 

i @ moment 

‘I ought to be very much fiat- 

, then, at your coming to sit 
me: but what’s the matter? 

*I am telling you. I am driven 
away by the most horrible smell. I 
am = sick with it still.’ 

2 me! have you never dis- 


about it? I have 
lately ; and no doubt 
that is the reason.’ 
My husband was very nervous 
and fidgetty about his health. 
*I never speak of anything now, 
I replied. ‘I supposed we were to 
bear with every kind of annoyance 
in this charming mode of existence.’ 
‘ Pshaw! You ought to have com- 
plained at once. I will go down- 
stairs and see about it.’ 
Presently he returned, with books 
and writing-materials under his arm, 
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and no very pleased expression of 


countenance. 

‘ Well, what is it?’ I inquired. 

‘ Whatever it is, there is not much 
hope of getting it remedied; for 
they say that so much has been 
already spent upon the house, that 
they won’t spend another farthing, 
but that I may do it if I please.’ 

‘That would be worse than pay- 
ing for two sets of lodgings,’ I said, 
decidedly, ‘and therefore must not 
be thought of.’ 

‘I don’t suppose that we are 
obliged to bear such an infernal 
nuisance, he said, angrily, as he 
left the room. 

From that time my husband 
never appeared well. Whether he 
fancied the house unwholesome, or 
whether there was any other cause 
for it, it is certain that he was con- 
tinually ailing. He became worse 
instead of better, and one night had 
an attack that greatly alarmed me; 
so much so that I sent off at once 
for the nearest medical man. Under 
his care he soon rallied; but still 
from time to time, and from no 
apparent cause, he had a recurrence 
of the same kind of illness. 

It was a case that quite baffled 
the doctor’s skill. He could not at 
all account for it; and I began to 
be afraid it might be the beginning 
of some grave malady. I had men- 
tioned the defective drainage; but 
the doctor thought that the symp- 
toms pointed to some other cause, 
though doubtless that might aggra- 
vate them. The place was con- 
sidered remarkably healthy; the 
weather was dry and mild: we could 
not trace his illness to any assign- 
able cause. One day, after a long 
visit, Dr. Proby leant back in his 
chair, knitted his brows, and fixing 
his eyes upon my husband's face, as 
if determined to fathom the mystery 
of his illness, exclaimed, 

‘Baked meat! Do you have your 
meat baked? If you do, that is pro- 
bably the cause of your sufferings.’ 

‘I believe we do,’ I replied: ‘ at 
least the meat here is quite dif- 
ferent to any I ever tasted before ; 
bat I will ask.’ 

,_ ‘I did so; and received an answer 
in the affirmative. 

‘ Dreadful! most pernicious prac- 
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tice; would ruin any man’s diges- 
tion; must not be for a moment, 
my dear sir. Pray have it attended 
to, and I will call again, and I shall 
expect that, in a very short time, 
you will be quite a different being.’ 

And, delighted at the discovery, 
the good fussy little doctor bustled 
out of the room. 

‘Will you speak about this at 
once, my dear? I have no doubt 
that Dr. Proby is right, and that 
this has been the cause of all I have 
suffered. I have often heard that 
nothing is more pernicious to the 
digestion than baked meat.’ 

Again was Mrs. Johnson sum- 
moned; and we made a request, 
rather in trepidation, that in future 
our meat might be roasted before 
the fire. 

I saw a storm was impending, for 
the lady’s face became scarlet, and 
I could scarcely finish my sentence 
before she broke into a torrent of 
expostulation and anger, declaring 
that ‘She had kept a lodging-house 
for twenty years, and no one had 
ever found fault with her cookin 
before; that she could not, an 
would not alter it; for, with all she 
had to do, it would be a fine thing if 
she had everybody’s meat to roast. 
She was sure the meat did very well.’ 

‘No, it does not, for it has made 
Mr. Plantagenet very ill, I said, 
quietly. 

‘Them as don’t like it may leave 
it, then, for I shall do no other,’ 
was her insolent reply, as she walked 
out of the room in a state of high 
wrath and indignation. 

What was.to be done? I could 
only tell my husband, and leave it 
to him to determine whether he 
would stay or go. I am happy to 
say that this last difficulty has quite 
sickened him of his present way of 
life, and that he is as anxious as I 
can be for the termination of the six 
months for which he so rashly en- 

himself. 


I am bearing my purgatory as 


well as I can; and I hope that by 
writing this short account of my 
experience of ‘ Life in Lodgings,’ I 
may be the means of saving some 
of my fellow-creatures from a similar 
delusion, and similar discomfort and 
suffering. 
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BILLINGSGATE AT FIVE IN THE MORNING. 


ee or winter, light or dark, 
rain or shine, it matters not; 
as the clock strikes five, the bell 
rings, and the market opens. The 
Clerk of the Market, the representa- 
tive of the Corporation, is there, to 
act the part of major-domo; the 
vessels are there, hauled up in tiers 
in the river, laden with their silvery 
cargoes; the porters are there, run- 
ning to and fro between the ships 
and the market; the railway vans 
and carts are there, with fish 
brought from the several railway 
stations; the salesmen are there, at 
their stands or benches; and the 
buyers are there, ready ,to buy and 
pay. As yet all is tolerably clean. 
There is, of course, that ‘ fish-like 
smeil’ which Trinculo speaks of; 
but Billingsgate dirt and Billings- 
gate vilification have not yet com- 
menced. The street dealers, the 
costermongers or ‘ costers,’ have not 
yet made their appearance; they 
wait till their ‘ betters,’ the regular 
fishmongers, have paid good prices 
for choice fish; and then they rush 
in to purchase everything that is 
left. It isa wonderful scene, even 
at this early hour. How Thames 
Street can contain all the railway 
vans that throng it is a marvel. 
From Paddington, from Camden, 
from King’s Cross, from Shoreditch, 
from Fenchurch Street, from the 
depdéts over the water, these vehicles 
arrive in numbers perfectly bewil- 
dering. Every one wants to get 
the prime of the market; every 
salesman tells his clients that good 
prices depend almost as much on 
early arrival as on fine quality; and 
thus every cargo of fish is pushed 
on to market with as little delay as 
need be. Pickford objurgates Chap- 
lin and Horne, Macnamara is wrath- 
ful at Parker, every van is in 
every other van's way. Fish Street- 
hill and Thames Street, Pudding 
Lane and Botolph Lane, Love Lane 
and Darkhouse Lane, all are one jam 
and muddle, horses entangled in 
shafts, and shafts in wheels. A 
civilian, a non-fishman, has ‘no 
business there at such a time; woe 
to his black coat or black hat, if he 


stands in the path of the porters; 
he will have a finny sprinkling be- 
fore he can well look about him ; or 
perhaps the tail of a big fish will 
flap in his face, or lobsters’ claws 
will threaten to grapple him. 

It was always thus at Billings- 
gate, even before the days of rail- 
ways, and before Mr. Bunning built 
the present market—a structure not 
without elegance on the river front; 
but the street arrangements are 
becoming more crowded and difii- 
cult to manage every year. In the 
old days, when trains and locomo- 
tives were unthought of, nearly all 
the fish reached Billingsgate by 
water. The broad-wheeled waggons 
were too slow to bring up the 
perishable commodity in good time; 
while the mail and passenger 
coaches, even if the passengers had 
been willing (which they would not) 
to submit to the odour, could not 
have brought up any large amount 
of fish. At an intermediate period, 
say about 1830 or 1835, certain bold 
traders, at some of our seaport 
towns, = on four-horse fast vans, 
which brought up cargoes of fish 
during the night, and deposited 
them at Billingsgate before five in 
the morning; but this was a costly 
mode of conveyance, which could 
not safely be incurred except for 
the best and high-priced fish. When 
it became an established fact that 
railways could bring up fish in any 
quantity, and in a few hours, from 
almost any port in England, the 
effect was striking ; the supply at 
Billingsgate became regular instead 
of intermitting; and the midland 
towns, such as Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, were placed within 
reach of supplies that were literally 
unattainable under the old system. 
It used to be a very exciting scene 
at the river side at Billingsgate. 
As the West-end fishmongers are 
always willing to pay well for the 
earliest and choicest fish, the owners 
of the smacks and other boats had 
a strong incentive to arrive early at 
‘the Gate ; those who came first 
were absolutely certain of obtaining 
the best prices for their fish; the 
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laggards had to content themselves 
with what they could get. If there 
happened to be a very heavy haul 
of any one kind of fish on any one 
day, the disproportion of price was 
still more marked ; for as there were 
no electric telegraphs to transmit 
the news, the salesmen had no cer- 
tain means of knowing that a large 
supply was forthcoming; they sold, 
and the crack fishmongers bought, 
the first “- at good prices; and 
when the bulk of the supply 
arrived, there was no adequate de- 
mand at the market. In such a 
state of things there is no such pro- 
cess as holding back, no warehous- 
ing till next day; the fish must all 
be sold—if not for pounds, for shil- 
lings ; if not for shillings, for pence. 
Any delay in this matter would 
lead to the production of such at- 
tacks upon the olfactory nerves as 
would speedily call for the interfer- 
ence of the officer of health. In what 
way a glut in the market is disposed 
of we shall explain presently. 

It is really wonderful to see by 
how many routes, and from what 
varied sources, fish now reach Bil- 
lingsgate. The smack owners, sharp- 
ening their wits at the rivalry of 
railways, do not ‘ let the grass grow 
under their feet ;’ they call steam to 
their aid, and get the fish up to 
market with a celerity which their 
forefathers would not have dreamed 
of. Take the Yarmouth region, for 
instance. The fishermen along the 
Norfolk and Suffolk coast congre- 
gate towards the fishing-banks in 
the North Sea in such number that 
their vessels form quite a fleet. 
They remain out two, three, four, or 
even so much as six weeks, never 
once coming to land in the interval. 
A fast-sailing cutter, or a steamer, 
visits the bank or station every day, 
carrying out provisions and stores 
to the fishermen, and bringing back 
the fish that have been caught. 
Thus laden, the cutter or steamer 
puts on all her speed, and brings 
the fish to land, to Yarmouth, to 
. Harwich, or even right up to Bil- 

lingsgate, according as distance, 
Wind, and tide may show to be 
best. If to Yarmouth or Harwich, 
a ‘fish train’ is made up every 
night, which brings the catch to 
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Shoreditch station, whence vans 
carry it to Billingsgate. There used, 
in the olden days, to be fish vans 
from those eastern parts, which, on 
account of the peculiar nature, of 
the service, were specially exempted 
from post-horse duty. As matters 
now are, the fishermen, when the 
richness of the shoal is dimi- 
nished, return to shore after several 
weeks, to mend their nets, repair 
their vessels, and refresh themselves 
after their arduous labours. At all 
the fishing towns round the coast, 
the telegraphic wire has furnished a 
wonderful aid to the dealers; for it 
announces to the salesmen at Bil- 
lingsgate the quantity and descrip- 
tion of fish en route, and thereby 
enables them to decide whether to 
sell it all at Billingsgate, or to send 
some of it at once to an inland 
town. This celerity in railway con- 
veyance and in telegraphic commu- 
nication gives rise to many curious 
features in the fish-trade. Tourists 
and pleasure-seekers at Brighton, 
Hastings, and other coast towns, are 
often puzzled to understand the fact 
that fish, although caught and 
landed near at hand, is not cheaper 
there than in London: nay, it some- 
times happens that good fish is not 
obtainable either at a high price or 
low. The explanation is to be 
sought in the fact that a market is 
certain at Billingsgate, uncertain 
elsewhere. A good catch of mack- 
erel off Hastings might be too large 
to command a sale on the spot; 
whereas if sent up to the great 
centre the salesmen would soon find 
purchasers for it. It is, in a similar 
way, a subject of vexation in the 
salmon districts that the best 
salmon are so uniformly sent to 
London as to leave only the second- 
ary specimens for local consump- 
tion. The dealers will go to the 
best market that is open to them ; 
and it is of no avail to be angry 
thereat. It is said that few families 
are more insufficiently supplied with 
vegetables than those living near 
market-gardens; the cause being 
similar to that here under notice. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact, 
however, in connection with this 
subject is, that the fish offen make 
a double journey, say from Brighton 
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to Billingsgate and back again. The 
Brighton fishermen and the Brighton 
fishmonger do not deal one with 
another so much as might be sup- 
posed; the one sends to Billings- 
gate to sell, the other to buy; and 
each is willing to incur a little ex- 
pense for carriage to insure a cer- 
tain market. 

Of course the marketing pecu- 
liarities depend in some degree on 
the different kinds of fish, obtain- 
able, as they are, in different parts 
of the sea, and under very varying 
circumstances. Yarmouth sends up 
chiefly herrings—caught by the 
drift-net in deep water, or the seine- 
net in shallow—sometimes a hun- 
dred tons ina night. The north of 
England, and a large part of Scot- 
land, consign more largely salmon 
to the Billingsgate market. These 
salmon mostly come packed in ice, 
in boxes, of which the London and 
North Western and the Great 
Northern Railway Companies are 
intrusted with large numbers; or 
else in welled steamers. The South 
Western is more extensively the 
line for the mackerel trade; while 
pilchards find their way upon 
the Great Western. But this clas- 
sification is growing less and less 
definite every year: most of the 
kinds of fish are now landed at many 
different ports which have railway 
commuication with the metropolis ; 
and the railway companies compete 
with each other too keenly to allow 
much diversity in carriage charges. 
The up-river fish, such as _ plaice, 
roach, dace, &c., come down to Bil- 
lingsgate by boat, and are, it is said, 
bought more largely by the Jews 
than by other classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘The rare, the epicurean white- 
bait, so much prized by cabinet 
ministers, aldermen, and others, who 
know the mysteries of the taverns 
at Blackwall and Greenwich, are 
certainly a piscatorial puzzle; for 
they are caught in the dirty part of 
the Thames between Blackwall and 
Woolwich, in the night-time, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and are yet 
80 delicate although the water is so 
dirty. The oyster trade was noticed 
in a former number of ‘ London So- 
ciety,’* in reference to the remark- 

* See vol. iii., p. 561. 


able system of oyster nurseries, the 
care with which the beds are 
managed at Whitstable and there- 
abouts, the mode of sending the 
oysters up to Billingsgate, and the 
sharing of the proceeds among the 
fishermen. Suflice it here to say 
that the smacks and other vessels, 
when they arrive, are moored in 
front of the wharf, to form what is 
called ‘ Oyster Street.’ The 4th of 
August is still ‘oyster day,’ as it 
used to be, and is still a wonderful 
day of bustle and excitement at Bil- 
lingsgate; but oysters now manage 
to reach London in other ways be- 
fore that date, and the traditional 
formality is not quite so decided as 
it once was. Lobsters come in vast 
numbers even from so distant a 
locality as the shores of Norway, 
the fiords or firths of which are very 
rich in that kind of fish. They are 
brought by swift vessels across the 
North Sea to Grimsby, and thence 
by the Great Northern Railway to 
London. Other portions of the sup- 
ply are obtained from the Orkney 
and Shetland coasts, and others from 
the Channel Islands. It has been 
known, on rare occasions, that thirty 
thousand lobsters have reached Bil- 
lingsgate in one day; but, however 
large the number may be, all find 
a market, the three million mouths 
in the metropolis, and the many 
additional millions in the provinces, 
having capacity enough to devour 
them all. There are some queer- 
looking places in Darkhouse Lane 
and Love Lane, near Billingsgate, 
where the lobsters and crabs un- 
dergo that boiling process which 
changes their colour from black 
to red. A basketful of lobsters 
is ly into a boiling caldron 
and kept there twenty minutes. 
As to the poor crabs, they are first 
killed by a prick with a needle, for 
else they would dash off their claws 
in the convulsive agony occasioned 
by the hot water! Sprats ‘come 
in,’ as it is called, about the oth 
of November; and there is an in- 
eradicable belief that the chief ma- 
gistrate of the City of London always 
has a dish of sprats on the table at 
the Guildhall banquet on Lord 
Mayor's Day. The shoals of this 
fish being very uncertain, and the 
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fish being largely bought by the 
working classes of London, the sprat 
excitement at Billingsgate, when 
there has been a good haul, is some- 
thing marvellous. Soles are brought 
mostly by trawling-boats belonging 
to Barking, which fish in the North 
Sea, and which are owned by several 
companies; or rather, the trawlers 
catch the fish, and then smart, fast- 
sailing cutters bring the fish up to 
Billingsgate. Eels, of the larger and 
coarser kind, patronized by eel-pie 
makers and cheap soup-makers, 
mostly come in heavy Dutch boats, 
where they writhe and dabble about 
in wells or tanks full of water; but 
the more delicate eels are caught 
nearer home. Cod are literally 
‘knocked on the head’ just before 
being sent to Billingsgate. A ‘dainty 
live cod’ is of course not seen in the 
London fishmongers’ shops, and still 
less in the barrow of the coster- 
monger; but, nevertheless, there is 
an attempt made to approach as 
near to this liveliness as may be 
ticable. The fish, brought alive 

in welled vessels, are dexterously 
killed by a blow on the head, and 
sent up directly to Billingsgate by 
rail, when the high-class fish- 
mongers buy them at once, before 
attending to other fish, We may 
be sure that there is some adequate 
reason for this, known to and ad- 
mitted by the initiated. The fish 
caught by the trawl-net, such as 
turbot, brill, soles, plaice, haddock, 
skate, halibut, and dabs, are very 
largely caught in the sandbanks 
which lie off Holland and Denmark. 
The trawl net is in the form of a 
bag open at one end; this is 
suspended from the stern of the 
fishing-lugger, which drags it ata 
slow pace over the fishing-banks. 
Two or three hundred vessels are 
out at once on this trade, remaining 
sometimes three or four months, 
and sending their produce to mar- 
ket in the rapid vessels already men- 
tioned. The best kinds of trawl- 
fish, such as turbot, brill, and soles, 
are kept a separate from the 
plaice, haddock, skate, &c., which 
are regarded as inferior. The ‘cos- 
ters’ buy the haddock largely, and 
clean and cure them; they (or other 
persons) also buy the plaice, clean 
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them, cut them up, fry them in oil, 
and sell them for poor people’s 
suppers. The best trawl-fish are 
gutted before being packed, or the 
fishmongers will have nothing to do 
with them. Concerning mackerel, a 
curious change has taker _ 
within a year or two. Fine large 
mackerel are now sent all the way 
from Norway, packed in ice in boxes, 
like salmon, landed at Grimsby or 
some other eastern port, and then 
sent onward by rail. The mackerel 
on our own coast seem to have 
become smaller than of yore, and 
thus this new Norwegian supply is 
very welcome. 

All these varieties of fish alike, 
then, and others not here named, 
are forwarded to the mighty metro- 
politan market for sale. And here 
the reader must bear in mind that 
the real seller does not come into 
personal communication with the 
real buyer. Asat Mark Lane, where 
the cornfactor comes between the 
farmer and the miller; as at the 
Coal Exchange, where the coalfactor 
acts as an intermedium between the 
pit-owner and the coal-merchant; 
as at the cattle market, where the 
Smithfield (co called) salesman con- 
ducts the sales from the grazier to 
the butcher—so at Billingsgate does 
the fish-salesman make the best 
bargain he can for the fisherman, 
and take the money from the fish- 
monger. More than two thousand 
years ago, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Badham, there were middlemen of 
this class, and men, too, of no little 
account in their own estimation and 
in the estimation of the world. This 
lively writer, in his ‘Fish Tattle, 
says: ‘Great fortunes were often 
realized by the Greek salesmen, 
many of whom came to keep villas, 
and to live in style. The name of 
one great salt-fish seller was enrolled 
in the city [Athens ?] books, and his 
two sons enjoyed the like honour. 
Many others besides them, who 
carried on the same traffic, had to 
bless Fate and the gods that they 
were born when the sun was in 
Pisces. The craft, always a pros- 
perous one, has in more modern 
days been greatly indebted to the 
Church of Rome for its present 
status and importance. It was, no 
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doubt, the great consumption of fish 
during Lent which led principally 
to the opulence of the traders, and 
eventually to those curious privi- 
leges which were enjoyed by their 
body at home and abroad.’ 

We have not the slightest doubt 
that some of the Billingsgate sales- 
men do that which those of Greece 
are said by Mr. Badham to have 
done— keep villas, and live in 
style.’ Doubtless they have good 
dinners and good wines, stately 
wives and fashionable daughters out 
somewhere Southgate or Clapton 
way; and when papa has taken off 
his apron, washed away the fish- 
scales, and made himself otherwise 
presentable, he returns to the bosom 
of his family after the day’s labours 
areended. He is, however, not like 
other City men; he must be at 
business by five in the morning, 
and his work is ended by eleven or 
twelve o’clock. They all assemble, 
many scores of them, in time for the 
ringing of the market-bell at five 
o'clock. Each has his stand, for 
which a rental is paid to the cor- 
poration; and as there are always 
more applicants for stands than 
stands to give them, the privilege 
is a valued one. Some of these 
salesmen have shops in Thames 
Street, or in the neighbouring lanes 
and alleys; but the majority have 
only stands in Billingsgate. Some 
deal mostly in one kind of fish only, 
some take all indiscriminately. In 
most cases (as we have said), each, 
when he comes to business in the 
morning, has the means of knowing 
what kind and quantity of fish will 
be consigned to him for sale. The 
electric telegraph does all this work, 
while we laggards are fast asleep. 
Of the seven hundred regular fish- 
mongers in the metropolis, how many 
attend Billingsgate we do not know ; 
but it is probable most of them do 
so, as by no other means can proper 
purchases be made. At any rate, 
the number of fishmongers’ carts 
within a furlong or so of the market 
is something enormous. The crack 
fishmongers go to the stalls of the 
salesmen who habitually receive 
consignments of the best fish; and 
as there is not much haggling about 
price, a vast amount of trade is con- 
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ducted within the first hour or two. 
Porters bring in the hampers and 
boxes of fine fish, the fishmongers 
examine them rapidly, and the 
thing is soon done. Of course, any- 
thing like a regular price of fish is 
out of the question; the supply 
varies greatly, and the price varies 
with the supply. The salesman 
does the best he can for his client, 
and the fishmonger does the best he 
can for himself. 

But the liveliest scene at Billings- 
gate, the fun of the affair, is when 
the costermongers come. This may 
be at seven o’clock or so, after the 
‘dons’ have taken off the fish that 
command a high price. How 
many there are of these coster- 
mongers it would be impossible to 
say, because the same men (and 
women) deal in fruit and vegetables 
from Covent Garden, or in fish from 
Billingsgate, according to the abund- 
ance or scarcity of different com- 
modities. Somehow or other, by 
some kind of freemasonry among 
themselves, they contrive to learn, 
in a wonderfully short space of time, 
whether there is a good supply of 
herrings, sprats, mackerel, «c., at 
the ‘ Gate,’ and they will flock down 
thither literally by thousands. The 
men and boys all wear caps — 
leather, hairy, felt, cloth, anything 
will do; but a cap it must be, a hat 
would not be orthodox. The in- 
tensity displayed by these dealers is 
very marked and characteristic; 
they have only a few shillings each 
with which to speculate, and they 
must so manage these shillings as 
to get a day’s profit out of their 
transactions. They do not buy of 
the principal salesmen. There isa 
class called by the extraordinary 
name of bommarees or bummarees 
(for what reason even the ‘oldest 
inhabitant’ could not tell), who buy 
largely from the leaders in the 
trade, and then sell again to the 
peripatetics — the strect dealers. 
They are not fishmongers; they 
buy and sell again during the same 
day, and in the market itself. The 
bommaree, perched on his rostrum 
(which may be a salmon-box or 4 
herring-barrel), summons a group 
of costermongers around him, and 
puts up lot after lot for sale. There 
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is a peculiar lingo adopted, only in 
part intelligible to the outer world 
—a shouting and vociferating that 
seems to be part of the system. The 
owners of the hairy caps are eagerly 
grouped into a mass, inspecting the 
fish; and every man or boy makes 
a wonderfully rapid calculation of 
the probable price that it would be 


worth his while to go to. The 
salesman, or bommaree, has no 
auctioneer’s hammer ; he brings the 
right palm down with a clap upon 
the left to denote that a lot has 
been sold ; and the fishy money goes 
from the costermonger’s fishy hand 
into the bommaree’s fishy hand with 
the utmost promptness. Most of the 








dried-fish salesmen congregate under 
the arcade in front of the market; 
most of the dealers in periwinkles, 
cockles, and mussels (which are 
bought chiefly by women), in the 
basement story, where there are tubs 
of these shell-fish almost as large as 
brewers’ vats; but the other kinds 
of fish are sold in the great market 








—a quadrangular area covered with 
a roof supported by pillars, and 
lighted by skylights. The world 
knows no such fishy pillars else- 
where as these; for every pillar is a 
leaning-post for salesmen, bomma- 
rees, porters, costermongers, baskets, 
hampers, and fish-boxes. 

And now the reader may fairly 
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ask, what is the quantity of fish 
which in a day, or in a year, or any 
other definite period, is thus sold at 
Billingsgate? Echo answers the 
question; but the Clerk of the 
Market does not, will not, cannot. 
We are assured by the experienced 
and observant Mr. Deering, who 
has filled this post for many years, 
that all statements on this par- 
ticular subject must necessarily be 
mere guesses. No person whatever 
is in possession of the data. There 
are many reasons for this. In the 
first place, there are no duties on 
fish, no customs on the imported 
fish, nor excise on that caught on 
our own coasts ; and therefore there 
are no official books of quantities 
and numbers. In the second place, 
there is no regularity in the supply ; 
no fisherman or fishmonger, sales- 
man or bommaree, can tell whether 
to-morrow night’s catch will be a 
rich or a poor one. In the third 
place, the Corporation of the City of 
London do not charge market-dues 
according to the quantity of fish 
sold or brought in forsale; so much 
per van or waggon, so much per 
smack or cutter, so much per stand 
in the market—these are the items 
charged for. In the fourth place, 
each salesman, knowing his own 
amount of business, is not at all 
likely to mention that amount to 
other folks. Out of (say) a hundred 
of them, each may form a guess of 
the extent of business transacted 
by the other ninety-nine; but we 
should have to compare a hundred 
different guesses, to test the validity 
of each. Nor could the carriers 
assist us much; for if every railway 
company, and every boat or steamer 
owner, were even so communicative 
as to tell how many loads of fish 
had been conveyed to Billingsgate in 
a year, we should still be far from 
knowing the quantities of each kind 
that made up the aggregate. On 
these various grounds it is believed 
that the annual trade of Billingsgate 
cannot be accurately stated. Some 
years ago Mr. Henry Mayhew, in a 
series of remarkable articles in the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ gave a tabu- 
lated statement of the probable 
amount of this trade; and about 
five or six years later, Dr. Wynter, 
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in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ quoted 
the opinion of some Billingsgate an- 
thority, that the statement was pro- 
bably not in excess of the truth. 
We will therefore give the figures, 
the reader being quite at liberty to 
marvel at them as much as he 
likes :-— 
Salmon... 
Cod, live . . 
» barrelled 
. Balt. . 
Haddocks. . 
Do., smoked . 
Soles. ... 
Mackerel . . 
Herrings . . 
Do., red. . 
Do., bloaters. 


29,000 boxes, 7 in a box. 
400,000, averaging 10 Ib. each. 
15,000 barrels, 50 to a barrel. 
1,600,000, averaging 5lb. each. 
2,470,000, at 2Ib. each. 

65,000 barrels, 300 toa barrel. 
91,520,000, at dIb. each. 
23,620,000, at 11b. each. 

250,000 barrels, at 150 each. 

100,000 barrels, at 500 each. 

265,000 baskets, at 150 each, 
Eels . . . . 9,000,000, at 6 to 1 Ib. 
Whiting . . 17,920,000, at 6 oz. each. 
Plaice . . . 36,600,000, at 1 Ib. each. 
Turbot. . 800,000, at 7 Ib. each. 


ee " 
Mullet. ‘} 1,220,000, at 3 Ib. each. 


Oysters. . . 500,000,000, at 400 to a peck. 
Crabs. ... 600,000, 

Lobsters . . 1,200,000. 

Prawns. . . r2 tons, at 120 to rib. 
Shrimps .. 192,295 gallons, at 320 to a pint. 


These figures nearly take one’s 
breath away. What on earth be- 
comes of the shells of the five hun- 
dred million oysters, and the hard 
red coats of the eighteen hundred 
thousand lobsters and crabs, besides 
the shells of the mussels, cockles, 
and winkles, which are not here 
enumerated? Another learned au- 
thority, Mr. Braithwaite Poole, when 
he was goods manager of the London 
and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, brought the shell-fish as well 
as the other fish into his calcula- 
tions, and startled us with such 
quantities as fifty million mussels, 
seventy million cockles, three hun- 
dred million periwinkles, five hun- 
dred million shrimps, and twelve 
hundred million herrings. In short, 
putting this and that together, he 
told us that about four thousand 
million fish, weighing a quarter of a 
million tons, and bringing two mil- 
lion sterling, were sold annually at 
Billingsgate! Generally speaking, 
Mr. Poole’s figures make a tolerably 
near approach to those of Mr. 
Mayhew ; and therefore it may pos- 
sibly be that we Londoners—men 
and women, boys, girls, and babies 
—after supplying country folks, eat 
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about two fish each every average 
day, taking our fair share between 
turbot, salmon, and cod at one end 
of the series, and sprats, peri- 
winkles, and shrimps at the other. 
Not a little curious is this ichthyo- 
phagous estimate. If Mr. Frank 
Buckland, Mr. Francis, and the 
other useful men who are en- 
deavouring to improve and increase 
the artificial rearing of fish, should 
succeed in their endeavours, we 


shall, as a matter of course, make 
an advance as a fish-eating people. 
And on this matter we may say, 
that if the reader wants to know 
where to get first-rate fish, well 
dressed and well served, he may 
wend his steps some day to one of 
the fish ordinaries at Billingsgate, at 
such hostelries as the ‘ Three Tuns,’ 
the ‘Queen’s Head,’ or the ‘ Anti- 
gallican.’ 


ONCE IN A LIFE. 


\ E sat beneath a summer sky, 

All round us summer sunshine lay ; 
We sat together in the bay, 
My sweetheart Kate and I. 


O! there was throbbing at my heart, 
And in my soul the pain was great ; 
I spoke, ‘ We sail to-morrow, Kate, 
And you and I must part.’ 


In mine my darling laid her hand ; 

‘ Trust me!’ with faithful lips she said ; 
Ah! there were never lips so red 

And sweet in all the land! 


I know not how these things may be, 
But, while she answered, like a spell 
The wailing thunder rose and fell 
And died across the sea. 


Closer in mine she stole her hand, 

And two soft eyes looked up and down, 
Ah! there were never eyes so brown 
And deep in all the land! 


* Look, sweetheart, look!’ she said; ‘I heard 
The storm!’ O me! all round the bay 


The seething clouds were high and gray ; 
I looked and spoke no word. 


But fast in mine I griped her hand, 
And rained my kisses on her hair ; 

Ah! there were never curls so fair 

And golden in the land! 


We parted. O! the lifelong pain * 
That from that day of parting grew! 
* Sweetheart,’ she said, ‘I will be true 
Till death shall part us twain!’ 


O! would I had been wrecked at sea, 
And tossed and torn by waves and wind, 
Or ever I came home to find 

My Kate no more to me! , 
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Or ever I came home again 

My winsome Kate was dead—was dead ! 

‘ Till death shall part us twain,’ she said— 
‘ Till death shall part us twain.’ 


Here, where she lies alone, I stand, 
And in my soul hot pulses beat ; 
Ah! there was never one so sweet 


To me in all the land! 


Strange fatal clouds across the sea! 







Strange, bitter day that saw us part! 
For hope is dead within my heart, 


And never more shall be! 


No more !—TI shall behold her face 
No more! The shadows round me creep, 


Love! I would lay me down and sleep 


With thee a little space. 


ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 


ie Chapeau Ve Brigand. 


‘i painter of the Chapeau de 
Brigand is not one of our great 
masters—not by any means a painter 
of the first rank, even among English 
painters ; nor is the picture one that 
he would have selected as represen- 
tative of his powers. But as we 
don’t confine our reading to great 
authors, or look only at the prin- 
cipal books of the secondary men, so 
with painters and their paintings, 
we often find pleasure in minor 
works and smaller artists, when the 
great and the profound would be 
felt as vapid or wearisome. And 
the chances are that these minor 
works are the best as well as the 
pleasantest. To very few is it given 
to ascend the highest heaven of in- 
vention; but most men are safe 
when not soaring. Icarus or Mr. 
Cocking might have been trusted 
with a job hack or a Worthing car, 
with little risk of broken neck or 
melted wing. 

Uwins, a Londoner, and trained 
in London—or, to be strictly accu- 
rate, let me say, born just outside 
the great city, on Hermes Hill— 
sweetly rural mount it seemed to 
native eyes—hill of classic name but 
cockney memory; for it owed its 
title not to reverence of god Mer- 
cury, but Doctor de Valangin, a 





very different sort of personage, and 
stood over against the gardens not 
of Academe but White Conduit 
House—Uwins, born on Hermes 
Hill, educated at Islington, and 
apprenticed in Somers Town, grew 
up in that hearty unaffected love of 
simple country sights and manners 
which was so distinctive of the lower 
middle-class Londoner, born on the 
other side of 1800, and to which we 
owe the making of many an admir- 
able painter, and much of the fresh 
unsophisticated breath of nature 
which animates their pictures. En- 
joying the country—that favourite 
old-fashioned cockneyism exactly 
expressed the feeling—and liking to 
watch the employments and amuse- 
ments of the country people, Uwins, 
when he turned painter, naturally 
depicted what he loved to observe; 
hence his earliest pictures are plain 
country views; and then, as he got 
accustomed to drawing the figure, 
followed ‘ Gleaners’ and ‘ Higglers, 
and ‘Children gathering Rasp- 
berries,’ ‘ Plaiting Straw,’ or ‘ Shell- 
ing Peas;’ with ‘Hop Gardens,’ 
‘Hop Pickers” and so forth: not 
‘high art, certainly, but true art; 
natural, honest, and charming. 
Before he painted the Chapeau 
however, he had been to Italy, and, 
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six years’ stay, had filled 

with Italian subjects and 

ith Italian ‘ properties.’ 

bjects proved a sore tempta- 

ion to him ; properties to some 
ls. As long as he ane 

Italian scenes, and kept to homely 
every-day realities, all want plea- 


teaching her child the Tarantella,’ 
he delighted every one. But when 
he undertook to introduce to them 
the veritable ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
people felt that twas not the Jew 
that Shakspeare drew, and turned 
their backs on him. Nor were they 
more courteous to his other poetic 
imaginings. In his ‘Sir Guyon’ 
they refused to recognize the Prince 
of Grace. To his ‘ Ulysses’ they 
gave no heed. His ‘Cupid’ they 
vowed was not their God. of Love, 
nor‘ Psyche ’ worthy to be immortal ; 
whilst the ‘Baptist’ they pro- 
nounced an impostor, and ‘ Confes- 
sion,’ as plain John Bunyan said of 
‘the common salutation of women,’ 
they ‘ could not away with.’ Uwins 
bemoaned the degeneracy of the 
times, the neglect of poetry—that 
was, of his poetic painting—and the 
low condition of mental intelligence. 
It is a generation, he cried in his 
agony, that will heed only ‘ Anti- 
corn-law rhymes and railroad rhap- 
sodies. The pleasures of imagina- 
tion are at an end.’ 

But though it must have been 
hard for the painter to watch the 
people pass one or other of his 

tic pictures, when hung at the 

Academy, ‘as if it was so 
much blank wall,’ they were quite 
justified in their indifference. It was 
80 much blank wall. And had 
Uwins gone on for ever, or say to 
the age of Old Parr, painting such 
pictures, they would have been only 
80 much blank wall to the end. 

Happily the ‘ Chapeau ’ is not one 
of thése. Here we have a genuine 
picture. Not much in it—you read 
the story at a glance—but one that 
never fails to please when first seen, 
and never fails to please afterwards. 
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The ‘Chapeau de Brigand’ was 
painted in 1838-9, and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in the latter 
year. ‘The Catalogue of the British 
Pictures in the National Gallery 
(among which the ‘ Chapeau’ hangs) 
says that it was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1843, but this is 
a mistake; it was the study for it 
that was exhibited then; the picture, 
as was said, ap in 1839. 

The picture tells its own story; 
but Uwins has told it in words as 
well as with the pencil. He had 
left the little girl, who had been 
serving as his model, alone fora while 
in his painting-room. She had seen 
those much-prized Italian ‘pro- 
perties ’ often, before, and wondered 
over them ; often longed to examine 
them closely, and without anybody 
to see her and cry out ‘ Take care.’ 
She looked and wondered now, 
tempted but resisting. Just the old 
story over again— 

* What female heart can dress despise? 

What cat’s averse to fish?” 

Feminine nature can’t hold out 
for ever against finery. ‘That pea- 
cock’s feather is so pretty, and the 
hat so funny; I wonder how / 
should look in it?’ And so hat, and 
old woman's jacket, and petticoat, 
and whatever else a place can 
found for, are put on one after the 
other ; and lastly the rosary is taken, 
and the hands are adjusted by the 
saucy little hypocrite into a on 
tion of prim piety, and the head 
is drooped, when—in walks the 
Painter ! 

Caught in the very act, discon- 
certed, but not abashed, the little 
puss draws back a step or two, and 
waits expectant, wondering how her 
delinquency will be regarded, with- 
out lifting up her head, looking up 
from ander the broad brim of the 
chapeau, with great dark doubting 
oyes, expectant, but ready to burst 
out in a blaze of merriment on find- 
ing the discoverer is not of wrathful 
mind. 

Uwins, like the genial, kind- 
hearted man he was, entered heartily 
into the frolic, and little Miss, we 
may be sure, marked the day with 
white chalk. But he did more than 
laugh at the masquerade. He had 
caught and remembered that first 

2M 
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glance of the fairy. It would make 
a pretty picture, he thought, not 
take long to paint, and serve as a 
relief from the severer toils of escort- 
ing ‘Psyche Returning from the 
Infernal Regions,’ or soothing the 
* Anxieties of Ulysses in the Island 
of — 

It e something more and 
better than the merely pretty 
picture he reckoned on. Her 
wicked little countenance has more 
virtue in it than the austerities of a 
score of his ‘Holy Men;’ is im- 
measurably lovelier than his second- 
hand Psyche, worth a wilderness of 
Judases. A bright, sunny, saucy 
face—cheerful itself, and making 
cheerful all who look on it. Inno- 
cent, she is yet sportive, and, like 
another Eve, enjoying the mischief 
the more because forbidden, loving 
the pleasure the more for its being 
a stolen one. 

It is easy to see how it was that 
the painter has made so much of so 
ordinary an incident, and with such 
simple materials. He enjoyed the 
adventure, and he painted it with 
enjoyment. It was exactly suited 
to his tastes, and well within the 
limits of his powers. Every man’s 
best pictures are those which are 
accordant with his innate senti- 
ments and feelings. It is useless 
toiling and straining to produce 
something great. Invention is a 
wayward goddess,and seldom comes 
when bidden. Imagination is not to 
be urged. They visit only where 
there has been fitting preparation 
made for their entertainment, and 
they are assured of a congenial host. 
But they do not confine their calls 
to great occasions. Where there 
is no pretension they will drop 
in and assist at the humblest 
junket. Luckily for himself and 
for us, Uwins was content to take 
the circumstance as he saw it, 
and not try to elevate or idealize 
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it. It was, so to say, @ momentary 
accident, and he knew how to avail 
himself of it. This is how the hap- 
piest pictures of children have been 
generally if not universally painted. 
You can’t place children as models; 
you must take attitude and expres- 
sion from them. All Reynolds’s most 
successful portraits of children— 
and who else ever painted such ex- 
—_ ones?—were caught from 
the inspiration of the moment, the 
suggestion of a sudden movement, 
—some position or incident of the 
child’s own. So in Fiammingo’s 
matchless ivory carvings — very 
sweetly followed by Stothard, but 
lacking the original life and frolice— 
the inimitable gambolings of the 
children could only have been ren- 
dered from momentary glimpses of 
children actually at play. 

And Uwins has treated the picture 
quite through in the spirit of the 
original idea. Lips and eyes and 
fingers all speak of glee suddenly 
checked, and resolutely kept down, 
but ready to break forth at the 
slightest enceuragement. The child 
is full of health and overflowing 
with life. The pure clear skin, and 
bright eyes, and healthy hue, all tell 
the same tale. The countenance 
is shining in the full light of the 
sun, and shining with that plea- 
santest inner light, the sunshine of 
the heart. 

The technical qualities of the 
work correspond well with the 
esthetic. It is carefully painted, 
but there is no ——— of labour. 
Uwins had not the light facile touch 
of Reynolds, nor his marvellous 
sweetness and melody of colour. 
But the picture is daintily and ten- 
derly handled, with something of an 
impromptu kind of treatment. The 
colour is clear and gay and festal. 
The whole bright, blooming, cheer- 
ful, redolent of life and suggestive 
of happiness. 


fon 
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‘TRENTE-TROIS,’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
* ROUGE GAGNE.’ 


| pres faites le jeu!’ 
chants the bald-headed crou- 
pier at the Trente-et-Quarante table, 
mechanically moistening his dexter 
thumb. 

‘ Messiours, faites le jeu!’ he re- 
peats, as rouleaux, and bank-notes, 
and loose pieces of gold and silver 
are or punted on to the 
‘rouge’ or the ‘ noire,’ or staked 
upon the ‘ colour,’ or against it. 

‘Le jeu est fait, messieurs? Rien 
ne va plus!’ 

The quick, lissome fingers deal 
the flimsy little cards on which so 
much is to depend; the low, mo- 
notonous voice counts the points as 
they fall. 

‘ Dix-sept — vingt — vin 
trente—et dix !’"—That is 
for the ‘ noire.’ 

‘Onze — vingt — vingt-neuf — et 
trois—trente-deux, messieurs. Ah! 
—rouge ie et couleur perd !’ 

The nienble rakes gather in their 
harvest from one side the table—it 
tains gold and silver, and bank- 
notes, and rouleaux on that division 
of the green cloth which is centred 
with a crimson diamond. The coup 
has been won and lost. The cards 
that have decided it are tossed into 
the ebony bow! in front of the dealer, 
and the game is made again. It is 
a still, sultry July night. The Lin- 
denbad season is at its zenith, and 
the Salle de Jeux is crowded. They 
have flung wide open the long win- 
dows which give upon the ——s 
terrace and the ens, and ugh 
them the outer air comes, gratefully ; 
bringing faint odours of the flowers 
with it. But the atmosphere within 
—heavy and close even in that lofty 
room—is but slightly relieved there- 
by. At the Trente-et-Quarante 
table yonder, where players and 
watchers of the game, representa- 
tives of well-nigh every European 
nationality, stand in ranks a dozen 
deep, the heat is something fearful. 
The ‘inner ring’—the people sit- 


ing— 
e result 


ting in the chairs in front—are half- 
stifled by the pressure of the mass 
behind. The very croupiers, case- 
hardened veterans as they are, sigh 
and gasp wearily; and wiping un- 
wonted moisture from their fore- 
heads, look round longingly between 
each deal for their welcome relief. 
But the play goes on, fast and 
furious, notwithstanding. It is 
higher than usual to-night. Half a 
score of ‘gros joueurs,’ who play 
the highest stakes the bank allows, 
have been ‘ forcing the ’ for the 
last two hours, and it ay Pak to 
tell even on them. You can dis- 
tinguish them easily among the 
crowd of smaller players by—for 
the most part, at least—that perfect 
impassibility of countenance which, 
win or lose, never forsakes them, 
and which only a long apprentice- 
ship in Pandemonium can give 
them. Round about them men’s 
faces flush and pale with the alter- 
nating chances of the game; white 
lips writhe in the gamblier’s malison, 
or strive to hide the inward agony 
by a stony smile. Women’s fea- 
tures blanch and sharpen, after a 
ghastly fashion, under their paint 
and ‘ Blanc de Perles,’ as the little 
pile of notes they have pledged 
their diamonds or their honour to 
obtain is risked and lost; or wo- 
men’s eyes gleam with a light that 
is not good to see, as white rounded 
arms and daintily-gloved hands are 
stretched forth to grasp the heap of 
double-friedrichs shed towards 
them by the blandiy-smiling crou- 


jier. 
. But the old hands—men and 
women—will break the bank and 
make no sign—lose their last rou- 
leau, and never betray it by the 
quiver of an eyelid. Some of them 
are in a fair way to that latter con- 
summation just now. There has 
been such a run of luck in favour of 
the bank as has been seldom wit- 
nessed in Lindenbad before. That 
2M2 
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tall ungainly figure at the end of 
the table, with disordered hair, and 
tumbled linen, and careless travel- 
ling dress, gnawing his’ unkempt 
moustache, and muttering strange 
Anglo-Saxon oaths as a running ac- 
companiment to his reckless play, 
has just ‘dropped’ the winnings of 
Lis last month at Homburg, and a 
small fortune besides, over the 
wrong colour, The croupier who 
makes the game looks towards him 
inquiringly before he deals again— 
the ‘ mad M.P.’ is as well known in 
the Bads as in the ‘ House’ at home 
—but the other shakes his head, 
and with a fierce anathema— which 
is actually so fierce as to make one 
or two people look up — stalks 
gloomily off, and will be seen no 
more till to-morrow. That black- 
haired, livid-faced man, with the 
flashing eyes, who looks like Me- 
come age and is a well-known 

paniard, whom ——_ point out 


to one another as‘ the -breaker,’ 


will come back to-morrow too, with- 
out those many diamond rings you 
see on his yellow fingers to-night, 


and try and recoup his losses once 
more. That big, bluff neighbour of 
his, who looks more like a York- 
shire yeoman than the bran-new 
Belgian baron he claims to be, has 
been backing the ‘noire’ steadily, 
and losing as steadily, every time. 
He crumples up the last half-dozen 
billets-de-banque in his note-case 
together, and tosses them on to the 
unlucky colour with his wonted 

lacid smile. Half the table follows 

is example. The chances are, the 
men with martingales think, a hun- 
dred to one on the ‘ noire’ this time. 
But the cardsfall unkindly. ‘Trente- 
six—trente-deux.’ And again the 
red wins, and the bank reaps its 
harvest. There is yet another loser 
by that last coup, whom you must 
notice; for it is with her that this 
story is concerned. She is sitting 
beside that venerable-looking indi- 
vidual with the long white mon- 
stache, who, from his raised chair 
over against the officiating croupier, 
watches the players and the game, 
and pours the oil of his soothing 
tones on any troubled waters that 
may rise up round about him. You 
can see her face well from this side 


the table; for her chin is resting on 
her gloved hand, and she is watch- 
ing the result of the next round 
be' she stakes again. A fair 
face, delicate and soft and pure- 
looking as tinted alabaster, half- 
framed in the silken masses of pale- 
— hair which escape disordered 

m under her hat. Those large, 
blue, infantine eyes of hers give it a 
charmingly childish look—as naif 
and innocent an air as though Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de Vorazof were 
not, among other things, the most 
thorough- » unscrupulous, in- 
veterate little gambler to be found 
at any fashionable ‘ hell’ in Europe. 
That look and air consort perfectly 
with the frail-seeming, mignonne 
form you will see presently when 
she leaves the table, and which you 
would never dream could withstand 
the constant wear and tear of the 
keen excitement which day by day 
she finds more necessary. This 
fatal fondness for high play grows 
on one, you know; and the Vorazof 
isn’t one to deny herself the gratifi- 
cation even of a caprice, no matter 
who or what has to pay its cost. 
She has indulged her passion for 
the gros jeu more freely than ever 
of late, though the cards have gone 
heavily against her; for she is of 
the number of those who hold that 
the pleasure next to that of winning 
is that of losing. She has, at any 
rate, experienced the latter amply. 
It is just as well, I fancy, that ce 
cher Féodor, as she calls the amiable 
barbarian, her husband, managed to 
come to grief about this time in one 
of his morning rides in the forest. 
His horse let him down rather 
heavily, and crushed his leg in the 
fall; so that Monsieur le Comte 
was a close prisoner on his sofa, 
and, except at stated hours, when 
ce gros ours chose to have her in 
his den to listen to his growls or to 
read him to sleep, the Vorazof was 
pretty well mistress of her time. 

oreover, Monsieur was in blissful 
ignorance of the unpleasant amount 
of Madame’s losses on the green 
cloth, and the straits to which those 
losses had reduced her. No one 
knew that, except Mademoiselle Fan- 
chette, the Vorazof’s camériste, who 
missed the opal necklace from its 
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érin one night, and the discreet 
German Jew banker, who consented 
to advance the twenty thonsand 
francs or so madame temporarily re- 
mired on its ample security. But 
e camériste had the virtues, if she 
had the vices of her order, and was 
true as steel to her mistress here, as 
she had been on a dozen other 
occasions; and Herr Dornberg was 
enly too happy to be of service to 
Madame la Comtesse, and locked u 
the transaction in his bosom, wit 
others of a similar character, as 
closely as he locked up the jewels in 
his strong box. On the whole, the 
Vorazof had felt pretty safe. A run 
of luck might make all right again, 
and enable her to get back her 
before ce monstre (it was her 
yful way to call her husband 
y some petit-nom of this kind) 
should ask her why she never wore 
them. And by-and-by the run of 
luck Aad come. She won every 
coup fora while. She felt as if she 
were going to break the bank. Six 
times the sum she wanted for Herr 
Dornberg was stuffed into her note- 
case one night when she left the 
table on the play closing. She 
would get back her necklace next 
day, was her thought as she fell 
asleep. Unfortunately, that wise 
resolution was never carried into 
practice. The next day and the 
next, and the day after, found Ma- 
dame still at her fascinating little 
game, fighting desperately against 
changed luck and mocking fortune, 
winning now and then, but losing 
nearly every big coup; till we see her, 
to-night, gathering Therself together 
for one more effort, nerved to some- 
thing like desperation by the recol- 
lection of certain ominous expres- 
sions ce cher Féodor made use of 
in a little tée-d-téte conjugal she 
had to endure this morning. Vo- 
razof's temper, bad at its best, had 
been unusually disagreeable. His 
hurt, which tortured him horribly 
at times, might have been the cause; 
and his wife, as she smoothed his 
pillows and lavished all sorts of 
caresses and chatteries upon the 
invalid, fondly hoped it was. But 
she had a good many sins to answer 
for besides those little peccadilloes 
of the gaming-table, and as she 


thought of them she trembled. Like 
all who belonged to Monsieur le 
Comte, she had good cause to dread 
his anger—always fierce and brutal 
as a wild beast’s; and he had been 
more than angry, he had been fu- 
rious. What was worst of all, his 
wife fancied she could detect signs 
of newly-awakened jealousy and sus- 
picion in his fury, which very much 
alarmed her. Whether he had 
ground for either the Vorazof doubt- 
less knew best ; but when he men- 
tioned the name of her last caprice, 
Viadimir de Laginski, she had found 
it, notwithstanding all her practice, 
difficult to school her voice and her 
face to the proper expression of 
wondering indifference. Then, too, 
the questions she had been dreading 
of late—the questions about the 
opal necklace, his gift—had been 
asked at last. She had laughed her 
silvery little laugh, called the by no 
means reassured Féodor halfa- 
dozen playfully-opprobrious names, 
and summoned Mademoiselle Fan- 
chette. Who declared that she had 
taken the necklace herself for some 
trifling repair to Dotezio’s, without 
troubling Madame in the matter. 
It would be finished, Mademoiselle 
Fanchette thought, in a day or two: 
sooner, of course, if Madame la 
Comtesse should wish to wear it. 

‘In that case, chére amie,’ Vorazof 
had said, when the pearl of caméristes 
had retired— in that case, you had 
better wear it at the De Rohan’s 
ball, to-morrow night. Tua me com- 
prends—n’est ce pas?’ he added, 
with a malevolent grin. His wife 
shuddered inwardly. She had been 
warned, and she knew it. To dis- 
obey would be impossible after that. 
So she promised, in as careless a 
tone as she could command; and, 
by-and-by, left ce pauvre Féodor to 
smoke himself to sleep with ciga- 
rettes au thé, or find amusement 
and excitement in one of the pile 
of yellow-covered, strong-flavoured 
novels at his elbow. 

‘ Vite! Fanchette—ce chapeau, ce 
voile!’ the Vorazof said, in an al- 
tered, sharpened voice, as she came 
swiftly into her room'two minutes 
later. Mdlle. Fanchette handed her 
mistress the disguise—for disguise 
to all intents and purposes it was— 
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she wanted, and & oe went 
a straight to Herr Dornberg’s. 
Whatever might be the cost, she 
must have that o necklace to 
wear to-morrow night at the De 
Rohan’s ball. The money she had 
with her would at least purchase 
her that much. Dornberg might 
take it again afterwards. He could 
scarcely refuse her this little ar- 
rangement, she thought, especially 
as she was og oe to pay for it. 
And even if he did refuse, one lucky 
coup might enable her to make the 
opals her own again before she 
needed them next day. 

Herr Dornberg’s polite commis re- 
ceived her as she entered the gloomy 
little bureau-de-change. He feared 
the Herr was absent from Lindenbad 
at the moment—would Madame 
take the trouble to sit down while 
he went to inquire? Madame did 
take that trouble, from absolute 
necessity ; for her limbs trembled 
at this unlooked-for intelligence. 
Dornberg away !—What was she to 
do? for it was impossible to confide 
a delicate negotiation like the pre- 
sent to a third party. She shud- 
dered as she thought of ce cher 

‘éodor’s hints just now; at the 
notion that her little affair had been 
confided to a third party already. 
Was this a trap—this order to show 
herself in that fatal necklace—which 
the monster had laid for her? And 
if it was, how much did he know? 
—what would he do? 

The Vorazof shuddered again as 
she thought of all he might do. She 
went in personal fear of that liege 
lord of hers, and hated him despe- 
rately in her heart: but she loved 
his wealth, and the place and rank 
and means of bien-étre and enjoy- 
ment ‘he gave her as his wife, too 
well not to feel, at this moment at 
all events, that it would be horrible 
to lose all this. Besides, she was 
beginning to grow tired even of 
Viadimir Laginski’s beaux yeux noirs 
—she had thought them and him 
adorable a month ago—and it would 
be hard indeed to have to pay so 
heavy a price as utter ruin for a 
caprice which was ceasing to be 
amusing, and of which consequently 
she was quite ready to repent. No; 
she would get back those opals— 


pierres de malheur that they were!— 
and be very cautious with Vladimir 
for the future, till she could safely 
break off their Jiaison. It was true 
he was divinely handsome, and des- 
perately in love; and he would 
think her cold, and cruel, and false. 
Bah! what right had he to believe 
this sort of thing was to last for 
ever ?—il s’en tirerait comme il pour- 
rait! 

In the middle of the Vorazof's 
reflections and resolutions, the polite 
commis of Herr Dornberg peak vor 
désolé to inform Madame that Herr 
Dornberg would be absent on par- 
ticular business till to-morrow. If 
Madame’s affair was urgent, would 
she confide it to him (the polite 
commis)? No? As Madame pleased, 
then. Herr Dornberg would be at 
Madame’s orders in the morning. 
And the polite commis bowed his 
visitor out of the bureau. 

If that engaging commis spoke 
the truth, Herr Dornberg must have 
had a double ; for, while the Vorazof 
was sitting in his gloomy little den, 
two men, one the double in ques- 
tion, were watching her through 
the dirty little square of glass let 
into the door which divided the 
bureau proper from an inner cham- 
ber. Moreover, it was in precisely the 
Teutonic-French accent of the Herr 
himself that his double replied to 
his companion’s questions. The 
latter, a thin, close-shaven, vulpine- 
faced individual, regarded 
Madame with great interest ; as one, 
indeed, desirous of photographing 
her face perfectly on his memory. 
* Ainsi—c’est bien elle? he asked. 
Whereto the Herr’s double—or the 
Herr himself—had replied, ‘ Mais, 
zertaidement Monsieur Glitstein, 
z’éd elle!’ ‘ Bon!’ responded Mon- 
sieur Glitstein, ‘ Et yous avez tou- 
jours l’écrin? ‘ Barpleu!’ ‘ Alors, 
vous le porterez chez moi ce soir, 
dix heures. Nous la tenons enfin, 
et jen aurai besoin. Au revoir, 
Monsieur Dornberg |!’ 

And then Monsieur Glitstein went 
away to his little affairs, humming 
a chanson @ boire quite pleasantly. 
= oy | ~|_" — an by = 
either. He loun throug’ 
sunny Linden-Strasse, inspecting 
the shop-windows, like the veriest 
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side, but betrayed, to the close ob- 
server aforesaid at least, by an in- 
terchange of almost imperceptible 
igns. And so he might have 
perhaps concluded that, mere idler 
as he seemed, Monsieur Glitstein 
had his work to do in Lindenbad, 
and was doing it. 

The Vorazof had her work to do, 
too. After that unsuccessful visit 
to Herr Dornberg, Madame la 
Comtesse did not know what to 
think of her position. Was she 
betrayed or not? Utterly unscru- 
pulous herself, she trusted no one; 
and it seemed possible—nay, pro- 
bable. How else to account for her 


liege lord’s looks and words just 
now, unless by the supposition that 


something —a whisper, the least 
hint would be sufficient —had 
reached his ears about the little 
game she was playing, not alone on 
the green cloth, but with Vladimir 
Laginski besides? If this were so, 
the more imperative the necessity 
to lull his suspicions by the pro- 
duction of the necklace. Yes, she 
must have it by to-morrow at latest. 
But how? She had barely half the 
sum necessary to redeem it in her 
possession; and she dared not at 
present further diminish the con- 
tents of her jewel-case. Bah! she 
thought, why should she? The 
cards might befriend her, and make 
all right yet. 

And 80, you see, it comes to pass 
that we find her at the Trente-et- 
Quarante table to-night. The 
cards have befriended her pretty 
well, until that last coup. She lost 
heavily there, and she is not playing 
this round. She is . Had 
she doubled her stake on the noire, 
a8 she felt inclined to do in her 
recklessness, she would have re- 
gained all she has lost to-day, for 
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for a brief space the red the 
worst of it. Still she holds back, 
with a timidity utterly foreign to 
her usual style of play. So much 
more than mere notes or rouleaux 
depends on the turn of a card now, 
that she feels nervous. Monsieur 
Glitstein standing opposite, behind 
the croupier, watches her curiously. 
He has found time, it seems, to put 
in appearance at the tables, and 
wins or looses a napoleon or two 
occasionally like any other by- 
stander. But his eyes never wander 
far from the Vorazof, and he smiles 
softly to himself as he sees her 
suddenly push a little ball of notes 
on to noire. The presiding crou- 
pier unrolls the ball and verifies 
the amount. 

‘Il y en a quatorze mille, Ma- 
dame,’ whispers the official across 
the table— Le maximum des enjeux 
est de douze mille—veuillez donc 
retirer deux mille francs.’ 

She shakes her head impatiently. 
She wishes to end this suspense at 
once, and has staked her all. If she 
loses, what are two thousand francs ? 
If she wins, she has won enough for 
her purpose. 

‘Mais non!’ she answers, half 
angrily, ‘ je joue le tout on rien!’ 

There is a second’s consultation 
of the placid visage of the Watcher 
of the Game enthroned beside the 
Vorazof: and then, 

* Cest bien Madame! pronounces 
the croupier, ‘Comme vous vou- 

Tout va & la masse!’ 

The cards are dealt, Madame’s 
eyes following them keenly, and 
Monsieur Glitstein’s too. He has 
a crumpled piece of paper in his 
hand, and twists it carelessly be- 
tween his fingers. His vulpine 
physiognomy becomes more vulpine 
than ever as he cranes over the 
table to watch the fate of the 
Vorazof's last stake. Will the quick 
fingers never finish the deal? A 
dozen cards have been told off for 
the noire ere the low monotonous 
voice—so clear and telling in that 
eager hush— proclaims /Jrente- 
trois? The Vorazof breathes more 
freely. She is almost sure to win 
now—it is almost certain there will 
be a higher total for the red. Mon- 
sieur Glitstein seems more in 
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than ever. He smiled a strange 
smile when he heard that Z'ente- 
trois pronounced. ‘ 7'rente-trois!’ 
he muttered, twisting that scrap of 
paper still in his uneasy fingers— 
* Cest dréle, tout de méme—ca!’ 
The cards are being played for the 
red now. The backers of that 
hitherto lucky colour begin to 
think the run in their favour is 
ended, and watch the result with 
forebodings of evil. They haven't 
long to wait. The croupier turns 
the first card. ‘ Dix!’ and then, in 
quick succession, ‘ Vingt—vingt- 
neuf-et trois! Trente-deux, Mes- 
sieurs! Rouge gagne et couleur!’ 
The Varazof has lost her fourteen 
thousand francs by just one point! 

Monsieur Glitstein, watching her 
as, a trifle paler, but otherwise with 
her face in perfect command, the 
Comtesse rises from the table— 
Monsieur Glitstein is so far forgetful 
of decency as actually to chuckle. 
‘ Allons!’ he mutters, apparently 
to the piece of twisted paper he is 
rubbing his hairless upper lip 
gently with. ‘ Allons !—elle est bien 
& moi maintenant! ou peut frapper 
les trois coups et commencer 
petite comédie!’ As the Varazof 
made her way on to the terrace, 
Monsieur Glitstein summoned one 
of the watchful lackeys of the 
Etablissement to his side by a mo- 
tion of the head. 

‘ Remettez cela & Madame,’ he 
said, giving him a crumpled and 
twisted scrap-of paper, and indicat- 
ing the Vorazof with a glance— 
* Elle vient de le laisser tomber !’ 

Monsieur Glitstein, the light fall- 
ing full on his fox’s face, stood and 
saw his request duly executed. 
Saw the Vorazof open the paper 
mechanically, and glance carelessly 
at its contents. Then saw her turn 
deadly pale and look uneasily about 
her, till her eyes, as he had meant 
they should do, rested upon him. 
Whereupon Monsieur Glitstein sa- 
luted Madame politely, and turning 
on his heel, disappeared in the 
crowd. The Comtesse leaned, half- 
fainting, against the frame of the 
open window. Yet there was no- 
thing very appalling, in the wording 
at \all events, of the communication 
which eccentric Monsieur Glitstein 


had chosen this way of making to 
her. Look over her shoulder and 
read for yourself. Merely this. 

‘Au numéro trente-trois. On 
vous attendra ce soir 4 onze heures 
a Textrémité de l’Allée Verte, dans 
le Pavillon de Flore. 

* Le Numéro Treize.’ 


II. 
* LE PAVILLON DE FLORE.’ 

The Allée Verte at Lindenbad, as 
I daresay you know, runs parallel 
with the Terrace of the Kurhaus on 
the other side of the gardens. It 
is the usual evening promenade of 
sojourners in ‘ The Happy Valley, 
who congregate round the Pavillon 
de Flore, at its upper end, while 
the Director’s band discourses elo- 
quent music from a neighbouring 
kiosque. The Pavillon de Flore 
is a rose-trellised structure, amply 
provided with luxurious rustic 
chairs and lounges, whereon re- 
cline, during the noon-tide heat, 
after their second visit to the popular 
Weissenbrunnen, or in the cool of 
the summer evening, after duly 
swallowing their last tumbler of 
chalybeate, the invalids or hypo- 
chondriacs who come to Lindenbad 
to ‘make their cure. It is the 
prettiest out-door resort in the 
whole Bad—this bijou Pavillon. 
The roses climb and cluster round 
its walls, and hide the frame-work 
of its three windows, and drop their 
odorous leaves at every breeze upon 
the mosaic of its polished floor. It 
is the hobby of the head gardener 
of the Etablissement, and is cared 
for accordingly. And some of us, 
who have passed golden hours, I 
wot, with Amaryllis, in its grateful 
half-light, on summer nights gone 
by, when, safe for us, it was ‘de- 
serted, feel a debt of gratitude to 
that worthy man for his labour and 
his care. 

It is} nearly eleven by the clock, 
on the evening when this story 
opens. The Allée Verte has been 
utterly deserted this last hour. 
Across the gardens you see the 
lights in the Salle de Jeux, and upon 
the Terrace, where the smokers are 
lingering over their coffee-cups or 
dominoes— that feeble pastime is 
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indulged in even here—in the 
midst of the gros jeu—by its vo- 
taries as unintermittingly as in the 
boulevart cafés at home—you hear 
the faint sound of voices—perhaps 
catch the dying fall of one‘of Strauss’ 
valses in the ball-room; but, by 
the Pavillon de Flore, where you 
and I are standing just now, and 
through the whole length of the 
broad Allée, all is quiet. Over the 
blue hills behind us the moon is 
rising swiftly into the cloudless sky. 
Her sheen lights up the valley, and 
the river, and the dark woods on 
the other side—lights up the smooth, 
trim-gravelled walk in front of us, 
through the close-woven branches 
that meet above, with patches of 
golden light—cleaves a bright path 
for itself as it pours through the 
open window of the Pavillon, across 
the tesselated floor to the rose- 
grown doorway. ll is still and 
tranquil. And yet neither of us 
have heard the footsteps of the man 
who emerges from the shadow close 
beside us, and who, after one quick 
glance round him, glides as quickly 
into the shelter of the Pavillon. 
We, who have eaten of fern-seed, 
you know, and are invisible, need 
not fear to disturb him. Let us 
enter, too, and stand beside him. 
Our acquaintance of just now— 
Monsieur Glitstein. Cool, calm, 
and fox-like; in a long, dark cloak 
and a slouch hat, though, as if he 
were dressed for the ‘ First Con- 
spirator’ in a transpontine melo- 
drama. He drops noiselessly into 
& chair, well in the shadow, and 

i the cigar he is smoking, 
tranquilly. He appears, you see, 
to have no doubt whatever that the 
Vorazof will keep the appointment 
he has fixed for her—fixed, certainly, 
as one having authority to command 
Madame la Comtesse’s attendance. 
And he has authority, indeed, over 
her—authority she dare not ques- 
tion, still less defy. He is her 
master; and the moment she had 
read what was scrawled upon that 
twisted scrap of paper which we 
have seen the Kurhaus valet give 
her in the Salle de Jeux, she knew it 
perfectly well. 

‘Certainly she will come,’ solilo- 
quizes Monsieur Glitstein between 


the puffs of his cigar, and in the 
French tongue, which, in spite of 
his German appellation, seems his 
natural, or favourite, vehicle of 
speech. ‘Certainly, she will come. 
She knows better, diablesse as she 
is, than to disobey one of us! And 
then to arrange our little affair. 
She has him—pieds et poings liés— 
that little comtesse—car elle est 
comtesse !’—he observed, in a sneer- 
ing parenthesis. ‘He would not 
take himself out of harm’s way, 
even if he got the alarm, without 
seeing his chére amie once more— 
poor devil! And he shall see her 
once more, at the ball to-morrow 
night. The coup must be made 
then. And the papers? Ah! sa- 
crédié!—are they hard to come by 
—those infernal papers! Not «@ 
trace in his despatch box, in his 
baggage, in his room—no, not after 
triple search! And their informa- 
tion, li-bas, they say, is positive. 
He has that in his possession which 
will send him and a dozen more of 
ces farceurs-la to Siberia for life— 
lists, documents, letters. Ou diable 
les a-t-il fourrés? Has them about 
him, perhaps? Bon! But twice 
already have my fellows, light- 
fingered as they are, failed to find 
them. And to arrest my man with- 
out the papers, and so leave myself 
without a clue to find them, would 
spoil the whole affair. Besides, my 
instructions are plain. They, la- 
bas, say to me, “ You will arrest the 
suspect Laginski, when, at the same 
time, you can lay your hands on 
certain papers now in his possession 
—and only then.” Bon! But how 
to know, for certain, that they are 
in his possession? that is, how to 
know if he carries them about him, 
as he must do? Aha! I have my 
little plan. My fellows were too 
clumsy. Besides, it is impossible to 
search a man, without his know- 
ledge, as thoroughly as one could a 
room or a despatch-box! Yes! for 
a man, impossible! But, for a 
woman, the woman one loves to 
distraction, and would never dream 
of suspecting? C’est plus facile— 

! And that woman—I have found 
er! Better still, she is one of us! 
Le Numéro Trente-Trois will obey 
implicitly the orders of le Numéro 








Treize—she must! Though it would 
be droll if she even hesitated when 
And Monsieur 


stretching his hand forth into the 
moonlight, pleases his eye with the 
flash and gli of a superb opal 
necklace. 

‘ A heavy price to pay!’ he mur- 
murs, closing the case with a cove- 
tous sigh. But they, la-bas, know 
best, I sup The coup must 
not fail, and, above all, there must 
be no disturbance. She might risk 
a little for him, perhaps, if she were 
free; but, while I hold these, and ce 
cher Vorazof looks threatening and 
suspicious, she will not dare. No. 
She is mine; and, through her, I 
reach him!’ 

A step as light as his own outside 
the Pavillon, but not so light as to 
deceive his practised ear—the /réle- 
ment of &@ woman’s dress—a ‘sha- 
dow cloaked from head to foot’ 
crossing the bright pathway of the 
moonlight—and the Vorazof enters 
on the scene. Monsieur Glitstein 
throws away the fag-end of his cigar 
and rises to receive her. The pallor 
which overspread her face when she 
read his billet-doux, just now, rests 
on it still, save where, on either 
cheek, burns a crimson spot, sure 
sign, to those who know the Com- 
tesse best, that she is waxing ‘ dan- 
gerous.’ Her breath comes in quick, 
short gasps, as though the speed at 
which she had come had distressed 
her. The large blue eyes, nai/s and 
infantine no longer now, seem to 
have contracted, and sparkle with a 
strange and sombre fire. Over her 
dinner-dress—she has been dining 
at the Russian Ambassador’s, and 
was singing a ringing cbansonette 
to an applauding circle of admirers 
twenty minutes ago—she has flung 
a long, loose domino, and, under- 
neath it, her hands are — 
tightly on her bosom. She falls 
into the chair Monsieur Glitstein 
politely hands her, and the silence 
is broken only by her hurried breath- 
ing — like that of some hunted 
animal, 


Till “Monsieur Glitstein remarks, 
with his unpleasant smile, ‘ C’est 
bien, Madame! On n'est plus 


com, a 
orloge o 
eleven. 


then, indeed, the 
e@ Kurhaus struck 


‘ When you are ney | reco- 
vered,’ pursued Monsieur Glitstein, 
still in his favourite French, ‘we 
will, if you please, proceed to busi- 
ness.’ 


She broke in here. ‘Who are 
ay What do you want? Why 

ve you ——_ hn 

. uso,’ he replied, sti ‘i 
thing, he thonsoghly appeeciated end 

ing y appreciated an 
enjoyed, ‘ because 1, Sinks Treize, 
have need of you, Numéro Trente- 
Trois. That is the answer to all 
these questions. I have need of 

ou. summon you. And you 
ve come. Again, Madame, it is 
very well!’ 

She ground her little teeth in 
dumb rage, and pressed her hands 
tighter on her bosom. He went on. 

‘You do not question my autho- 
rity, your presence here es that. 
So much the better. Time is short 
for what we have todo. And, par- 
don me if I seem to threaten, dis- 
obedience would have been attended 
with unpleasant results to yourself!’ 

She rose suddenly and faced him 
in the moonlight. The dangerous 
gleam in her eyes struck Monsieur 
Glitstein forcibly ; but he laughed 
his cold, low laugh when she said— 

‘Misérable! Tu oses me parler 
de la sorte?” 

‘Parbleu!’ heanswered. - ‘ I, Sta- 
nilas Glitstein, sous-chef in the 
Secret Bureau, to you, Comtesse 
Irma de Vorazof—employée, shall I 
say ?—of the same? Yes, I dodare 
Why not?’ 

She fell back into her chair, cowed, 
as though he had struck her. He 
went on in a - changed tone. 

‘Enough of folly like this. You 
are here to listen and obey. You 
wiil listen, and, when you have list- 
ened, if you are wise, you will obey. 
In the first place, they are not satis- 
fied with you, la-bas. Your reports 
have been irregular, unsatisfactory 
of late, and, what is worse, incor- 
rect. The chief has already half 
decided on suppressing your salary 
as a secret agent, —_— 
another in your room. You have, 
however, a chance of reinstating 
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oped in his good opinion. Let 
you to avail your- 


self of that chance. But you must 
do so at mT and thoroughly. You 


‘Go on!’ she said, in a voice none 
who had heard her speak half an 
hour before would have 
so hoarse and harsh had it become. 

= Monsieur Glitstein, still keep- 

eye upon her as she cowered 
ay seat before him, went on. 

‘It is necessary, then, that you 
should know that there is now in 
Lindenbad a person who has se- 
riously compromised himself _ 
the authoritiva, la-bas. This 
forgetful of all he owes to t 
mency of the Im ee hg 
has been ungrateful and imprudent 
enough to organize a rash and hope- 
less plot against it. This plot has 
been discovered; its leader has be- 
come, for the second time, amenable 
to the laws he has daringly out- 
raged. The proofs of his own guilt, 
and of the complicity of certain of 
his ill-advised compatriots in the 
conspiracy, are, it is known, at this 
moment in his possession. Hitherto 
all attempts to discover them have 
failed. It is sup therefore 
that he carries them constantly 
about his person; and, if so, they 
are contained in a case or bag 
formed of small steel links which 
he would probably wear suspended 
by a chain round his neck. 

‘May I hope I have succeeded in 
—P Madame’s interest in my 

onsieur Glitstein broke 
ae Ad narrative here to inquire, in 
his soft pateline voice, once more. 

‘Go on!’ she said, again, in those 
strangely hoarse tones still. 

e@ is anxious to hear the 
dénouement, then?” Monsieur Glit- 
stein suggested, with his unpleasant 
grin. ‘It is only natural. I hasten 
t continue. Once assured that 
what I have mentioned is the case, 
hamely, that this steel case or bag 
is worn by the individual in ques- 
tion, it becomes my duty to arrest 
that individual. But hitherto I 
have, I confess, been unable so to 
assure myself without a too great 
tisk of awakening any man’s sus- 

, and so ruining the coup. 
arrest of the leader, without 
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obtaining the proofs of the guilty 
- licity of his subordinates, would 

tile. More—it would, in the 
prt state of things at Warsaw, 


ao ee inexpedient, and even 


dangerous. 

She had started, slightly, when he 
spoke of Warsaw, ‘but his lynx-eyes 
had marked it. 

. ae divines now,’ he went 

‘ifshe has not done so before, 
who the leader of this conspiracy 
is? If she does not, there is no 
reason why I should conceal his 
name. It is Vladimir 
‘ Viadimir!’ she muttered under 
& - breath. ‘And you mean that 
* Madame does me the honour to 
comprehend 4 demi-mot, I see!’ he 
sneered. ‘She doubtless guesses 
correctly why I have need of her 
invaluable assistance in this matter. 
I have said that it is impossible for 
me, without risking an ignominious 
failure, to assure myself that the 
all-important documents are where 
I suspect them to be. Madame 
doubtless foresees that I am going 
toask her to give me that assurance.’ 

She laughed a short, harsh laugh. 

‘I?’ she said; ‘and how can 
I—?’ 

‘ That I will explain to Madame.’ 

‘ And if I refuse?’ she said, after 
&@ moment’s pause, rising, and, for 
the second time in their interview, 
confronting him with baleful eyes. 
Monsieur Glitstein, ever calm and 
watchful, noticed how, under her 
domino, her right hand was hidden 
in her breast ; noticed the murderous 
look, that had been growing deeper 
and deeper under each taunt he had 
flung at her, on her face, as she 
stood before him in the moonlight, 
and paused a second, in his turn, 
before he answered— 

‘Madame will not refuse! I re- 
quire nothing I cannot enforce.’ 

‘Ah! nous verrons!’ 

‘It will be as I say. I have au- 
thority—the highest—for what I do. 
Recollect, you are one of us; and I, 
Numéro Treize, can command the 
services of any subordinate. Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de Vorazof may 
find that disagreeable; but Le Nu- 
méro Trente-Trois in the register of 
the Secret Bureau will obey me, if 
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she is wise. Voyons!’ he went on. 
‘Enough of melodrama. Let us 
speak reason. What I require is 
simply this. There is a masked 
ball at Madame de Rohan’s to-mor- 
row night. You will be present at 
this ball, if only to show scandal- 
mongers thers is no truth in that 
story about a certain opal necklace.’ 

* Dornberg!’ she muttered, invo- 
luntarily. 

‘Perfectly right!’ said Monsieur 
Glitstein. ‘It was he who was my 
informant. But, entre confréres cela 
se peut! Dornberg is one of us, 
too , 


She felt the net closing round her 
tighter at every word this man 
spoke. Monsieur Glitstein went on. 

‘Permit me to trace you a little 

rogramme of what will happen at 
ame de Rohan’s. Monsieur de 
Laginski will naturally ask Madame 
la Comtesse for a valse. Madame 
la Comtesse will accord Monsieur 
de Laginski the fifth valse upon her 
ball-card, which, I may remark, for 
fear lest Madame should forget, 
will be a new valse of Strauss’ called 
the “ Liebeskranz”—a charming 
title, is it not? The valse ended, 
Madame will take M. de Laginski’s 
left arm, and permit him to lead her 
in the direction of the open window 
nearest the doorway looking on to 
the gardens. But, as she passes 
the doorway, madame will not fail 
to notice a masked personage who 
will wear a crimson cross on the 
left sleeve of his domino. To this 
individual Madame will say, in such 
a tone as to be unheard by M. de 
Laginski of course, the words 
“Trente-Trois ;” and the man in the 
domino so addressed will answer 
“Treize.” Five minutes later Ma- 
dame, then on the terrace with her 
late partner, will feel slightly indis- 
posed, and despatch M. de Laginski 
to look for her carriage. And that 
will be all. On her return home 
Madame will find the opal necklace 
on her dressing-table, and, if she 
chooses, and her indisposition fortu- 
nately — to pass off, can re- 
appear without her domino at Ma- 
dame de Rohan’s, and with the 
superb gift of Monsieur le Comte 
about her neck.’ 
‘And you think I will do this? 


she hissed fiercely at him, in her 
rage and shame, ‘ Betray him!’ 

‘ Who spoke of “ betray ?” Madame 
will remember it was not I. But, 
since the word is spoken, I think 
you will. Useless!’ he said, quickly, 
watching the motion of her hand 
that was hidden in her bosom. 

‘Useless! Do you think I trusted 
you so far as not to take my little 
precautions? They know yonder 
where Iam and with whom I am. 
You would do well to take your 
hand off that murderous little toy— 

ou would gain nothing by using it 
ose. I might be provoked at last ; 
and it would be a pity to break that 
dainty wrist of yours!’ And, as 
Monsieur Glitstein snarled his last 
remark, he showed that he grasped 
under his cloak a short, pliant trun- 
cheon, loaded with a deadly weight 
of lead at its extremity. 

* You understand, I see,’ he added, 
as baffled and beaten the Vorazof 
fell back into her seat. 

‘ Let me place your position before 
you,’ he continued. ‘If I am not 
mistaken, M. le Comte has already 
hinted to you that it would be well 
if you wore the necklace you left in 
Dornberg’s hands to-morrow night. 
You best know what the conse- 
quences will be if you fail, as, with- 
out my aid, you will fail to do s0. 
I was witness to your unfortunate 
loss just now at the tables; but if 
you had won that coup, you would 
have been little the better. Dorn- 
berg would have been unable to 
restore you the necklace to-morrow, 
for this reason, that it has passed 
from his ion to mine.’ And, 
as he spoke, Monsieur Glitstein drew 
forth the shagreen case we have 
seen in his hands once before to- 
night. 

The Vorazof recognized it at once. 
And then she realized perfectly how 
utterly she was in her companion’s 
power. 

* You see I was right when I told 
you I commanded nothing I could 
not enforce. Yes, I think you do. 
To resume. A whisper—it is no- 
thing more at present—has reached 
M. le Comte’s ears touching the 
friendship which exists—I should 
speak more correctly, perhaps, if I 
said’ which has existed—betweel 
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Madame la Comtesse and M. de 


Laginski.’ | 

‘Ah!’ she broke in here, ‘I owe 
you that, too, then ?’ 

‘ The supposition is too flattering 
for me to deny it,’ responded Mon- 
sieur Glitstein, with his ironical 
bow. ‘Let that pass, however. I 
need not point out to Madame what 
would be the consequences to her- 
self if that whisper ever grew loud 
enough to leave M. le Comte in no 
doubt as to the truth of the report, 
especially as the little arrangement 
I propose to Madame would relieve 
her from all anxiety on that head 
for ever. If she does me the honour 
to accept it, I can venture to assure 
her she has nothing to dread from 
calumny, or any indiscretion on the 
part. of M. de Laginski for the 
future.’ 

The Vorazof, spite of her utter 

essness and intense selfishness, 
shuddered. She knew what he 
meant only too well. Vladimir 
once on his way to Siberia, she had, 
indeed, nothing to dread from him, 
or on his account. She was weary 
of a caprice that threatened to com- 
promise her irretrievably, and she 
was as unscrupulous as the worst 
of her sex alone can be. But she 
did shudder a little at this way 
of ridding herself of all unpleasant 
consequences, notwithstanding. Yet 
what was she to do? She was 
wholly in this man’s power; she 
knew, only too well, how terrible 
was the secret power he had to back 
him in anything he might do, and 
that he would hesitate at nothing to 
in hisend. She would have mur- 
ered him just now, in the mad fury 
his taunts and her sense of helpless- 
hess—aristocrate as she was, in the 
hands of this low-born spy (it was 
that which galled her sorest)—had 
lashed her to, but his coolness had 
beaten her. And now, when he had 
left her in no doubt as to what she 
might expect if she refused, she felt 
Tesistance would be madness—she 
must obey. But Monsieur Glitstein 
had one argument more. 

‘ Apart from all this, he said, ‘I 

have ventured to hint already to 
the displeasure she has in- 
curred from our chief. I have au- 


thority to inform Madame that, 


should this coup fail by any fault or 
negligence of hers, she must expect 
no indulgence from theSecretBureau. 
And it would need only one word 
from me to cause the entrée of every 
salon in Europe to be barred against 
Madame as though she were plague- 
stricken. Le Numéro Trente-Trois 
cannot fail to guess what that one 
word would be.’ 

If a look could slay, Monsieur 
Glitstein would have fallen dead at 
her feet, then and there. 

As it was, hé stood watching her 
closely and grinning sardonically, 
till he heard her answer. 

This terrible interview had proved 
almost too much for that poor little 
Comtesse ; and after that deadly look 
she had shot at him, she had sunk 
back pale and trembling, but con- 
quered. So it was nearly a minute 
before her white lips could utter 
her reply—a question that told the 
listener all he wished to know. 

* Que faut-il faire ?’ 

Monsieur Glitstein, smiling tri- 
umphantly as he said the game was 
won, responded— 

‘All that is necessary is, that 
Madame should follow out exactly 
the details of the little programme I 
had the honour of sketching for her 
just now. If M. de Laginski have 
that which we require about him, I 
have reason to think Madame will 
discover it when she takes his left 
arm—if not before. In which case 
Madame will remember to give the 
mot-d’ordre to the individual with 
the crimson cross on the left sleeve 
of his domino, whom she will pass 
near the doorway.’ 

‘ And if——?’ 

‘I understand. If M. de Laginski 
have not what = are in a= 2 
his possession, the pa) ill either 
have been destroyed, or will be 
actually in our hands. Whichever 
happens, Madame will receive due 
notice. Should she not receive such 
notice, she will know how to act. 
If all goes well, Madame may depend 
on finding her opal necklace on her 
dressing-table by this time to-mor- 
row night—foi de Glitstein!’ 

And, with another bow, Monsieur 
Glitstein gathered his cloak about 
him, and prepared to depart. His 
work was done here, but there re- 
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mained other work for him to do 
that night, it seemed. The Vorazof 
shrank, shivering, from him as he 
passed her. At the doorway he 
turned, his crafty face looking more 
evil than ever in the yellow moon- 
light. 

* Remember,’ he said, pointing his 
crooked forefinger menacingly at 
her, ‘remember, we are partners 
now. The game is our own—we 
must win it. But if you fail me, 
and we lose it, remember that before 
this time to-morrow night you your- 
self will be lost too! Au revoir, 
Madame la Comtesse.” 


os 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ‘ LIEBESKRANZ’ VALSE. 

The salle de danse at the Comtesse 
de Rohan’s is crowded, for this is 
the great ball of the Lindenbad sea- 
son, and everybody worth the asking 
is there to-night. 

It is not quite twenty-four hours 
since Monsieur Glitstein left the 
Vorazof in the ‘ Pavillon de Flore,’ 
in other words, the horloge of the 
Kurhaus has struck eleven some 
twenty minutes since. The clang 
and crash of a wild galop has just 
come to an end, and the ers 
are roaming to and fro, and up and 
down, in search of some promised 
presence, or bent on one of the 
thousand intrigues a bal masqué is 
so prolific in. Until midnight it is 
de rigueur that masks and dominoes 
shall hide face and figure and toi- 
lette jealously ; but at the last stroke 
of twelve the latter are to be dis- 
carded with one accord, and the 
‘transformation scene’ will blaze 
forth in all its brilliance. The pre- 
lude to Strauss’s new valse, played 
for the first time at Lindenbad to- 
night, is just beginning now. A 
man in a scarlet and black domino 
forces his way, with scant ceremony, 
through the press about the door- 
way, running rather hard i 
one individual in particular, who 
wears a crimson cross on his left 
sleeve, and whose face is closely 
masked, like every one’s else. 

* Vous étes pressé 4 ce qu’il pérait, 
Monsieur le Comte!’ remarks this 
personage, in a voice you and I have 


heard before—the pateline voice of 
the ubiquitous Monsieur Glitstein, 


indeed. 

The other, addressed as‘ Monsieur 
le Comte,’ starts slightly, but passes 
on with a muttered excuse, 

The man with the crimson cross 
takes up his position near the en- 
trance, and stands there with folded 
arms to watch the scene, and the 
movements of two actors in it in 
whom he takes especial interest. 

‘C'est pour ce soir?’ mutters a 
voice at his elbow. 

*‘Cest pour ce soir?’ responds 
Crimson Cross in the same tone, but 
without turning his head. ‘la 
valse finie, il viendra chercher la 
voiture de qui tu sais. C’est alors 
que le coup devra se faire. Va-t’en!’ 

‘Bon!’ responds the other, and 
disappears among the crowd of 
people pressing into the salle de 
danse. 


The scarlet and black domino 
meanwhile has reached one of the 
long windows which open on the 
terrace gardens. A woman ina pale 
blue domino, with a knot of white 
riband fastened at the shoulder, has 
been waiting there some ten minates. 
Her eyes shoot eager glances through 
her ‘loup,’ the lace fall of which 
perfectly concealed the lower part 
of her face. 

‘ Will he never come?’ she thinks 
half aloud. 

At last her eye lights on the man 
whose appearance she is so anxiously 
looking for. The scarlet and black 
domino halts beside her, and, with- 
out a word, unfastens the white 
knot from her shoulder, and thrusts 
it into his breast. As his shrouding 
domino opens, you see he wears the 
Polish national costume beneath it. 

The pale blue domino takes his 
arm without hesitation, and the pair 
move away. 

The orchestra have finished the 
— and the‘ Liebeskranz’ valse 

as 


Scarlet and Black, with mignonne 
Pale Blue in his arms, is swinging 
round the valse-circle in another 
moment. His head is bent down 
till his black moustache almost 
touches his partner’s ear, and he 1 
speaking fast and low. He holds 
her tighter in his arms as he speaks, 
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n @ passionate clasp that makes her 
shiver, as though he hurt her. 

‘ Will it never come, then, Irma? 
he is saying. ‘This time you have 


eam me so often should come. 
is this wk end ?—misery 

for both of us. , finissons-en, for 

pity’s sake!’ 

= If he had only known how very 

near the end was! 

‘Hush!’ she answers, and the 
voice is the Vorazof’s voice. ‘ Hush, 
Viadimir! It is impossible. Have 
I not told you he suspects—more 
than suspects—already? His arm 
is long and heavy. To do what you 
ask me—to fly with you now—would 
be madness. 


* And you refuse?’ 

‘Yes, I refuse; you must be mad 
to suppose I should consent! Be- 
sides, it is too late,’ she mutters so 
a to herself that he never hears 


‘Mad? His arm closes round 
her so suddenly and fiercely that he 
does hurt her this time. Something 
hard, like a coat of mail, he wears 
under his domino hurts her. But 
it is not the pain that makes her 
shiver even in his hard grasp, and 
try and shrink from him. ‘Mad? I 
think Iam. Ah! you have never 
loved me, Irma, as I have loved you, 
or you would never tell me so. 
What do you mean? That all is 
over between us ?” 

* soon must be over between 
us > 


‘And you think I will submit to 
treatment like this? I, who love 
you more than life—who risk some- 
thing worse than death to be here 
to-night and hold you in my arms 
Once more! Ah! no! Mine is no 
boy’s love you can fling aside when 
you weary of it! You are mine by 
right of that love, and mine you 
shall be!’ 


Decidedly this man was getting 

b= could tell to what 

length eadstrong passions 
ight not drive him, fe? 

Che Vorazof smiled a strange 
mile to herself, and her delicate 
fair face grew hard and ‘set’ under 
her mask, as she thought what two 
words from her could do: how they 
could free her from this man who 
would infallibly end by compro- 


mising her— could silence those 
terrible suspicions of her husband’s 
—could break Monsieur Glitstein’s . 
yoke from off her neck—could set 
all right again. And it was so easy! 
Only two words! Yet she did 
shrink a little from pronouncing 
them, notwithstanding. It was hard 
to have to sell—yes, to sell— 
the man who loved her—whom, 
not long ago, she had fancied she 
loved,—it was hard to have to sell 
him into bondage and exile. Yet— 
what was she to do?—a weak, help- 
less woman, against these strong, 
brutal men—what chance had she? 
And then, Vladimir was likely to 
prove so horribly dangerous if she 
refused that mad prayer of his to 
fly with him. , if she yielded, 
what had she to expect? Suppose 
she cared sufficiently about him, 
and they could have got clear away 
—what then? No. In every way 
the game was not worth the candle 
—Vladimir’s game, that is. And 
Monsieur Glitstein’s? If there was 
nothing more, there was an opal 
necklace to be won there. And to 
be won so easily!—two words, and 
it was hers—two words, and she got 
rid of all her entanglements and 
was free once more! ‘I, who risk 
something worse than death to be 
here to-night, he had said. He 
knew his danger, then—knew they 
were on his track? He would 
never suspect fer. And Glitstein 
had proved correct in his crafty 
surmise. There it was, over his 
heart, that fatal letter-case. The 
steel links had almost bruised her 
shoulder when he held her so close, 
just now. 

Floating in his arms round the 
valse-circle, his voice in passionate 
entreaty, bitter reproach, fierce 
menace, d te love and longing 
for her, speaking ever in her ear— 
she thought some such thoughts as 
I have set down here—listening to 
the devil who was tempting her so 
cunningly, and answering—weary 
of his pleading and stung by his 
reproaches—Vladimir Laginski in 
cold short words that drove him 
mad. And, in his madness he 
spoke, at last, words that she would 
never have forgiven, even had she 
loved him still. And while that 
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last fierce, threatening whisper of 
his was yet in her ears, the ‘ Liebes- 


. kranz’ valse came to an end. 


* You are faint—ill?’ he asked, as 
she clung almost convulsively to 
his arm—his left arm—when they 
stopped. ‘Oh, forgive me, Irma! 
I hardly knew what I was saying— 
forgive me!’ 

* It is nothing,’ she said, hoarsely. 
‘ This room is stifling—take me on 
to the terrace.’ 

And they moved towards the 
window nearest the doorway, where 
the man with the crimson cross 
upon his sleeve was still standing, 
a simple, idle spectator. They 

so close to him that when 
the Vorazof dropped her fan it fell 
almost at his feet—so close that, 
when, bowing, he restored it, he 
could see her white lips, through 
the fall of black lace, fashion the 
words—‘ Trente-Trois.’ Before Vla- 
dimir and the Vorazof had gained 
the terrace the man with the crim- 
son cross had disa 


As they from the crush, 


and babel, and heat within, out into 


the calm cool night, the Vorazof 
seemed to drink in the fresh air as 
one half-suffocated. Repenting him 
bitterly of his hasty words, Laginski 
hung over her, as she sank down on 
the nearest seat, and, his reproaches 
all turned against himself now, 
prayed for pardon with passionate 
vehemence. 

‘ Hush!’ she said at last, faintly. 
* Will you never learn discretion? 
It is done—and you are sorry. N’en 
parlons plus. You will, indeed, 
speak such words as you have 
spoken to me to-night, never again, 
I know. Never again; and that is 
enough. Now, will you look for my 

i I can bear no more of this.’ 

‘ Going?’ he said. ‘I am punished 
justly—but severely. Seo, Irma, I 
am patient now. I take my chas- 
tisement without a murmur. Tell 
me once more I am forgiven ?’ 

* You need fresh assurance then ? 
Do you still doubt?” 

‘Doubt you? Vladimir mur- 
mured. ‘ No, I cannot.’ 

She shivered, as though a chill 
had suddenly struck her. 

‘ Am I to go for the carriage?’ he 

ed. 


Trente-Trois. 


She bowed her head in answer. 

‘So be it. I obey. But to- 
morrow, ? 

‘Yes, yes!’ she said, feverishly. 
‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘And you will stay here till I 
come back ?” 

‘I shall stay here.’ 

He raised her hand, that lay pas- 
sively in his for a moment, and that 
felt so icy cold, to his li And 
then he went out from al pre- 
sence, @ doomed man. The crowd 
of maskers was swarming into the 
salle de danse once more. The or- 
chestra had commenced another 
valse, and the broad terrace was 
deserted, except that the Vorazof 
= still where Vladimir had left 

er. 

The horloge of the Kurhaus chimed 
the three-quarters after eleven. At 
midnight, when theshrouding domi- 
noes were to be discarded, she had 
promised her husband the world 
of Lindenbad should envy her 
the superb opal necklace he had 
given her, once more—that he him- 
self should see her in her full ball- 
toilette. Had her treachery been in 
vain? Would Glitstein keep his 
word as she had kept hers? A 
step behind her on the terrace 
made her turn her head. She 
started up suddenly with a half- 
smothe ery. Close behind her 
stood a man in a scarlet-and-black 
domino, looking at her with glit- 
tering eyes through the daintily 
embroidered mask Vladimir de La- 
ginski had worn that night. 

‘ Vladimir !’ she muttered. 

The man in scarlet-and-black 
laughed—a low unpleasant langh. 

‘Madame se trompe!’ said Mon- 
sieur Glitstein’s voice—‘ Les moris 
ne reviennent jamais! Monsieur dp 
Laginski will trouble neither you 
nor us any more. The coup is 
made at last. But politeness would 
not suffer me to allow Madame to 
want an escort to her carriage, 
which awaits her below. As M. de 
Laginski is prevented from having 
the honour of offering Madame his 
arm, it is I who must supply his 
place. And, to avoid any remark, 
I have taken the liberty of borrow- 
ing for a few moments a costume 
which M.de Laginski has no further 
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use for. Madame, as I promised, 
will find the opal necklace on her 
dressing-table. Let me entreat her 
to gladden the eyes of M. de Vora- 
zof as soon as possible with the 
sight of a parure that so infinitely 
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becomes her. It is, I assure 
Madame, the very last request 
which, for the present, Numéro 
Treize has to make of Numéro 
Trente-Trois.’ 

Roy. 


MARLING HALL—A Tate. 


———_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LL this time I had heard regu- 
larly from my father. He re- 
rted very favourably of Mr. Frank 
hornton’s health, and seemed him- 
self to be deriving much benefit and 
— from the thorough change. 

e sent me graphic descriptions of 
the various places they visited, and 
of the pictures and different objects 
of interest they went to see in each. 
lin return wrote to him pretty fre- 
quently, but had judged it better 
to say nothing either about the 
alarm I had twice experienced, or 
the account Catty had given me of 
the beginning of Flora’s illness. 
Such matters were best left, I 
thought, till we met. 

A few days after Cousin James's 
return there came an unusual docu- 
ment to Marling Hall in the shape 
of an invitation for Mr. James and 
the Misses Ainslee to a Christmas 
Eve party at Greyburn Park, a place 
about ten miles distant, the resi- 
dence of Sir John Orfield. The 
note came to Marian while we were 
in the library, just before breakfast ; 
and on her brother asking what it 
was, she read it out in a tone that 
said as plainly as possible, I thought, 
‘How very absurd to think of ask- 
ing us.’ But Catty did not seem 
to see it. She flushed up with 


eagerness. 

*You’ll let us go, Marian? It’s 
80 long since we have been to any- 
thing of the kind.’ 

‘My dear child, what are you 
thinking of? You know we never 
a out. It is quite out of the ques- 


 Oalty looked down abashed, but 

usin James, seeing her disappoint- 
ment, said, kindly, 
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‘I don’t quite see that it is im- 
possible, Marian: what are your 
objections ?’ 

* We will speak of it another time, 
James, please,’ said she. ‘ Breakfast 
is ready ; will you come to the table?’ 

The subject was dropped for the 
time, but in the course of the morn- 
ing, when onl y my two elder cousins 
and myself _—_ in the library, 
James began agai 

‘You have 7. written your an- 
swer yet, Marian ?’ 

‘No; but of course I shall de- 
cline. I wonder you don’t see, 
James, how impossible it is.’ 

‘I really don’t see why: it would 
do Catty good. I can’t bear to see 
her so unlike herself. I know she 
is fretting about Walter; they were 
so merry together last Christmas. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Flo, too, were 
better for a little amusement.’ 

‘Flora! My dear James, I shall 
think you are out of your mind. 
When the least excitement makes 
her ill!’ 

‘Well, perhaps not Flora. You 
understand her best,’ he said, rather 
sadly. ‘But why should you not 
take Catty and Cousin Hilda ? 

* And leave Floraalone? Not for 
the world!’ 

‘ Then you stay with her, and let 
the girls go with me. I will take 
good care of them.’ 

‘They must have a chaperon if 
they go; I can’t let Catty go with- 
out me,’ said Marian, in a distressed 
tone. ‘James, I wish you would 
not press it.’ 

‘If I do press it, it is for poor 
little Catty’s sake. We mustn’t for- 

t, Marian, because we don’t care 
or such things ourselves, how ne- 
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cessary some diversion is for young 
le.’ 

‘I thonght, said Marian, in a 
trembling voice, ‘ that, under all the 
circumstances, you would have been 
the last to wish your sisters to mix 
in all sorts of gaieties, where you 
don’t know whom they may meet.’ 

‘ All sorts of gaieties! My dear 
Marian, I am only speaking of a 
Christmas party at Sir John Orfield’s. 
And as for objectionable acquaint- 
ances, I assure you you need be 
under no anxiety on that score. 
Lady Orfield is sure to be particular 
enough on her own daughters’ ac- 
count.’ 

Marian said something in a low 
tone which I did not hear, to which 
James responded, gravely, 

* You forget; that was at home.’ 

It is always very unpleasant to 
make a third party at anything like 
a@ warm discussion between near 
relatives; and the more inclined 
they seem to be to forget your pre- 
sence, the more unpleasant does it 
become. I began heartily to wish 
myself away; so I now came for- 
ward, though it was a great effort 
to do so, and said, 

‘I hope you won’t think at all of 
my going, Cousin Marian; but if my 
staying with Flora would release 
you to go with Catty, I shall be so 
glad to do all I can for her.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Cousin James; 
‘it is very kind of you to propose 
it, though I wish you could have 
gone too. Now, Marian, what have 
you to say?” 

I did not wait to hear the answer, 
but escaped to my room. When 
IT came down to dinner, the radiant 
look in Catty’s face, and the ill-at- 
ease one in Marian’s, told me pretty 
plainly that Cousin James had won 
the day, and a whisper from Catty 
confirmed the fact. All the after- 
noon she was in high spirits, her 
liveliness quite returned, and only 
regretting that I was not to be of 
the party, which I could hardly 
convince her was no disappointment 
to me. 

Discussions about dress occupied 
a good part of the two days that in- 
tervened before Christmas Eve, and 
Marian’s maid had plenty of em- 
ployment. Catty watched the sky 


with anxiety, for Marian had ac- 
cepted the invitation subject to the 
weather, and I think half hoped to 
get off it yet. But the morning of 
the 24th dawned bright and clear. 
I noticed that Cousin James, after 
consulting the barometer, looked 
rather long at the horizon, but I at 
least saw nothing there to betoken 
achange. The party was to assem- 
ble early, and, as the roads were 
bad, the carriage was ordered round 
for half-past four. Marian said she 
should not stay late, and hoped to 
be back soon after midnight. Be- 
fore they left she gave me very 
ticular directions about Flora. She 
was not to stay up later than half- 
ame ten, and as she might be rest- 
ess, expecting them back, and dis- 
turbed nights were so bad for her, I 
was to give her, the last thing after 
she was in bed, a sleeping-draught 
that she would leave ready mixed. 

I put the finishing touches to 
Catty’s attire—she looked so pretty 
in her white dress, with the scarlet 
camellia in her hair—wrapped her 
up in a thick shawl, and then 
watched them drive off from the 
front door. It was such a beautiful 
evening that I was tempted to linger 
on the step. The was still 
cloudless, with the exception of a 
low grey bank that just showed like 
a chain of distant hills against the 

le yellow light that the set sun 

ad left behind it in the west. I 
watched till the yellow was almost 
absorbed by the dark blue and the 
first stars twinkled into sight, and 
then, warned by a sudden feeling of 
chilliness of the increasing coldness 
of the temperature, I retreated into 
the house, and returned to the warm 
glow of the library, where the cur- 
tains were already drawn and the 
lamps lighted. 

I had seldom teen alone with 
Flora before, never for any length 
of time, and I was agreeably sut- 
prised to find what a pleasant com- 
panion she could be, though so very 
quiet. She was getting used to me 
now, and regarded mo less as & 
stranger; besides which, in the pre- 
sent instance, I think she considered 
that Marian had delegated her au- 
thority to me, and there was some- 
thing very winning in her gentle 
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submission to my merest suggestion, 
when, after all, I was only a visitor 
in the house, and scarcely two years 
older than herself. She seemed 
pleased when I began to speak to her 
about Tennyson’s poems, the book 
I oftenest saw in her hand, and 
when, after tea, I asked which was 
her favourite, she turned over the 
pages at once, as though she had no 
doubt in the matter. On my beg- 
ging her to read it to me, after a 
little nervous hesitation, she began, 
in a low voice trembling with feel- 
ing, the lines ‘ Break, break, break,’ 
&c. The feeling was too much for 
her, however. At the end of the 
third verse she quite broke down, 
and gave way to a fit of such passion- 
ate crying that I heartily repented 
having asked her. For some time 
I tried in vain to soothe her; at 
last, with a sudden impulse it seemed, 
she threw her arms round me, and 


laying her head on my shoulder, be- 


came gradually calmer. She did 
not alter her position till the butler 
came in with coals to do up the fire. 

‘It “ll be a wild night for the 
ladies, I’m thinking, ma’am,’ he 
said; and then, for the first time, I 
became aware of the change in the 
weather. The wind was rising; I 
could hear it whistling through the 
trees; it seemed blowing up for a 
gale. Presently there was a sound 
like snow driven violently against 
the windows. Mentally I concurred 
with what the man had said, but I did 
not like to take much notice for fear 
ofalarming Flora, who had hardly 
seemed to take it in. The same 
Treason deterred me from taking 
down the shutter-bar and looking 
out, as I could have wished to do. 

‘It is getting very stormy,’ she 
remarked at last, as the tumult out- 
side grew wilder and wilder. 

‘It may be all quiet again before 
they leave Greyburn Park,’ I re- 
plied. ‘At any rate, they will be 
quite snug in the carriage, we may 
hope.’ 

The evening wore away very 
slowly. At last the clock struck 
half-past ten. Flora rose mecha- 
pee she was so used to punc- 


‘Can I do ing for you? I 
anything y 
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‘Oh, no, thank you. I shall ring 
for Ewins; she will do all I want. 
Good-night.’ 

‘I shall see you again,’ I said, re- 
membering the sleeping-draught. ‘I 
shall look in on you in about half 
an hour to see that you are all com- 
fortable.’ 

As soon as Flora was gone I went 
out into the passage and drew back 
the bolts of the little door leading 
out on the terrace; but such a gust 
of wind and driving snow met me 
as I opened it, that I closed it again 
at once, though not without some 
difficulty. What a night to be out in! 

I returned to the library and sat 
there till I thought Flora would be 
ready for her draught, and then I 
made my way up to Marian’s room. 
On the dressing-table, where she 
had promised to leave the mixture 
ready prepared, was the medicine- 
glass and china spoon, and beside 
them a bottle containing a brownish 
liquid marked ‘ poison,’ but nothing 
was poured out. Evidently, in her 
hurry at the last, she had forgotten 
it. There were no directions on the 
bottle as to the amount of the nar- 
cotic—for such it undoubtedly was 
—to be taken at a dose, and even 
had 1 known the number of drops 
I should hardly have ventured to 
mix them in such a case. I tapped 
at the door communicating with 
Flora’s room, and, as I entered, the 
maid went out by the other that led 
into the passage. 

‘Marian wished you to have a 
sleeping-draught,’ 1 said to Flora, 
‘but she.seems to have forgotten to 
mix it. Did she say anything about 
it to you?’ 

‘No; but don’t trouble about it, 
Cousin Hilda. I don’t always have 
it, and I feel as if I should sleep 
well to-night, I am so tired. In- 
deed it doesn’t matter,’ as she saw 
me looking round the room, in the 
vain hope that, after all, the dose 
might have been placed ready for 
her. Whether it mattered or not, 
there was no remedy for it now, but 
I resolved not to go down again till 
she was asleep, and therefore took 
up my position in Marian’s room, 
leaving the door of communication 
open. Flora that I would 
not sit up on her account, but I 
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assured her with truth that I had 
no wish to go to bed, and was most 
comfortable by the fire. 

More comfortable in body than in 
mind, in fact. I was uneasy about 
the three cousins who were out, it 
might be, in this fearful storm, 
scarcely less so about the one whose 
blue, wakeful eyes met mine each 
time I looked into the room. Fear- 
ing at last that my frequent ap- 
pearance at the door might tend to 
make her fidgetty, and less likely to 
sleep, I resolved to allow a much 
longer interval to elapse before my 
next visit. 

At about a quarter to twelve the 
storm began to lay itself, and by 
the time the clock struck, all was 
pretty quiet again outside. 

‘Christmas Day!’ I said to my- 
self, as the vibration of the last 
stroke died away, and in my heart I 
wished my father the best of Christ- 
mas blessings. After that I fell into 
a reverie, and had wandered in 
thought far from Marling, when I 
was recalled to a sense of the pre- 
sent by the welcome sound of the 
regular breathing of a sleeper that 
reached me from the next room. 
Stealing in on tiptoe, I saw by the 
dim light of the lamp that was 
always burned in her room by night 
that Flora was sleeping calmly. 

When I went dewn I found all 
the doors and windows fastened for 
the night, and everything was quiet. 
There was one window, the shutters 
of which were never closed, I sup- 

because none of tke servants 
ventured there after dusk, and that 
was the window on the white stair- 
case. Thither I now turned my 
steps, being anxious to see what sort 
of a night it was. It required some 
little self-command to go up, but I 
wished to conquer my fears, and 
nothing helped so much to do this 
as my real anxiety for my cousins. 
The storm had passed away, and 
there was a splendid full moon— 
Marian had reckoned on that—but 
the ground and the lower roof and 
the upper side of the branches of the 
trees were dazzling white with snow; 
and that the fall had been heavy was 
evidenced by its depth against the 
window, the lowest pane of which it 
almost blocked up. ‘It is worth 


coming to see,’ I thought; and as I 
stood looking out I almost wondered 
at myself for ever having felt ner- 
vous about the white staircase. 

The window opened on the roof 
of the long hall or gallery before 
mentioned, which stood out from 
that side of the house. ‘How easy 
it would be to get out on the roof 
this way,’ I said to myself, and at 
the same instant there recurred to 
my memory a somewhat confused 
recollection of having myself once 
performed that feat in old days, in 
company with some of my younger 
cousins, Walter being of course the 
leader. I remembered how while 
we were wandering about the roof 
he slipped in and shut us out, 
causing such an outcry that my 
aunt came hurrying upstairs and 
released us, not without a scolding. 
As I stood there, trying to recall 
the circumstances, I mechanically 
pressed in the side spring and tried 
to throw up the sash, but it would 
not move. Then, for the first time, 
I noticed that it was screwed fast, 
so that it was not possible to open 
it. That was notall. Two strong 
iron bars crossed the window out- 
side, so that it would not be easy to 
get out even if it were opened. 
What was that for? additional se- 
curity, I supposed. Access to this 
window would be so easy from the 
outside; but, nevertheless, the dis- 
covery caused a chilly feeling to 
creep over me. 

At this instant the clock struck 
one. If,as seemed likely, my cousins 
had waited till the storm abated be- 
fore they started, they would not be 
home for some time yet, and no 
doubt one of the servants was sitting 
up for them. I could scarcely be 
of any good, and Marian would, I 
thought, be better pleased that I 
should not wait up till they re 
turned. Before going to my room, 
however, I lingered for one more 
glance at the moonlit scene. The 
gaunt, bare chestnut trees, the blue 
shadows on the snow, gave it a 
weird appearance that fascinated me. 

I was on the point of turning 
away when I was arrested by 4 
sound that thrilled through every 
nerve. It was a light footstep 
coming along the passage that com- 
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municated, as I mentioned before, 
with the old ~ of the house. My 
uncle might be up still, for aught I 
knew to the contrary; but it was 
not his step, and the idea that for a 
moment crossed my mind that Ma- 
rian’s maid might be coming, like 
myself, to look out on the weather, 
I dismissed in an instant as utterly 
out of the question: at the same 
time the conviction came upon me 
that it was the same step that I had 
twice heard in the night. All this 

through my mind in far less 
time than it has taken to write. 
My first impulse was to fly to my 
room, but my feet seemed charmed 
tothe spot; I lacked even the power 
to turn round, and stood, as before, 
with my face to the window. 

The steps came on, on to the 
stone stairs—they were almost be- 
hind me. Then, with a sudden 
effort—I hardly know to this day 
how I could do it, no mere human 
courage that I possessed could, I am 
sure, have given me the necessary 
strength—I turned round, resolved 
to face this midnight visitor, whether 
of earth or not. 

A figure in white was coming up 
the stairs. But how astonished was 
I to recognise—rendered yet more 
ghastly by the moonlight into which 
she was passing—the pale face and 
violet eyes of my cousin Flora! 
She here, and at this time of night! 
I could hardly believe my senses. 

‘Flora, dear!’ I exclaimed, all 
dread of the supernatural gone in an 
instant, ‘is anything the matter? 
Do you want me?’ 

But there was no look of recogni- 
tion in the blue eyes; there was not 
the slightest change of expression in 
her face as she me, and went 
on straight up the stairs to the white 
room. 


A strange shiver passed through 
me as I watched her; for somnam- 
bulism, except as a matter of hear- 
say, wasto me such an utterly new 
thing, and I doubt whether any 
amount of familiarity would enable 
me to view with indifference or equa- 
nimity this most incomprehensible 
and—I must use the word—uncanny 
phase of human existence. And yet 
with the dread there was mingled 
some degree of relief; for I had the 


key now to much that had surprised 
and perplexed me during my stay 
at Marling Hall. Marian’s constant 
anxiety about her sister, her extreme 
reluctance to leave her for a single 
night, Dr. Travers’s visits, and the 
frequent sleeping-draughts—above 
all, that mysterious footstep on the 
stairs—all were now accounted for. 
If there remained anything behind 
not yet cleared up, it did not at 
least occur to me then. 

Crushing down my apprehensions 
as well as I could, I waited quietly 
for my cousin’s return. My greatest 
fear now was waking her. She did 
not stay long. As she came down I 
could see that tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. Poor child! I 
suppose in her sleep she was acting 
over again the visits she had once 
so constantly paid to the room of 
her dearly-loved sister, and weeping 
to find it empty. No doubt that 
grief was the chief subject of her 
waking thoughts, and weighed on 
her mind even in dreams. She 
passed me again without notice; 
and, after waiting a few minutes to 
give her time to regain her room, I 
followed noiselessly the way she had 


gone. 

I found her lying in bed, her 
white dressing-gown hanging on the 
door—everything as when I had left 
her, except the tear on her cheek. 
A piteous ‘ Sister May!’ wrung my 
heart as I bent over her. 

After what had occurred I could 
not leave her, and I seated myself 
by the window, watching the de- 
clining moonlight, till all grew dark 
again. The faintest indications of 
dawn were just beginning to appear 
in the south-east, when there was a 
loud ring at the front bell, and pre- 
sently I heard some one coming 
quickly up the stairs. I knew it was 
my cousin Marian, and I went out 
to meet her. She started on seeing 
me. 

‘Anything amiss?’ she asked, 
hurriedly. ‘Flora—— 

‘Is quite well,’ I replied; ‘ but 
she was restless, and I did not like 
to leave her.’ 

Marian gave me a keen, ques- 
tioning glance. 

‘She had the draught?’ she said, 
in a faltering voice. 
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* No; you forgot to mix it, I think. 
I could not find it. But really I 
don’t think she is any the worse for 
it. She is sleeping very quietly 
now.’ 


‘It is the first time I ever left her 
since her illness,’ said Marian, ‘ and 
I never shall again. We could not 
start till past midnight, and then we 
lost our way in the snow, and were 
detained. You go to ‘bed now, 
Hilda—you must be very tired.’ 
And she kissed me with more hearti- 
ness than she had ever done before, 
‘You must not go to Catty now,’ she 
went on; ‘you ought both to go to 
sleep as soon as possible ; ; and,’ she 
added, emphatically, ‘when you do 
see her, you had better say nothing 
to her about Flora. There is no 
need for her to be alarmed.’ 

I — she guessed how things 

De 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 


When we met next morning at a 
mid-day breakfast I was glad to see 
that Flora was looking, for her, quite 
bright and cheerful. My elder 
cousins were grave and preoccu- 
pied; but Catty talked enough for 
all. She was full of the events of 
the past evening, which she seemed 
thoroughly to have enjoyed, not even 
excepting the storm and their sub- 
sequent bewilderment in the snow. 
‘It would have been so stupid,’ she 
said, ‘to have gone away before 
every one else. And as for losing 
our way, we were as comfortable as 
could be in the carriage; and it 
only made the drive a little longer.’ 

For myself, my thoughts were 
rather in confusion. I could hardly 
realize that this was Christmas Day. 
There was only a morning service 
at Newton-Magna, and that, of 
course, we had lost. Outside, every- 
thing looked Christmas-like enough; 
but within, I missed the evergreen 
decorations that always marked the 
season at home. My dear father had 
not forgotten me. A large foreign- 
looking package was lying on my 
plate. 

As soon as breakfast was over 
Catty challenged me to a sally out 
into the snow. 

* Not just now, my dear,’ said Ma- 


rian, gravely. ‘ Hilda, I should be 
glad to speak to you in the wainscot 
room.’ 


This was a small room looking out 
on the flagged terrace, and used, 
now that Cousin James was at home, 
as his sitting-room. He had left the 
breakfast-table some time, and we 
found him here seated at his books. 
He rose and offered me a chair, and 
Marian sat down on the sofa, and 
then there was an awkward silence, 
Marian looked at her brother, who 
was walking up and down the room, 
as though expecting him to say 
something. At last he began, 

* You took kind care of our little 
Flo last night, I understand. Iam 
afraid, from what Marian tells me, 
that you found her very restless.’ 

‘She must have been dreaming, I 
think,’ I said. ‘She got up in her 
sleep.’ 

‘ And went out of the room?” 

* Yes. I had left her, thinking 
she was sound asleep, when, as I was 
standing by the staircase window, 
she passed me, and went up the 
stairs. I thought that she was 
awake at first.’ 

‘She went on to the white room, 
I suppose?’ He spoke as though it 
were no new thing. 

‘ Yes; and came out crying bit- 
terly. But then she went back to 
bed, and was quiet all the rest of 
the night. t.’ 

‘ You must have been very much 
alarmed. We should not have 
dreamt of going out, and leaving 
you to such a charge, if we had had 
any idea of how things would turn 
out.’ 

‘ I was not very much frightened,’ 
I said, ‘ except the first minute or 
two. Afterwards I was more sorry 
for her than anything. I never 
———— that any one could seem 50 

happy while asleep.’ 
it were only in sleep, there 
pei be more hope of curing her, 
he said, gravely; ‘ but it shows too 
plainly the subject of her waking 
thoughts.’ 

There was another silence. Ma- 
rian had not spoken all this time, 
and I did not know what to say. 

* Does it often happen? I ven- 
tured to ask at last. 

‘ What, the walking in her sleep? 
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Not often now, I believe; but Ma- 
rian can answer that question better 
than I can.’ And he turned to his 


iption has 
been very useful,’ ho cutee. in 
what sounded to me a forced and 
unnatural tone; ‘I give her a 
draught whenever I see symptoms 
of excitement, and am then sure of 
a a - for her.’ 

‘I wish it were not necessary,’ 
said the brother again. ‘ Such fre- 
quent narcotics must injure the 
constitution.’ 

Marian gave no answer but a 
deep sigh; and then, though I felt 
that I was treading on tender 
ground, I could not refrain from 


‘ If she could be brought to talk 
about r Cousin May sometimes, 
would it not be better for her than 
nursing her grief in secret?’ 

There was no answer to my ques- 

tion. Cousin James was standing 
by the fireplace at the moment, 
with his back to me. Marian had 
her hand before her face. Instinc- 
tively, I felt that I had made a 
blunder, and regretted having 
spoken. At last, Cousin James 
said, in a somewhat peculiar tone— 
‘You have heard how Filo’s ill- 
ness ? 
‘On the night that her favourite 
sister died she fancied she saw the 
white lady on the staircase, did she 
not? I suppose she has never got 
over the shock to her nerves, or 
was it the grief at her death ?’ 

* Both I should think,’ and as he 
turned round his brows were knit 
as in anxious thought. ‘ Marian,’ 
he said, after a pause of some length, 
‘so far I think Hilda is right. If 
she were able to speak of her it 
might be the best thing.’ 

Marian gave him a quick, startled 
look. ‘If she could, why do you 
speak of impossibilities, James ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said he: ‘ this is 
miserable work—miserable for you 
and every one, as well as for her, 
= child. I never saw any one 
ook so like a brokenhearted crea- 
ture. Can it be right to let her 
pine to death when there may be a 
chance of saving her?” 

‘ What more can be’done for her 


that I have not done?’ moaned 
ie her, dev: = 
up e ing for her, my- 

day and night to her comfort ; 
in every way tried to supply the 
ay of one who proved herself so 
ittle worthy of the love she still 
wastes on her?’ 

* My dear,’ said her brother, com- 
ing up to her, and taking her hand, 
tenderly, ‘I know, no one better, 
how much you have given up for 
her sake. How you put aside all 
thoughts of the home that was 
offered you, and what was more, 
the honest love of a good man’s 
heart, because you did not think it 
right to leave her, besides the daily 
sacrifice of your life to her welfare ; 
but, for all that, we can’t hide the 
truth, which is that, do your best, 
it is not possible for you to supply 
May’s place in her heart.’ 

‘I know,’ said Marian, bitterly. 
‘I gave up all hope of winning her 
love long ago.’ 

* Hilda,’ said Cousin James, sud- 
denly turning to me, ‘does Flo 
ever speak to you of those old days ?” 

‘ Never,’ I replied; ‘ but I have 
noticed her shrink and turn pale at 
the slightest allusion to the white 
staircase, as though the old alarm 
was still fresh in her mind.’ 

* And she never mentions May ?’ 

‘No, never; but I am sure she 
was thinking of her last night.’ 
And I related what had taken place 
in the library, with regard to’ her 
reading the poem. 

‘ She must dwell on it very much, 
he said. ‘ Marian, I should like to 
see Dr. Travers when next he calls.’ 

* I can tell you all he would say,’ 
she answered, quickly ; ‘ “ Turn her 
thoughts, turn her thoughts,” he 
would tell you; but that’s more 
easily said than done.’ 

* If she were to see a little more 
of the world it would give her a 
fresh interest,’ he suggested. 

‘You don't understand her at 
all, James: the least excitement 
upsets her—nothing does her so 
much harm.’ 

* When does Dr. Travers come?’ 

‘ Any day this week, she said, 
wearily; ‘but I assure you, you 
can do no good. Every measure 
has been discussed.’ 
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* Does Dr. Travers know every- 
Mh 


Marian’s eyes fell. ‘How can you 
? 


‘ Then he does not?” 

* You know as well as I do that 
it was not possible.’ 

‘ I don’t know but what we ought 
to make it possible. I have some- 
times thought lately that we may 
have brought this punishment on 
ourselves.” 

Marian’s face flushed, and she 

ke sharply. 
Pe You an A not make out that 
she was right and we wrong ?” 

‘No, no: she was no doubt to 
blame, poor child; but perhaps 
we hardly estimated the provoca- 
tion; and, at any rate, the idea of 
mending matters by double-dealing 
was, I fear, a sad mistake.’ 

‘ Mistake or not, it is too late to 
alter now.’ 

‘ Very difficult, I grant you, Ma- 
rian ; but not too late in one respect. 
We can at least make known the 
truth.’ 

* And own ourselves to have been 
acting a lie all these years. Oh 
James, think of our father! it would 
break his heart to have it get about.’ 

*I don’t know that. Look at 
him now, and think of what he used 
to be in old times. I am inclined 
to think that the keeping up the 
deception has had more hand in 
breaking him down than the first 
shock. He would have got over 
that in time, I believe.’ 

I think Marian must latterly have 
forgotten that I was in the room, for 
just now, catching my eye, she 
started and glanced meaningly from 
me to her brother. 

‘No matter, Marian,’ said he; 
‘ Hilda knows more about it than 
most do already, and I meant that 
she should learn the whole truth. 
This is a hateful state of things!’ 
and he stamped his foot vehemently 
on the ground. 

Marian said not a word, but she 
buried her face in the sofa-cushions, 
and her whole frame was convulsed 
with emotion. 

* Don’t you feel it to be so?’ he 
went on, more gently. ‘ Think of 
what this house u to be in our 
mother’s time: fuller of life and 
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merriment than any in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then see what a 
cloud is over it now! I never saw a 
lace so dismal and melancholy. 
ian, it is enough to drive those 
girls mad. When I think of it the 
wonder to me is not that Catty’s 
spirits are lower than they used to 
be, but that they are not broken 
altogether. What marvel is it that 
the uneducated think the house 
haunted? For my own part, I can’t 
get rid of the memory of our poor 
May’s gentle face. It seems to haunt 
me everywhere.’ 

‘ What is the use of bringing up 
subjects?’ said ian, 
ooking up at last, with white lips. 
* What is done cannot be undone.’ 

‘If it only could!’ said Cousin 
James, ‘ but, Marian, if we can see 
only one step clear in the right 
direction it ought to be taken.’ 

‘ You would speak to Dr. Travers?” 

‘To my father in the first in- 
stance. It was our persuasion, 
joined to his mother’s, that first in- 
duced him to consent to the decep- 
tion, and I believe that if I could 
get him to look at it in the light 
that I am beginning to do it would 
be a greater relief to him than you 
can imagine.’ 

Thad listened in painful suspense 
to the conversation. A dim idea 
of the truth, aided by the recollec- 
tion of that unaccountable omission 
in the Bible register, and of Marian’s 
manner at the time, was begin- 
ning to dawn upon me; but it was 
very vague yet, and I longed for 
more certain knowledge. My long- 
ing was not yet tobe satisfied. The 
announcement of dinner broke in 
on the conversation, and I was as- 
tonished to see how immediately 
both my cousins, outwardly at least, 
recovered their usual composure. 
I think they felt it important, for 
the sake of others, that things should 
for the present go on in their or- 
dinary course. 

Nevertheless, all the afternoon 
Marian was somewhat restless and 
strange. Cousin James had fol- 
lowed my uncle out of the room, 
and I fancied that they were now 
together. Catty and I had a short 
ramble in the grounds, but the snow 
was melting, and it was so wet and 
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sloppy underfoot that we soon came 
in again. I fancy that Catty found 
me an unusually dull companion, I 
— it so difficult to give my mind 


ap ity ma matters. 

o'clock —she waited so 
long, I think, hoping her brother 
would come—Marian had her maid 
in, and we had a short Christmas 
Day service. I was very glad, for I 
had missed it so,and I think it very 
much helped to compose her, she 
looked so softened after it, and the 
tears were glistening in her eyes. 
Somehow I could not help hoping 
that this Christmas might usher in 
more peace and gladness to this sad- 
dened house than had visited it for 
many a long day. 

Tea time came, but my uncle and 
cousin did not make their appear- 
ance. They had rung for it in the 
study, the servant said, and I saw 
neither of them again that evening. 

Next day Dr. Travers came. There 
was the same appearance of its being 
a chance call—the same invitation 
to join us at our early dinner, as 
readily accepted. But when the 
meal was over, it was Cousin James 
who found something to consult him 
about in the garden, and carried 
him off. Marian lingered a little 
while in the library, but soon slipped 
out, I suspected, to join them. 
Nearly an hour had passed when 
the servant brought in a m 
that Miss Ainslee would be glad to 
speak to me in the wainscot room, 
and there I found the three assem- 
bled. Marian’s eyes were red and 
swollen, but she seemed at pes | calm 
now: Dr. Travers looked somewhat 
excited and bewildered, as though 
he scarcely understood the present 
aspect of affairs. He questioned me 
closely as to Flora’s behaviour on 
the evening and night of the 24th; 
but when this examination was 
over there was a pause, and he 
looked doubtfully at me, as though 
not knowing how far I was in my 
cousins’ confidence. 

‘You need have no hesitation in 
speaking before Miss Murrey,’ said 
Cousin James. ‘Sit down, Hilda;’ 
for I had half risen to leave the 
room. ‘Now, Dr. Travers, you 
have heard all. Will you give us 
your free and unbiased opinion ? 


‘You must excuse me, Mr. Ains- 
lee ;’ and the doctor drew his hand 
across his brow; ‘but I have not 
had time to think it over: it has 
been such a surprise to me. Will 
you allow me to ask a few ques- 
tions ? 

‘ By all means. I am anxious you 
should be as clear about it as pos- 
sible, and shall then value your 
advice.’ 

‘You are very good to say so. I 
assure you you may command my 
services in any way in which I can 
best be of use. But now, am I 
right in understanding that this ap- 

ition of the white lady which 
rst unsettled Miss Flora’s nerves 
was no mere trick of the imagina- 
tion, as I was always led to believe, 
but something that really and actu- 
ally did take place?’ 

‘Quite right, doctor,’ replied my 
cousin. ‘ My sister May got out by 
the staircase window, and there is 
no doubt that it was she Flora saw 
coming down the stairs, though, in 
the moonlight, and wrapped up as 
she must have been, she did not 
recognize her. Besides, she believed 
her to have left the house.’ 

‘That is a part Ido not under- 
stand,’ said the doctor. ‘I was al- 
ways told she had gone away with 
old Mrs. Ainslee the preceding even- 


g. 
‘So she was to have done. Every- 
thing was arranged for it. But she 
made some excuse; her things were 
not ready, or something; and at the 
the last moment she obtained leave 
to remain behind, my father under- 
taking to accompany her himself to 
my grandmother's house the next 
day. The old lady was very averse 
to this change of plans, which she 
panes absurd; but my father 
aving once promised was not to be 
persuaded to withdraw his consent. 
Mrs. Ainslee, however, took the bulk 
of May’s luggage with her, and there 
was, we found, a general impression, 
even among our own household, that 
she had actually gone with her, as 
at first intended. On that account 
no surprise was expressed when her 
room was found empty next morn- 
ing. “So Miss May did go with 
Mrs. Ainslee, after all,” I overheard 
one of the maids say to another, and 
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you may be sure I did not care to 
undeceive her.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Ainslee, the ‘open win- 
dow! I can’t think how no one 
came to suspect it.’ 

‘You forget into what confusion 
the house had been thrown by poor 
Flo's illness. It was some time be- 
fore even we discovered that May 
was gone. One old man-servant 
found out the truth, but he had 
been a great many years in our ser- 
vice, and was devotedly faithful. 
He was of great use in following and 
finding her out in the first instance, 
and afterwards in hushing matters 
up. The idea of such a mésalliance 
was, I believe, every bit as painful 
to him as it was to the family.’ 

‘And your sister, Mr. Ainslee? 
He sae in tracing her, you 
say 

* Yes, Mr. Bemor had taken her 
to his mother’s house, at Man- 
chester. But Capper, the servant I 
spoke of, was not in time to prevent 
their marriage. The day after they 
left the country. That was the last 
we ever heard of them.’ 

‘ And then the report of her death 
was spread ?’ 

‘Yes, that was chiefly old Mrs. 
Ainslee’s doing. We resolved, at 
all events, to keep things quiet till 
we heard from her, and she came 
down herself as soon as she received 
my father’s message. She was dread- 
fully put out at the thought of one 
of the Ainslees of Marling Hall mar- 
rying a poor artist; and when she 
heard that the fact was as yet quite 
a secret—my sister being generally 
supposed to be at her house—and 
knowing that she was out of the 
country, the plan occurred to her of 
giving out that she had died on the 
journey of sudden illness. She was 
practically dead to us, she said; and 
thus she excused the lie. My sister 
and I caught at the idea only too 
readily, and together we persuaded 
my father to consent. May had al- 
ways been a great pet of his, and he 
was at first inclined ‘to relent, I 
think, and seek her out; but his 
mother’s influence prevailed in the 
end. My grandmother’s maid, who 
had been her only travelling com- 
panion, of course knew the truth, 
but she was like a shadow of her- 
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self, and there was no fear of her 
betraying it.’ 


‘ Ainslee did not live long 
after, I think I understood ?’ said the 
doctor. 

‘No; she died the next year. I 
don’t think she ever got over the 
blow to her pride. She had set her 
heart on y making a grand 
match, and, indeed, it was chiefly on 
that account that she wished to take 
her off home with her. She thought 
her father far too lenient, and that 
she should be able to manage her 
much better. I believe it was the 
dread of her severity that drove May 
to the step of leaving home at last.’ 

‘ And you have heard nothing of 
your sister since ?” 

‘ Nothing whatever. I can hardly 
think that she is still living. Now, 
Dr. Travers, that you know all, in 
your opinion would anything be 
gained by making the truth 
known ?” 

‘You are not certain that your 
sister is not yet alive. Surely that 
would be worth finding out.’ 

‘As to that, I have very little 
hope myself. I was rather thinking 
of Flora.’ 

‘I see, I see!’ said the doctor, 
rubbing his hands. ‘If she could 
be convinced that it was no super- 
natural appearance, but her sister 
that she saw on the stairs that night, 
it would be a great point gained. 
But we must be careful—it is a very 
ticklish matter. Leave it in my 
hands, if you please, Mr. Ainslee. 
If we manage it rightly, I don’t 
know but what we may bring her 
round yet.’ 

‘ Doctor Travers, I know we may 
perfectly trust you,’ said Marian, 
anxiously; ‘but you will be very 
cautious how you break it to her. 
You know we dare not even name 
the white staircase before her, she is 
so exceedingly nervous and sensi- 
tive. Even some slight resemblance 
in my cousin here to her poor sister 
put her quite in a tremor, I could 
see, the first time she saw her.’ 

The doctor waved his hand depre- 
catingly. 

‘ Never fear for me, Miss Ainslee; 
I will be caution itself. I cannot 
tell you how pleased Iam at any- 
thing that seems to give a chance of 
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restoring the young lady. You 
know,’ and lo his voice, 
‘my real fear al] along has been for 
the brain.’ 

Dr. Travers presently took his 
leave. He promised to come again 
in a day or two, and to watch for a 
good opportunity of broaching the 
subject to Flora, though he warned 
us that it might be some time before 
he would be able to do this. 

Left alone with my cousins, I re- 
ceived information on some points 
that had been dark to me in the 
preceding conversation. The main 
facts were these. 

In the year following Esther’s 
death a young artist of the name of 
Bemor came to stay in the neigh- 
bourhood for the sake of the beau- 
tiful scenery, which he was con- 
tinually sketching. He had letters 
of introduction to my uncle, who, 
being much pleased with his talent, 
showed him every kindness in his 
power and encouraged him to visit 
frequently at the Hall. From my 
cousins’ account it seemed that Mr. 
Bemor was well educated and highly 
respected, but he had neither for- 
tune nor family; and when old Mrs. 
Ainslee came down on a visit, she 
was horrified to find that my uncle 
had allowed him to become intimate 
with her grandchildren, and a con- 
stant visitor at the house. She 
treated the young man with cutting 
contempt, and May, for whom she 
fancied he had a liking, with great 
harshness and unkindness, making 
her life, even at home, so miserable 
that she resolved at last, rather than 
go back with her, to yield to Mr. 
Bemor’s entreaties, and become his 
wife without consulting the wishes 
of her friends. Mrs. Ainslee’s se- 
verity quite defeated its own object, 
Cousin James remarked, for May 
was so gentle and yielding by nature 
that a very little kindness would 
have won her heart, and made her 
tractable and obedient. I could not 
make out exactly how Marian her- 
self had acted in the affair, but, from 
the expressions of regret that escaped 
her from time to time, I fancy she 
felt that a little more tenderness 
and sympathy on her part might 
have off the catastrophe. 


CHAPTER X. 


Dr. Travers came frequently in 
the course of the next few days. 
I almost smiled to myself at the ex- 
cellent reasons he found for coming, 
80 as not to excite Flo’s nervousness. 
At one time it was to consult Cousin 
James about a horse he thought of 
purchasing, at another to ask Ma- 
rian’s opinion as to the best colour 
for a drawing-room carpet. But, 
whatever the pretext of his visits, 
he always managed first to engage 
Flora’s interest, and then skilfully 
to draw her into the conversation. 
As yet he carefully avoided the sub- 
ject we all had most at heart. He 
was gaining her confidence and feel- 
ing his way. 

There had been a great change 
apparent in my uncle ever since 
Christmas Day. There was a light 
in his eye, a ring in his voice, above 
all, a restless excitability in his 
manner, that differed much from his 
usual imperturbable demeanour. He 
came in and out among us much 
more frequently, and took an interest 
in the goings on of the family that 
he had not done before. Catty no- 
ticed and wondered, incessantly; 
Flora made no remark, but I could 
see that her eye would brighten 
whenever he came into the room 
now, and that she responded more 
readily to any demonstration of 
affection from him than from any 
one else. Love for poor, lost May 
seemed an unconscious bond be- 
tween them. 

Cousin James and his father were 
often closeted for long together, and 
numbers of letters went and came. 
Both were indefatigable in their en- 
deavours to find out the Bemors, 
but without success. Old Mrs. 
Bemor had died at Manchester, that 
much they discovered; but they 
could find no clue to the whereabouts 
of her son, though cousin James 
spent two days there, making fruit- 
less inquiries. Nor did the adver- 
tisements inserted in the ‘Times’ 
by my uncle’s solicitors bring about 
any result. I longed to be of use, 
but could think of no way. Catty, 
unsuspecting as she was by nature, 
began to fancy that there was some- 
thing in the wind, and showed an 
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inquisitiveness of which I should 
not have thought her capable; so 
that I had to be much on my guard 
to keep my cousins’ counsel. 

The name of Bemor had, some- 
what strangely, struck me from the 
first as familiar, though when or 
how I could have heard it before I 
could not in the least recollect. It 
was in vain that I routed all the 
stores of my memory, and, con- 
cluding at last that I must have 
come across it in some book, I gave 
up the effort to remember asa hope- 
less task. 

I was in the act of sealing my 
weekly despatch to my father one 
day, when suddenly it flashed upon 
me that the name I had been trying 
to think of occurred in an old letter 
of his; and, looking carefully 
through the bundle, I came upon 
this sentence— 

*We spent last evening at the 
house of Signor P——, to whom we 
had letters of introduction. He has 
a choice collection of pictures; 
among others two portraits by an 
English artist of the name of Bemor, 
which we particularly admired. 
Thornton will have it that one of 
them is like you, but I can’t say I 
see the resemblance, and should be 
sorry to see my darling Hilda look- 
ing so sad, though I must own the 
face is a very sweet one.’ 

I flew down to the library, where 
I found all my cousins gathered. 
It was just post time; so, feeling 
that if inquiries were to be made, 
no time was to be lost, I took the 
letter to Marian and said, 

‘1 thought you would be inte- 
rested in my father’s letter from 
Florence.’ She looked up from her 
writing, surprised. 

‘ Thank you, my dear: some time 
I should be glad, but this letter has 
to go by the post.’ 

. I suppose I looked a little vexed, 
for Cousin James laid down his news- 
paper and said, 

‘May I see the letter? My stay 
at Florence, three years ago, has 
o. me a great interest in the 


I gave it him gladly, and watched 
his face as he read. He started 
slightly as he turned over the page; 
then said, as quietly as possible, 
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‘ Your father speaks of the Flo- 
rentine mosaics: some of them are 
very beautiful. I have some good 
specimens in the wainscot-room, 
which I brought back with me. 
Will you come and see them?” 

I took the hint and followed him 
out of the room. 

‘It is a very strange coincidence,’ 
said he, hurriedly, as soon as we 
were out of hearing of the rest. ‘It 
may be nothing, but it is worth fol- 
lowing out. There is not only the 
name, but the fancied family resem- 
blance. Do you think your father 
would be able to obtain any further 
information for us?” 

‘I am sure he would if he could, 
but they left Florence three weeks 
ago, unfortunately. However, he 
could write to Signor P——, no 
doubt. I will add a line to my 
letter.’ 

I had only time for a short post- 
script. 

‘Could you obtain for me any in- 
formation as to the artist named 
Bemor you mentioned in your first 
letter from Florence, in connection 
with some paintings at Signor 
P——’s house? I cannot now enter 
into particulars, but have urgent 
reasons for wishing to know the 
following facts. Is he married, is 
his wife living, and what was her 
maiden name, and where is he now?” 

I half wished to have written more 
fully to my father next day, but on 
my asking my cousins’ permission 
to do so, they decided that nothing 
more should be said on the subject 
until his answer arrived. Should 
what we heard be favourable to 
their hopes, Cousin James said, he 
might think it well to go out to 
Italy himself. 

We anxiously looked out fora 
letter: it came in about a fortnight. 


* My dearest Hilda,— When I came 
to the end of your letter I was forcibly 
reminded ot the saying that the most 
important part of a lady’s epistle is 
contained in the postscript. Yours, 
I confess, fairly puzzled me. Trust- 
ing, however, to your assertion of 

reasons for your most incom- 
prehensible questions, I was con- 
cocting a letter to Signor P—— 
when young Thornton came in, and 
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to him, hoping that he would aid me 
in my composition, I confided your 
commission. He showed a great 
deal of inquisitiveness on the sub- 
ject, and it was a good while before 
I could convince him—it is a point 
on which I can hardly be mistaken 
—that you assuredly numbered no 
one of the name of Bemor among 
your acquaintances. He threw cold 
water on the idea of my writing, 
asserting that a personal interview 
would be so much more satisfactory. 

‘In short, he persuaded me into 
consenting to stay in this place an- 
other week—we were to have gone 
on the following day—to enable him 
to go back to Florence and make 
inquiries. So it is him you have to 
thank for any information I am able 
to give you. 

‘It seems that Signor P—— 
bought the pictures three years ago 
when this Mr. Bemor was residing 
in Florence. One of the portraits 
was of his wife, but Signor P-—— 
did not know her maiden name. 
He fears that Mr. Bemor must have 
been in great straits, or that he 
would not have disposed of it. At 
the end of a year they left Florence, 
and Signor P—— has heard nothing 
more of them. Mr. Bemor seemed 
in very delicate health, he feared 
going into a decline. 

‘This was all Thornton was able 
to learn respecting them. He bids 
me say, however, that he will not 
rest till he has found them out, 
though how he means to manage it 
I don’t quite know. At any rate, I 
shall be glad to hear more of your 
grounds for wishing these particu- 
lars to be ascertained, that I may 
better judge how far other consi- 
derations should give way to this.’ 


The rest of the letter was on in- 
different matters. 

Cousin James was not long in 
making up his mind. He resolved 
to go to Italy at once. He under- 
took to look up my father and make 
all necessary explanations, it was so 
much easier than writing. 

Catty and Flora were so used to 
their brother’s long absences from 
home that they expressed no sur- 
prise when they heard of his pro- 
jected journey abroad. After he 
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was gone we soon fell back into the 
old routine, except that we con- 
tinued to see a good deal more of 
my uncle, and that Dr. Travers’s 
visits were very frequent. MN 

Cousin James had been gone al- 
most a week when one day, coming 
in from an afternoon stroll, Catty 
and I observed—no unusual sight— 
the doctor’s carriage driving away 
from the door. We found the library 
unoccupied, and a message was soon 
after brought in by Marian’s maid 
that Miss Flora was ill and Miss 
Ainslee unable to leave her. She 
begged we would not wait tea for 
er. 

Flora was so often ill that Catty 
thought nothing of it, nor, appa- 
rently, did my uncle, who presently 
came in; but connecting it, as I 
could not help doing, with Dr. Tra- 
vers’s visit, and the news he had 
undertaken to break to her sooner 
or later, I felt uneasy and very 
anxious to hear more. I must have 
appeared very abstracted to Catty, 
who, after sundry vain attempts to 
engage me in conversation, yawned 


‘and went off to bed, leaving me 


alone in the lib I lingered on, 
hoping that Marian would be coming 
down, till past eleven, and was pre- 
paring to go when my cousin came 
into the room, pale and tearful. 

‘I thought it just possible that 
you might be sitting up,’ she said, 
seating herself wearily in an arm- 
chair; ‘I knew you would be anxious 
to hear about dear Flo.’ 

‘Has Dr. Travers told her any- 
thing yet?’ 

‘Yes. He told me yesterday that, 
though he felt it was a risk, he 
feared yet more the consequences of 
the morbid dread of the super- 
natural that was working in her 
brain, and he would try to bring 
forward the subject to-day. I can- 
not tell you how I dreaded the visit. 
It is at any rate over now.’ 

‘How did he manage? Did she 
bear it well ?’ 

‘ He had been asking a good many 
questions about her relations yes- 
terday, by way, I suppose, of lead- 
ing to it. To-day he went on get- 
ting nearer, and began to question 
her about her brothers and sisters. 
I saw her colour come and go, poor 
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child; I feared every moment that 
she would break down. At last he 
asked ; “ Which of the young ladies 
was it that married Mr. Bemor, the 
artist?” 

* “ None of my sisters,” Flora an- 
swered. “Ihave no married sister.” 

*“ Indeed, my dear young lady, 
I think you are mistaken,” he an- 
swered. “I know they did not 
speak about it at the time because 
they did not much like the marriage, 
but it was true nevertheless.” 

‘ Flora looked from one to the 
other of us, quite bewildered. 

* “ Perhaps you do not recollect,” 
he said, “ it was about eight years 
ago.” I almost wished the doctor 
would leave off; her hand, which I 

ld in mine, was shaking so 
terribly. 

* “ She was to have gone on a visit 
to her grandmother, Mrs. Ainslee, 
so I am told,” he went on; “ but 
she stayed behind one night in order 
that she might go to Manchester 
to be married to Mr. Bemor: and, 
as her friends might not have liked 
it if they had known, she went away 


in the night. If any one had been’ 


going up the white staircase then 
they would have met her coming 
down, dressed all in white. Miss 
Ainslee, you must have heard the 
story. Was not your sister’s name 
May Isabel ?” 

‘Flora had been almost gasping 
for breath the last few moments. 
Now she gave a little scream, and 
would have fallen if I had not 
caught her. Her agitation alarmed 
me dreadfully. She was almost in 
convulsions.’ 

‘Was Dr. Travers frightened?’ 
I asked, as my cousin paused. 

‘ He was evidently very anxious 
at first. But he said it was only 
what might be expected, and that 
the question was how she would 
be when it was over. He had 
brought some soothing medicine 
with him, for he was prepared for 
something of the sort, and he bid 
me keep her as quiet as possible. 
He is coming again to-morrow.’ 

* And how has she been all the 
evening? is she better now?’ 

* She was sleeping quietly when I 
came down. The crying fits seem 
to have exhausted themselves. I 
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must not stay any longer, Hilda. 
I have not been to my father yet, 
and I dare not leave Flo long.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Flora did not come down at all 
next day. Dr. Travers found her 
very weak, but calm; and he spoke 
hopefully about her, for the brain 
was evidently lightened, he said, 
and that had been the chief cause 
for anxiety. Marian was quite taken 
up with attending to her, and de- 
puted to me the task of undeceiving 
Catty as to the real fate of her sister 
May. It was long before I suc- 
ceeded. Her frank, candid nature 
was slow in taking in the idea of 
the deception that had been prac- 
tised, and when at last convinced 
of the truth of what I told her, she 
was wildly indignant with all who 
had aided in it. Theonly thing that 
at all appeased her anger i 
her brother was the knowledge of 
the energetic measures he was now 
taking to find out what was become 
of his sister. She had been so little 
used to see her father take any 
active as head of the household, 
that she did not seem to regard 
him as in any way implicated in the 
affair. 


It was a great relief to my mind 
that no concealment was any longer 
necessary. I had felt so miserably 
constrained with Catty of late, and 
now we could talk of everything 
freely. Even my uncle, in some 
measure, came out of his reserve. 
He did not, indeed, speak of May 
by name, but he made no attempt 
to conceal his axiety for news from 
Italy; and was continually coming 
into the library, to know if any 
fresh account of Flora had come 
down from Marian, who, for fear of 
excitement, would allow no one but 
herself to go into her sister’s room. 

This state of things lasted for ® 
day or two. Dr. Travers, who came 
daily, reported favourably of Flora; 
but we were not allowed to see her. 
The fourth morning brought a hur- 
ried note from Cousin James. It 
was more satisfactory than we had 
ventured to hope. Thanks to Mr. 
Frank Thornton’s exertions, they 
had just succeeded in finding out 
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where Mrs. Bemor, said‘ to be a 
widow, was now residing, and were 
on the point of starting for the 


lace. 

In the afternoon we were allowed 
to see Flora one by one. She was 
sitting up in an easy chair, looking 
pale and languid, but she welcomed 
me With asweetsmile. Whatstruck 
me most of all in those few minutes 
was the change in her manner to- 
wards Marian. The expression in 
her eyes whenever she looked at 
her, the intonation of her voice 
when she spoke, told more than 
words could have done, that the 
elder sister’s devotion was repaid at 
last; that her yearning for a return 
of love was filled up. 

Later in the evening, when she 
had seen Flora settled for the night, 
Marian came down to us in the 
library. She had sent a message to 
say she would come, and my uncle, 
contrary to his usual custom, had 


remained down after tea, instead of 
retiring to his study. He took no 
- in the conversation, but though 


walked up and down all the time, 
he evidently listened to every word 
with the deepest interest. 

My chief anxiety was to know 
how far Flora had taken in the 
tidings Dr. Travers had wished to 
communicate to her, and to what 
extent she realized, or indeed was 
cognisant of the present state of 
things. In reply to my questions, 
Marian said that she had done both 
in a way she had not at all anti- 
cipated. After the violent weeping 
of the first day was over she had 
been quite astonished at the com- 
posure with which she could speak 
of her sister, and ask questions 
about her. ‘ In fact,’ she continued, 
‘she knows how matters stand at 
—s, just as well as we do, and 

her brother’s letter read this 
morning with no signs of emotion 
beyond a few quiet tears. No one 
can long more intensely than she 
does for news of poor May; but she 
is beautifully patient and resigned, 
and so entirely believes that James 
will do the best he ‘can, however 
things turn out, though one might 
imagine she had cause enough for 
doubting us all.’ 

Her lip trembled as she spoke, 


and I knew, though she did not say 
it, that Flora’s gentle forgiving 
spirit, her entire absence of anything 
ike reproach for the part they had 
acted, touched her more than any- 
thing else. 

An interval of three days, during 
which Flora seemed to be slowly 
regaining her strength, passed be- 
fore we again heard from Italy. 
The next letter, addressed to my 
uncle, came while we were at the 
breakfast-table, and he hurried away 
with it to his study. Catty did not 
venture to follow him, nor yet to 
go to Marian for information, and 
we passed a long and anxious hour 
in the library, unable to settle to 
anything and longing for news. It 
was but a scrap that Marian brought 
in after all; but much was con- 
tained in the few words. 

* I have found out our poor May; 
so altered! I am anxious to get her 
to England as soon as possible, and 
We may arrive not long after this 
letter, so let Marian make ready for 
them, and prepare Flora.’ 

Catty’s joy was exuberant, though 
she was disappointed at not hearing 
more particulars, and especially 
anxious to know who the ‘ them’ 
consisted of. We saw but little of 
Marian; she had many orders to 
give and was afraid of staying long 
away from her sister, though she 
had, she said, borne the news very 
well. 

We were allowed to see Flo in 
the evening, and found her quiet 
and collected in manner, but with 
a flush on her cheek and a bright- 
ness in her eye that told of excite- 
ment within. 

The suspense did not last long. 
A telegraphic despatch received 
next morning announced the arrival 
of the travellers in England, and 
named the hour at which they 
hoped to be at Detford. Poor Catty 
was ina state of pitiable restlessness 
all day, and when once she had seen 
the carriage drive out of the gates, 
on its way to the station, all pos- 
sibility of sitting still, even for a 
moment, was over for her. She 
wandered along the passages, up and 
down the hall, even out on to the 
doorstep, unheeding the chilliness of 
the air; till the distant sound of 
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returning wheels drove her back to 
the library in a state of nervous 
perturbation, most unusual to her. 

Marian was upstairs with Flora 
all this time. 

* You will ask James to bring her 
up here;’ she had said to me; ‘I 
dare not leave Flo.’ 

We heard the carriage drive up 
to the door; and the ring at the 
bell. I felt doubtful whether I 
ought not to go out and meet them, 
and deliver Marian’s message, but 
Catty clung to me in such a manner 
as to render this hardly possible. 
The next few minutes seemed inter- 
minably long. I was beginning to 
think they must have gone straight 
upstairs when I heard the sound 
of voices ae and then 
the library door was opened, and 


Cousin James came in, leading a 
lady, dressed in deep mourning. 
Two little golden-haired children, a 
girl and a boy, had hold of her dress 
on the other side, and hung back 
ae when they saw us. 


hardly know what was said or 
done next. I heard Catty give a 
little hysterical laugh, and I know 
that I started forward to give her 
time to recover herself. Then Cousin 
James said something ; and I found 
myself kissing the lady, who, for 
anything I could recognize at that 
first glance, might have been a per- 
fect stranger. 

By this time Catty had controlled 
herself a little, and coming forward, 

ve her sister a very tearful em- 

race. She then turned to the little 
girl, whose dignified ‘ Who is 00? 
provoked a laugh that helped to set 
us all rather more at our ease. 
Seeing Cousin James look anxiously 
round, I hastened to give him his 
sister’s message. 

Catty wished to keep the children 
down, but though the little boy was 
coaxed to stay by the sight of a 
picture-book the little girl was not 
to be persuaded. 

‘Ruth doesn’t want pictures. 
Ruth will stay with mamma,’ she 
protested. 

* Ruth will stay down because 
mamma wishes it,’ said her mother, 
gently, and the grave sweet voice 
commanded instant obedience. The 
little hand let go its clutch of the 
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gown and suffered itself to be led 
away by Catty. 

While my cousin devoted herself 
to the entertainment of her nephew 
and niece, rapidly developing in the 
new relationship a love of children 
that had hitherto lain dormant in 
her nature, my thoughts flew up- 
stairs, trying to imagine what the 
meeting must be between the two 
sisters after such a parting. 

May came down to tea without 
her bonnet, and I could see her 
better; but it was difficult to trace 
any resemblance in the sad, care- 
worn face in the widow’s cap, either 
to the likeness in the drawing-room 
or to my visionary remembrance of 
the twins. 

Catty undertook to superintend 
the putting the children to bed, 
and had so completely gained their 
hearts that they went willingly with 
her, after a promise from their 
mother to look in on them after 
they were asleep. I knew that May 
must be longing to go back to her 
sister, and fearing lest any one 
should think it incumbent to stay 
with me till Catty returned, I seized 
the first opportunity of slipping off 
to ny. room. 

I did not the least expect to see 
Cousin Marian again that night, and 
was as much surprised as I was 
pleased when she tapped at my 
door and asked for admittance. She 
only ‘stayed a minute or two. She 
knew, she said, that I should be 
anxious to hear about Flora, and 
came to tell me that she was very 
well, and intensely happy. Then 
she kissed me tenderly and bade me 
good-night ; and my cheek was left 
wet with her tears. 

My stay at Marling Hall was fast 
drawing to a close. My father’s three 
months abroad with Mr. Thornton 
had all but expired, and he wrote 
me word that he hoped to return 
and claim me in another ten days. 
That last week was so different 
from what the others had been,—it 
was as though an Evil Spirit had 
been driven from the house. My 
uncle, playing with his grand- 
children, and responding to their 
merry prattle, was quite arother 
man; and day by day he shut him- 
self up less in his study and mixed 
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more with his family. Flora began 
to come down again for an hour or 
two every day, and though more 
delicate-looking than ever, the ner- 
yous affection had quite passed 
away, and with it the barrier that 
had to so great an extent shut her 
out from intercourse with others. 
Catty was enchanted with the chil- 
dren, and occupied herself with 
them, one way and another, almost 
all day long. Cousin James talked 
every day of returning to Oxford, but 
still he lingered on, unwilling, it 
seemed, to break up the so lately 
restored family circle. Only Walter 
was missing, Catty sometimes said, 
with a sigh; but she consoled her- 
self with writing to him tremen- 
dously long letters, in spite of 
James’s assertions of the extreme 
improbability of their ever reaching 
him. 


May herself was very, very quiet. 
The loss of her husband was still 
fresh in her mind, and the struggle 
for a livelihood during his long ill- 
ness, and subsequently, must have 
been very hard. Then, too, the 
coming home, after all, must have 
been so strange. And, though no 
one spoke of it, I think she could 
not but connect Flora’s illness with 
her going away as she had done— 
she was so unspeakably loving to 
her. To her father also she was de- 
votedly attentive—anticipating his 
smallest wish. Each seemed de- 
sirous to make up to the other for 
what had passed. 

But the one whose conduct I 
most wondered at was Marian. She 
who had made Flora her chief 
object, her first consideration ; whose 
life [had sometimes thought would 
not be complete without her—now 
quietly, unostentatiously drew back, 
and let May take her place. With 
no parade of giving up, no appear- 
ance of wounded feeling, she smiled 
to see the sisters together, and 
passed on to other duties. If it had 
not been for the stern, set look that 
came over her face sometimes, the 
tight clasp of her hands when they 
Were not by, and she thought she 
was not noticed, I should hardly 
have guessed what the trial was. 
But, having seen that, when Cousin 
James remarked to me one day, 
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after observing her for some time— 
‘She may talk of past sacrifices, 
but the greatest is really going on 
now,’ I understood what he meant. 

It had been arranged between 
Cousin James and my father, when 
they parted in Italy, that the latter 
should, on his return to England, 
come to Marling Hall to fetch me, 
and remain for a day or two before 
taking me back to Haldane. I had 
no idea that the invitation extended 
any further till a day or two before 
he was expected. On Catty asking 
some question about her brother’s 
return to Oxford, he replied, ‘ I shall 
stay and see Uncle Henry, at any 
rate; besides, did I not tell you 
that I asked young Mr. Thornton to 
come here with him and stay a day, 
if he could spare no more? He is 
going up for honours this Term, I 
understand, and I daresay we shall 
return to Oxford together.’ 

‘Young Mr. Thornton! who on 
earth are you talking of, Jim? 

* Hilda can tell you-—only she’s so 
interested in the weather ; for I had 
turned to the window and stood 
with my back to them—he is the 
young man with whom my uncle is 
travelling: a clever fellow, and very 
agreeable, too. He was most kind 
in helping me in my search, and I 
wished my father to make his ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘ It is rather out of his way if he 
is going to Oxford at once,’ sug- 
gested Catty. 

‘Yes. I was afraid at first it was 
no use proposing it for the present ; 
but he seemed quite to catch at it. 
I suppose he was anxious to see— 
me again.’ 

My father came: how glad I was 
to see him! and stayed three days, 
They passed quickly and pleasantly 
—and then, with many expressions 
on his part of gratitude for the 
kindness that had been shown me, 
and hopes of future meetings, we 
took leave of our relations and re- 
turned home. 

My cousin and Mr. Frank Thorn- 
ton went to Oxford the same day, 
and we travelled part of the way in 
company. 


—— 
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CHAPTER XII. 


" I have been writing of a Christ- 
mas three years ago. It is Christ- 
mas Eve to-night, and I am once 
more at Marling Hall. I have left 
a merry party in the drawing-room 
to whom I must soon return. Shall 
I describe it? It is merely a family 
gathering. One would not have 
thought once that there would ever 
have been much mirth in such an 
assemblage in the house again. 

First, as to seniors: there are my 
father and my Uncle Ainslee : hand- 
some, white-haired men both of 
them ; neither of them talkative by 
nature, they yet enjoy each other’s 
company, and watch with kindly 
interest all that goes on about them. 
Mr. and Mrs.Thornton, of Ash Court, 
are also there. This is their first 
visit to Marling Hall, but they seem 
already quiteat home. Thoroughly 
well-educated and unpretending, 
they make friends wherever they 
go. Cousin James, who is, as usual, 
spending his Christmas at home, is 
pleasant and frank as ever—no 
change in him that I can see. But 
Marian is greatly altered. She 
alludes jestingly to her grey hairs, 
indeed, and says she is beginning to 
feel quite patriarchal; but to my 
thinking she is growing younger 
rather than older. At all events, if 
this is growing old there is nothing 
in it so much to be dreaded. Mrs. 
Thornton is delighted with her, and 
I don’t wonder at it. She is such an 
excellent manager in household 
matters—such an admirable elder 
sister. Not only that: all this she 
was when I first knew her;—but 
her manner is so softened—so kind 
and gentle, that she wins universal 
love as well as respect. 

May’s sweet face has not got back 
its girlish brightness. There is a 
cloud there that will never, I think, 
quite pass away. But for all that I 
doubt whether there is any one in 


the house who contributes more to 
the general comfort—whose very 
presence has such a soothing influ- 
ence. Flo—still delicate and fragile 
—is her especial charge. All hope 
of her being ever really strong has 
been given up; but Dr. Travers 
says that, with care, and that she 
is sure to have, she may live 
many years, peacefully and happily. 
There is no cause to fear for the 
brain now, and she has never 
needed a sleeping-draught since 
May came home. The good old 
doctor is one of the party to-night. 

The sailor, Walter, is also here. It 
is the first time I have seen him 
since we ‘were children together. 
He is a bluff, hearty fellow; over- 
flowing with fun, and full of affec- 
tion for his home circle. 

Last, not least, of the grown- p 

ple, there is my dear husband, 
Prank. I may be excused for not 
describing him, beyond saying that 
neither in his success at college, nor 
since, has he at all come behind the 
expectation of his friends. 

Catty’s face is the only one we 
miss to-night, and we have been 
talking of her a great deal, dear 
child. She married and went to 
India last summer—just too soon to 
be my bridesmaid. 

I must not forget the pets of the 
household, Herbert and Ruth, May’s 
bright, well-trained children. They 
have been at such romps with their 
uncle Walter all the afternoon! 
The pattering of the little feet up 
and down the white staircase 
brought forcibly to my mind that 
midnight footstep three years ago. 
But the old dread is difficult to 
realize. I never hear any talk of 
the White Lady now; no part of 
the house is shunned by the ser- 
vants as haunted. I doubt whether 
even the good landlady of the Rad- 
stone ‘Stag’ any longer shakes her 
head and looks mysterious when 
speaking of Marling Hall. _ 


aN. th. Ss 
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OUR COMMISSIONAIRES, 


T cannot be said that the meed of 

admiration and laudation is ever 
denied to the gallant defenders of 
the country. Our historians in 
rounded periods, and our public 
speakers in glib speeches, on all 
occasions speak of the men of our 
army, not only as ‘men and brothers,’ 
but as special objects of concern, 
worthy of all the nation’s solicitude, 
and the gratitude of every individual 
who is capable of a generous im- 
pulse. Such is the lip-service per- 
formed towards our idols; but, un- 
fortunately, flagrant facts force upon 
us the conviction that no class of 
public servants has ever been so 
ill-requited as our soldiers, and a 
single sentence will suffice to de- 
monstrate this proposition. The 


British soldier is necessarily one of 

the best specimens of his race, whom 

we enlist in our service, and whom 

—after getting all the work we can 

out of him, — minus an arm 
ope 


or a leg, or lessly damaged in 
constitution—we turn adrift to fish 
for himself in the troubled waters 
of life. Such is the upshot of every 
Blue Book of the Army Medical De- 
partment ever issued, and certainly 
of the last, detailing the formidable 
diseases which render the service a 
perpetual battle with grim Death, 
which the soldier escapes only with 
the certainty of being invalided, 
when he may deem himself fortu- 
nate if furnished with a scanty, in- 
sufficient pension. The annual 
average number of men belonging 
to her Majesty’s service losing limbs 
from accident only exceeds twenty- 
five; and if we add to them those 
soldiers and sailors whose health is 
80 affected by service as to incapa- 
citate them for ordinary labour, the 
above number would be increased 
tenfold, 

This state of things has always 
existed, and in former times the re- 
sult was most disastrous to the com- 
munity. Discharged soldiers often 
became highwaymen, footpads, or 
ruffianly beggars, and at every re- 
currence of peace, even to the close 
of the last great European war 
these men augmented the criminal 
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population and the pauperism of 
the land, and added to the difficul- 
ties of an inefficient police. 

Although this was a crying evil, 
nobody seems to have heard the cry 
until about seven years ago, when 
Captain Edward Walter, a retired 
officer of the army, humanely turned 
his attention to the matter and 
founded the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, Whose curious organiza- 
tion, great public utility, and, we 
are happy to say, perfect success, 
seem worthy of consideration at the 
present time, when the general con- 
dition of our army is under anxious 
consideration. 

In 1859 Captain Walter collected 
seven discharged soldiers, drew up 
a set of rules for their guidance, 
gave them a uniform, and set them 
to work and try to get an honest 
living—‘ virtute et industria’ being 
the motto of the society—as public 
seryants in any proper capacity, but 
chiefly as errand-men throughout 
the metropolis. Both the novelty 
and the utility of the institution 
recommended it to public favour, 
and within two years afterwards the 
number increased to between three 
and four hundred. This was at the 
time of the Great Exhibition, where 
our Commissionaires officiated as 
money-takers and doorkeepers, be- 
sides being of great service to the 
numerous foreigners then in London, 
who naturally patronized an institu- 
tion similar in its ré/e or function to 
that which exists at Paris and other 
large continental towns; for we 
need scarcely state that Captain 
Walter borrowed the idea from the 
Continent, and was obliged to retain 
the‘name for want of a better, alter- 
ing it slightly, however, by dropping 
an » from the last syllable. 

In seeing these Commissidnaires, 
with their tasteful uniform and sol- 
dierly bearing, hurrying about the 
streets, or respectfully on the look- 
out for a job at their posts, we little 
imagine the discipline, the thrift, 
the degree of positive respectability 
established by their thoughtful foun- 
der among a set of men who have 
been at all times remarkable for the 
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very opposite qualities; for, as be- 
fore stated, the discharged soldier 
had always been synonomous with 
lawless outcast or wretched vagrant. 
Indeed, without a knowledge of the 
rules and regulations which govern 
the corps, without being acquainted 
with the order established in Cap- 
tain Walter’s household, the reader 
may find it difficult to believe the 
statement of its continued success 
and present prosperity. Such know- 
ledge will not only account for the 
success of the Commissionaires, but 
also constitute a sort of guarantee 
to the public of the thorough re- 
spectability and trustworthiness of 
every man who has a right to wear 
Captain Walter’s uniform. 

| Every candidate for the situation 
of Commissionaire must have served 
in the army, navy, militia, or police, 
and be in the receipt of a pension. 
Those who have been severely 
wounded have the preference for 
admission into the corps, but no 
—— is permitted to join it un- 
ess his character bears the strictest 
investigation, and in all cases where 
six months have elapsed since his 
discharge from her Majesty’s service 
he must (in addition to his regi- 
mental discharge) produce a certi- 
fitate of good conduct, and evidence 
of the manner in which he has 


— his time during the period. 
n the case of soldiers"6f good cha- 
racter, but impaired health, whose 
temporary pensions have expired, a 
deposit of 25/. must be made in the 
savings bank of the corps, and this 
sum will be liable to forfeiture in 
any instance of dishonesty proved 
in a court of justice, but will be re- 
turned to the Commissionaire on his 
resignation, subject, however,*to de- 
duction for any debts due to the 


corps. 

On entering the corps evelly man 
signs, in the presence of a witness, 
a& formal document, by which he 
binds himself to conform strictly to 
all the rules and regulations made 
by the captain-commandant for the 
maintenance of discipline and order, 
and fully understands that he has no 
claim on the commandant for pay- 
ment of any kind; that he is depen- 
dent solely on his own exertions for 
remuneration ; and that if offered any 


charitable aid from any source he 
will not take it without leave. Such 
rm the characteristic clauses of the 
mumissionaire’s preliminary en- 
gegement, and they are the salient 
dinctgit poll ye? institution—strict 
tscipiine a 8e. “sup . 

Each Commissionaie ia furnished 
with a copy of these rules, and he 
deposits at the same time one pound 
as a guarantee of good conduct and 
obedience to the regulations of the 
corps, this sum to be forfeited in 
case of his dismissal from it, but to 
be returned in the event of his re- 
signation, after the deduction of such 
sums as may be chargeable against 
it for debt due to the corps. 

Each Commissionaire pays to the 
corps out of his earnings eight shil- 
lings and sevenpence per month (or 
sl. 3s. per annum). ‘This includes 
6s.6d. per month for the use of 
clothing (which is. the pore of 
the commandant), 2s. 1d. subscri 
tion to the general fund and the 
sick fund (of which more in the 
sequel). It is evident that this is 
no small sum for a working man to 
pay monthly, and to continue to do 
so is itself a guarantee of that thrift 
which is generally the companion of 
honesty. Every man who obtains a 
permanent situation pays 10s. be- 
sides to the general fund. 

Relatively large as this contribu- 
tion appears, it could scarcely be 
less if we consider its appropriation. 
The portion paid to the general 
fund goes to the working expenses 
of the corps, namely, wages of the 
staff-sergeants, clerks, stationery, 
rent of offices, barrack-rent, clothing 
fund, &c. Such is the nature of the 
general fund, and the average re- 
ceipts from the men to its credit 
amount, on the present strength of 
the corps, to about sool. per annum. 

If a man does not on joining the 
corps already belong to a sick or 
benefit fund, he must subscribe to 
the one established by Captain Wal- 
ter, of which the entrance-fee is 5s., 
with a weekly payment of 3¢., which 
makes up @ portion of the 2s. 14. 
before stated as the monthly contri- 
bution to both funds. This contri- 
bution to the sick fund entitles the 
subscriber, in the event of illness, 
to an allowance of 7s. a week for 
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become better endowed 

with funds, as seems very likely. 
We should state that illness re- 
sulting from drunkenness or immo- 
rality does not entitle the sufferer 
to relief. In case of death, 2/. 10s, 

is paid for the funeral. 

he corps is divided into first and 
second-class men, distinguished by 
separate badges: there are also cor- 
porals and sergeants, who respec- 
tively bear the chevrons of their 


rank, similar to those in the army.. 


An adjutant and some orderly officers 
assist Captain Walter in the com- 
mand of the corps. Promotion is 
made according to good conduct and 
ability, and fines are imposed for 
any remissness, breach of discipline, 
or disregard of smartness or tidiness. 

It is the duty of every member of 
the corps to report to the sergeant- 


part of a Commissionaire, 
especially if committed in public J ed 
likely to injure the interests o 
comrades ; and any sergeant ‘or a 
poral convicted of neglect on this 
point will be liable to lose his rank 


non-Co! 
may suspend the offender imme- 
diately, and order all his clothing 
and appointments to be brought into 
office. 
Refusing to obey an order is 
oe cha dismissal, and so is 
at any time, whether 
on duty or not. 
In the case of an overcharge by a 


or on duty is ‘strictly prohibited,’ 
and fined 18.) 

It is a principle in the institution 
to look to the religious observances 
of the members; every man must 
belong to some denomination of 
Christians, and absence from church 
parade is fined 1s. The Commis- 
sionaire may select his church or 
chapel, but he must go to church 
on Sundays, and the commandant 
stipulates for this, at least every 
other Sunday, when the men are 
engaged for t employment, 

Absence from muster parade is 
fined 2s.; ordinary parade, 6d.; late 
at parade, 1d.; more than five mi- 
nutes late, 2d.; being untidy in 
appearance, such as having long 
hair, being unshaven, or having any 
part of the uniform or appointments 
deficient or out of repair, 3d. All 
Commissionaires are recommended 
to cultivate their beards, if they 
have any. 

In the event of any complaint 
being made against a Commis- 
sionaire he will be suspended from 
duty till full inquiry has been made, 
Any case that may arise not pro- 
vided for by the exis rules is 
dealt with according to the custom 
and spirit of her Majesty’s service. 

Thus the military spirit pervades 
the entire institution, and its best 
features are developed to the utmost. 
The last honours paid to a comrade 
are equally military in their per- 
formance. A private Commissionaire 
is followed to the grave by six of his 
late comrades; a corporal by a cor- 
pan and twelve men; a sergeant 

y one sergeant, two corporals, and 
eighteen men; a staff-sergeant by 
one of his own rank, four sergeants, 
four corporals, and twenty-four men. 
The Commissionaires are buried in 
Woking Cemetery, but men having 
expressed # wish to be buried else- 
where are allowed the same regu- 
lated sum for the purpose. 

Such are the chief rules and re- 
gulations of the Commissionaires, 
and it must be admitted that the 
founder of the institution has proved 
his claim to success by his wise 
ordinations. 

The procedure of the Commis- 
sionaires is as oye :—After 
inspectedggn the morning at the 
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parade-ground, the men go to their 
several ‘ stations,’ and wait for en- 
gagements. These stations are at 
the chief places of public resort in 
the City, the West Central District, 
the South Western, and the. Western. 
It is chiefly second-class men who 
are so posted, equivalent to privates 
in the army or constables in the 
police. As a rule, they must re- 
main in the vicinity of their posts 
until engaged, or until the time ar- 
rives for leaving; but they must 
occasionally look in at the neigh- 
bouring dépéts to'see if any orders 
for them have arrived. These dé- 
pots are shops at which messages 
and parcels are received for the 
men, much as packages are received 
for the London Delivery Company. 
If a messenger be absent from his 
post through illness, his place is at 
once filled by another man; and 
employers are requested, if they re- 
quire a man for a whole day, or for 
a period exceeding three hours, to 
send to head-quarters, because the 
prolonged absence of a Commission- 
aire from his post injures the 
system. 

It should be known that Captain 
Walter guarantees the safe delivery 
of all property to the value of 1o/. 
with the ordinary men, and 2o/. in 
the case of men wearing chevrons. 
Only, the public are warned that 
they must make sure they engage a 
veritable Commissionaire, by de- 
manding his ticket on all occasions ; 
because some of the men who have 
been dismissed for misconduct con- 
tinue to wear the uniform of the 
corps, and ply foremployment. At 
present there is no legal remedy for 
the abuse, and the public must 
therefore look to their own interests 
in this matter—which are also those 
of the corps—and endeavour to put 
a stop to the malpractice by avoid- 
ing to employ such interlopers. 
The production of the true ticket- 
book, with the signature of ‘ Charles 
Handford, Sergt., is all that is 
required to prevent the abuse; we 
say true ticket-book, for the inter- 
lopers also show « ticket-book, but 
of course without the signature as 
above. The tariff, or charge for 
errands, is as follows :—Half a mile, 
or under, 2d.; one mile, or over 
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half, 3¢. By time, 6d. per hour, or 
ad. the quarter-hour. en taken 
by time, the Commissionaire must 
do two and a half miles per hour, if 
walking. For distances exceeding 
three miles employers will find it 
better to avail themselves of the 
time tariff; this, however, must be 
stipulated at the time of engage- 
ment. 

The fashionable world has turned 
our Commissionaires to good ac- 
count. Many of them are perma- 
nently engaged at the various West 
End clubs, and during the London 
season they may be seen delivering 
visiting cards, ‘ return thanks,’ in- 
vitations, &c.; and these cards are 
even sent to the office to be directed 
by the elegant writers of the esta- 
blishment, many of whom excel in 
penmanship, especially a clever 
Irishman who lost his right arm in 
the Crimea, but who has contrived 
to enable his left to beat all comers 
at pen,ink,and paper. Special men 
are employed in this fashionable 
service. 

The Commissionaires deliver 
books, printed circulars, trade-cards, 
newspapers, &c. (but not objection- 
able puffs), throughout entire dis- 
tricts. To facilitate this labour, 
London is divided into blocks, 
known to the Commissionaires by a 
name or number. In any case of 
emergency, such as handbills con- 
cerning robbery, &c., the delivery is 
guaranteed to be very speedy. 

From among the Commissionaires 
we can engage watchmen for night 
duty; we can, if we are school- 
masters, have drill instruction for 
our boys; we can, if we are trades- 
men, have confidential clerks, who 
will assign their savings-bank book, 
if required, by way of security; we 
can have music, too; for Captain 
Walter, finding that some of his 
men had been bandsmen in regi- 
ments, or had a sufficient knowledge 
of music to become so, organized & 
military band, which delights thou- 
sands in St. James’s Park, in front 
of Wellington Barracks, from six 
o'clock till sunset in the summer 
evenings. The gross receipts of this 
band last year amounted to 579/. 
7s. 9d. The amount is divided 
among the men according to pro- 
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ficiency. Indeed, we may here ob- 
serve that all the earnings of the 
men are their own, only excepting 
—_" payments before men- 


The tariff of permanent —- 
ment is as follows :—Sergeants of 
the 1st class, 17. 5s. per week; ser- 

geants, 1/. 18; corporals, 3 1st 
os commissionaires, 18s. For 
temporary employment: sergeants, 
48. per day, 3s. half day; corporals 
and 1st class, 3s. 6d. per day, and 
as, 6d. half day. If sent out of 
their district, sergeants get 4s. 6d. 
per day, or 25s. per week ; corporals 
and 1st class men, 48. per day, or 
228. per week. 

It is impossible to ascertain how 
much the men earn on posts in the 
streets as messengers, because they 
are not called upon to pay any per- 
centage on their earnings to the 
funds of the corps, but it cannot be 
less than 2s. 6d. per day, some earn- 
ing much more. 

The number of permanently em- 
ployed in London and in the country 
18 250, at Wages averaging 20s. per 
week, or value for 20s. 

Fay being the earnings of the 

» We are not rised to learn 
that ‘the amount of eposits in the 
savings bank of the corps is 1372/., 
contributed by 103 depositors. 

Such has been the progress of the 
Corps of Commissionaires, whose 
strength was, on the 31st March, 
340 men, 250 being in permanent 
employment, 80 engaged on posts, 
and the remainder at head-quarters, 
including staff, band, dc. 

The average monthly applications 
for permanent employment of Com- 
missionaires are 20, and the average 
number filled is 14. 

During the previo Sletwelve months 
176 new members joined, 44 men 
Were dismissed, 16 died, and there 
were 56 resignations. 

From the Adjutant’s Report it ap- 

that the increase of men over 

t year has been in the ratio of 
2t per cent. This has arisen chiefly 
in consequence of the number of 
applications from private employ- 
ers, who, from an éxperience of 
seven years, are in a position to ap- 
preciate the advantages of selecting 
their servants from a body of men 


whose personal conduct and cha- 
racter are raised to a high and uni- 
form standard. In connection with 
this subject, we may mention that 
about two years ago, on the appli- 
cation of the manager of a large 
mercantile company at Tahiti, two 
Commissionaires were sent out to 
that island, where they are now em- 
ployed in situations requiring con- 
siderable confidence and ability. 
One of these men (who has lost an 
arm) is in receipt of more than 200/. 
a year, and has already sent home 
200/, for investment in the savings 
bank of the corps. The conduct of 
both has given such entire satisfac- 
tion that the directors applied for 
ten additional men, who, with their 
families, were sent out last Decem- 
ber. The engagement lasts for five 
years, and will enable the men to 
return home at its expiration with 
a competency for life. A circum- 
stance of this nature is not only a 
high compliment to the system of 
the corps, but a practical proof of 
its utility, both as respects its mem- 
bers and the public. 

It is also most gratifying to find 
that H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
has not only honoured the corps by 
becoming one of its governors—has 
not only shown his interest in it by 
a subscription to the Endowment 
Fund, but has also, for the last three 
seasons, constantly employed one or 
more of the men. 

The War Department has also 
increased the number of Commis- 
sionaires engaged in its various de- 
partments, and sanctioned an ad- 
dition to their rate of pay. Many 
Commissionaires are engaged as 
night watchmen, their uniform and 
regularity being a great advantage, 
especially as regards the co-opera- 
tion of the police. 

The Endowment Fund, open to 
general subscription, has lately re- 
ceived a most important addition to 
its resources from the transfer by its 
former trustees, into the hands of 
the Charity Commissioners, of the 
balance of the ‘Times’ Crimean 
Fund, amounting to nearly 10,000/. 

The institution is now 
of course still under the direction of 
the gallant founder—by an execu- 
tive committee, permanent trustees, 
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pe erm pemeery win opt 
consisting of men 0 posi- 
tion and socia] influence, the corps 
itself being under the patronage of 
Field Marshal H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Besides these, there are ‘ go- 
vernors,’ who qualify by the pay- 
ment of 25/.; and when it is more 
generally known that this subscrip- 
tion qualifies a battalion or regiment 
of 1000 men for perpetual governor- 


— we have little doubt that many 


follow the good example of 
those who have already qualified, or 
whose men have already ived 
benefit from an institution the utility 
of which has now been tested by 
the experience of several years, not 
only as a provision for pensioners of 
good character, but as a practical 
example to those classes from which 
our recruits are obtained—that their 
ultimate condition is ‘not entirely 
uncared for. 

Of course it is only the want of 
funds that can prevent such an in- 
stitution from doing all the good it 
is adapted to effect. More accom- 
modation and better quarters are re- 
quired, and we cannot help thinking 
that it would be worth the while of 
some enterprising capitalist to in- 
vest his money in providing our 
Commissionaires with suitable head- 
quarters and barracks instead of 
those which they now occupy in 
Exchange Court, in the Strand. 
Such a concern will always be in ‘a 
paying condition.’ It will be indefi- 
nitely extended rather than be suf- 
fered to decline, because it will 
supply the great deficiency in our 

ilitary system—some hope of pro- 
vision for the soldier after conclud- 
ing his term of service. 

h_. conclusion, we may -_ that 
the ter proportion of the men 
are } aomner with from one to five 
medals; and one of them, Corporal 
James Shaw, late of the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, is quite a hero of the 
service. He served in the East In- 
dies from 1840 to 1855, in the 
Crimea and Turkey from 1855 to 
1856, and then in the East Indies 
ae 1856 to 1861, thus com- 
pleting twenty-one years of service. 

He served with the 16th Lancers 

in the campaign against the Mah- 
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rattas in 1843; was present at the 
battle of Maharajpore, for which he 
received a bronze star; served in the 
Sutlej campaign against the Sikhs in 
1845-46, and was present at the 
battles of Aliwal and Sobraon, for 
which he received a silver medal 
with one clasp. 

He then volunteered to the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, and served with 
the army of the Punjaub, 1848-49; 
was present at the battle of Ram- 
nugyer, the of the Chenab, 
the battle of Sodvolapore, the battle 
of Chilianwallah, and the battle of 
Goojerat, for which he received a 
silver medal with two clasps. 

In 1852 Shaw volunteered to the 
roth Hussars, served in the Crimean 
campaign, and received the Crimean 
medal with clasp for Sebastopol, 
and also the Turkish medal, 

Four years afterwards, in 1856, 
we find the warrior again volunteer- 
ing, this time to the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, and proceeding with the 
regiment to India. He was present 
at the outbreak of the mutiny at 
Meernt on the roth of May, 13857, 
and at the battles of the Hindon, 
Budlekee Serai, and the occupation 
of the heights of Delhi, the siege and 
storming of Delhi, and all the minor 
operations during the siege, for 
which he received a silver medal 
and clasp. He was present at the 
capture of Rewaree, the action at 
Ranaud, the surprise and capture of 
the City of Funucknugger, and the 
subsequent reduction of the Taro 
and Soula districts. He served a8 
provost marshal through the Rohil- 
cund campaign, was present at the 
battle of Nuguna, the capture of 
Bareilly, the relief and attack of 
Shajeehanpore, and the subsequent 
operations against the Moulvie and 
Khan Bahadoor Rhau near Mahom- 
dee. He fought at the action of 
Shahabad, at Buragaon, Pasgaon, 
Rusoolpore, the capture of the Fort 
of Mitowlee, the surprise of the 
rebels near Bishwa, in the pursuit 
by forced marches of Prince Fe- 
rozeshah, and —* oo. under 
Brigadier Showers, O.B., which pur- 
sued the rebel Tantia Topee to his 
capture. After all this work, the 
reader will not be surprised to learn 
that Corporal Shaw received a medal 
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i and long service. 
now, here he is, still doing 
service, and, we trust, will 
continue to do so, an honour 
to the service and the corps which 
has provided for him after all his 
labours. Strange luck—this 
man never recei a wound, -in 
spite of all his perils ! 
Success to Captain Walter’s be- 
nevolent scheme! No doubt he 
feels amply rewarded for all his 


trouble and anxieties by the esta- 
blished success of his undertaking, 
for throughout his entire career he 
has given proof of singleness of pur- 
pose, the purest disinterestedness 
and Christian charity; but what- 
ever honour the country can bestow 
should certainly not be denied to the 
man who devised and established 
the means of providing for her dis- 
charged and disabled soldiers. 


TWO DECEMBER VISIONS. 


! FIERCELY and fastly the north wind is blowing 
Across the wild waters that bow to its sway, 

And steadily onward the tide is fast flowing, 

And swiftly is fading the short winter day. 
The breakers are roaring in melody frantic 

Around the cruel rocks that are hidden below, 
As I stand on the shore of the solemn Atlantic, 

And think of December a twelvemonth ago! 


O! my queen, if the burst from my heart in its passion 
Can follow the tempest across the salt sea, 

Though it comes in a rugged and vehement fashion, 
I cannot but set its wild utterance free ! 

I am all alone here, and the sting of my sadness 
Is bitterest when the dear dream of the past 

Blazes out in its glitter of beautiful gladness, 


And blazes 


me !—but a moment to last. 


The snow is fast falling, the sea-birds are calling, 
White, white on the waves is the gleam of the foam, 
And the darkness of night, in its terror appalling, 
Encloses the steamer that’s labouring home. 
Yet amid the fierce din of the tempest my vision 
Is fixed on a picture it lights on afar 
With an ocean between ; and I smile in derision 
Of my folly, for looking in vain for a star. 


In the dark hidden heaven I oan but remember 


How the stars shone in England—so vividly shone 
On the clear frosty nights of an English December, 
Which was summer to me but ‘a twelvemonth aque ;’ 
How they shone on the garden, whose echoes replying 
Gave Saale the waltz music that rang from the hall, 
Where to cadences sweetest fair girls were fhat flying, 
And I had for partner the Queen of the Ball! 


Ah! hazel eyes, brilliant as diamonds of story ; 
Ah! face of all faces the dearest to me, 
Set in golden-brown locks that may well be your glory, 
I see you amid the wild din of the sea. 
I see you, and feel the keen edge of the anguish 
That more than the snowstorm is chilling my heart, 
And yet I'll not suffer all hope thus to languish, 
For perchance our next visions may not be apart. 


Ser wee FF Se Fer ere 


W. R. 





FINIS, 


ER lips to mine clung close Though another have boughther for gold, 
In an agony of delight, My love; and for greed of gain 
All passion-pale as the rose A mother her child have sold 
She wore in her breast that night. As a slave is sold to the chain. 
Her face, in its tearful pain, I held her while those last sands 
Looked as pitiful-white and fair Ran through, and we needs must part, 
As a lily wet with rain, And hands must be loosed from hands, 
In the night of her loosen’d hair. And heart must be torn from heart. 


Closer and closer yet, I held her till, by-and-by, 
Knowing the end was nigh, I knew, as I watched her face, 
With a wild and fierce regret, *T were better that we should die 
And exceeding bitter ery, In the swoon of that last embrace 
I held her in that last kiss— Than live, as remains to do, 
My own, that should have been ; Now the light of life is gone, 
My own that was and is, All the dull, grey future through, 
Though another stand between. A wearyful life alone. 





Alone—though they may succeed, 
And chain her for all that life 
To the other—in shameless greed 
Sell Mammon their child for a wife. 
Alone—for too well I know 
Never more woman’s lips shall smite, 
Though the years may come and go, 
My lips, that hers seared to-night. 


=< 
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cus the merry Christmas time 
Once again ! 

Jeyous chime responds to chime ; 

And the strain 
With the wind accordant blends, 
As the empty woods it rends, 
Asit bears the driving sleet, 
Or sweeps bare the city street 

Dimly looming through the frosted window pane. 


As with bright Auroral glow, 
Pulsing red, 
Glisten arctic ice and snow, 
So the dead, 
So the cold and perished earth, 
Wakes to strange unwonted mirth, 
And the weary hearts of men 
Gleam with sudden joy, As when 
They were basking in the summer wholly fled. 
While with rapture thus accords 
Every heart, 
‘To the lips exulting words 
Freely start ; 
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THE EDITOR'S CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


And thus We—our year complete— 
Haste our myriad friends to greet, 
Trusting all may, far and wide, 
On this happy Christmas tide, 
In its peace, and mirth, and gladness find a part. 
In their sorrows may the sad 
See the day 
That restores them to the glad 
And the gay ; 
And may those our land has nurs‘ 
O’er the rolling globe dispers'd, 
Find the limit of their pain, 
As the old time comes again, 
In the hungering of the heart for those away ! 
*Neath the Spirit of the Time 
We have wrought, 
As the branch is bright with rime, 
So each thought 
In these pages is impress’d 
With its brightness and its zest, 
And ’tis wholly Christmas cheer 
That we set before you here 
With a welcome from the genial season caught 
Lb 
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As an earnest of good-will, 
Year by year, 
Thus our Christmas leaves we fill ; 
Drawing near 
Thus, in heart, to hearts we know 
Will with quicken’d pleasure glow 
O’er our pictures and our songs, 
And each tale that mirth prolongs, 
Or gems the drooping eyelid with a tear. 


As an earnest, let us own, 
Furthermore, 

Of our sense of kindness shown 
O'er and o’er; 

Of our gratitude to all, 

Whom thus gladly we recall, 

To the friends who, close and near, 

With their smiles our labours cheer, 


And the unknown thousands thronging ev'ry shore. 
| 


Nor to those who in our ranks, 
Ever true, 

Bravely toil, be grudged our thanks 
Justly due ; 


Gentle ladies, gifted men, 
Grasping pencil, wielding pen, 
Tracking fancies, Iris-bright, 
Giving pleasure, helping right, 


| Accept the grateful thoughts we tender you. 


And a parting sentence now 
Ere we close ; 
Once again the holly bough 
Brightly glows, 
And the mistletoe is hung, 
And the gates are open swung, 
And the yule-log redly flames, 
There is dancing, there are games, 
And youth with age commingling pleasure knows - 
But though pleasures, ne'er forget, 
We would find, 
With our duties, there are yet, 
Intertwined,— 
Duties shaped to help the time, 
Shadowed forth in words sublime ; 
When the sin and woe shall cease 
In God's ‘ glory,’ and His * peace,’ 
And ‘ good-will’ encircling, girdle-like, mankind. 


CHRISTMAS DAYS AT AN OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE. 


By Lorp Caries ToHyYnne. 


HERE is a universal law of com- 
pensation equalising the balance 
between good and evil. By the opera- 
tion of this law winter seems to come 
in for a larger share of pleasures than 
falls to the lot of the other seasons, to 
compensate, as it were, for the darkness 
and dreariness which are more or less 
inseparable from the shortness of its 
days. Its biting frosts and keen winds 
compel us to find our chief solace within 
doors, and to depend more upon social in- 
tercourse in our homes: and though the 
sportsman hails the advent of winter, and 
* Where from their frozen urns mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide ; 
Shrilly the skaters’ iron rings 
voices fill the woodland side ;'* 
and many a sledge invites the young 
and fair to traverse across a world of 
frozen snow with noiseless speed, yet 
the majority look for recreation and 
amusement at home rather than abroad ; 
and the long winter evenings, in which 
we gather round the fire, and talk our- 
selves out with familiar friends, or listen 
to oft-told tales of interest, dwell longer 
in the memory, and sink deeper into 
the heart than any other passages of 
our childhood or riper years. In winter 
our thoughts, like our steps, are more 
circumscribed, and we naturally turn 
for solace and entertainment to the 
social circle of our own homes; and 
in proportion to our appreciation of 
this kind of life our sympathies are 
* Long‘ellow. 


quickened. We feel the charm of each 
other’s society, and are brought more 
closely together. Heart speaks to heart, 
as voice answers to voice; and we suffer 
the diving-bell to go down into our hearts, 
and to raise up from their hidden depths 
the precious gifts of sympatly and love. 
Many a one who is apt to nurse his own 
sorrow in forgetfulness of others is 
aroused to a deeper interest in his fellow- 
creatures by the mere fact of his being 
brought into closer contact with them, 
and the glow which is reflected from 
one kind and loving face kindles a 
corresponding warmth in others who 
are brought within its genial influence. 
At Christmas, which is in England the 
most festive time of the year, as the 
‘jour de l’an’ is in France, brotherly 
kindness, and a desire to make others 
glad and happy, seem to pervade and 
occupy every heart. The poorest cot- 
tage welcomes the festival with decors 
tions of bay and holly ; and the cheerful 
blaze well expresses the gladness that 
reigns everywhere, and the hospitality 
which all are ready to give according to 
their means. Though many of its 
ancient customs have passed away, and 
are known only to antiquaries, yet the 
spirit remains the same, and Christmas- 
time is still the season when nts 
and children gather round the fireside, 
where the old grow young again in the 
recollection of past times whose memory 
never dies, The same games, the same 
lighting up of the old hall, the same deco- 
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rations are carried on though other gene- 
rations perform the time-honoured ser- 
vice,and ‘the old give placeto the young.” 
It was not long since that in the 
ancient Hall of Redland, in one of the 
midland counties, the Christmas fes- 
tivities were kept up with the true 
spirit of the olden time. The Lord of 
Redland was one of a long line of 
ancestors, and the family name had 
become a household word throughout 
the whole neighbourhood, The tradition 
of great and noble acts, of kind and 
generous deeds, surrounded that race 
which still preserved its immunity from 
the vices of the age. At the time to 
which we refer children and grand- 
children of all ages were gathered to- 
gether to keep Christmas, and the first 
thing which concerned them was to 
make such preparation as the occasion 
required. It was not often, certainly 
not for many years, that there had been 
such a gathering. Sons had returned 
from India; married daughters had 
persuaded their husbands to visit the 
old place once again at Christmas; and 
rich and poor were welcome, and eyery 
one was made glad according to his 
need. The Lord of Redland was not 
one of those who cared only to make 
people happy in his own way. He tried 
to find out what might be the bias of 
his guests, and then his study was to 
make them happy according to that 
bias, So it happened that all were 
gathered together under that roof—all, 
at least, that death had spared—and yet 
even they were not altogether forgotten 
amidst the rejoicings of the survivors. 
To do fitting honour to Christmas 
was the one endeavour of all in that 
united household. The first thing was 
to collect together sufficient materials, 
The honse, and the church, which ad- 
joined it, were to be decorated, and a 
committee, of taste was appointed to 
decide how it should be done. A large 
quantity of evergreens was brought in ; 
a liberal supply of needles and coarse 
thread, of webbing. and cord, and wire, 
of gum-water and brushes, of flour, and 
flour of brimstone, and everlastings was 
laid in; and two large rooms in the 
atties were given up for the purpose, and 
became the scene of much amusement. 
Some were appointed to cut off and 
to collect in baskets the best leaves of 
common laurel and bay, of holly, Por- 
tugal laurel, and ivy; and a separate 
basket was devoted to each, so that there 
might be no difficulty in selecting what 
was required. Others, who belonged to 
the sewing department, having provided 
themselves with scissors and gloves, 
took a long roll of webbing, such as 


upholsterers use in making chairs, and 
began to sew on it, with stout coarse 
thread, laurel and holly leaves, in such 
a manner as to conceal the webbing 
and form a continuous wreath of ever- 
greens. This was doue by sewing the 
leaves on in groups of three, the bases 
of the leaves touching, but the points 
diverging from each other and spreading 
in a fan-like shape. These rows or 
groups were repeated again and again 
until about twelve inches of the webbing 
were covered by leaves of one particular 
kind. The same operation was per- 
formed with the holly, and then again 
with the laurel, so that they alternated 
throughout the whole length. The 
effect was very good, and the crinkled 
holly contrasted beautifully with the 
smooth and even surface of the laurel. 
Bunches of ivy-berries were then dipped 
into gum-water and afterwards into 
flour or flour of brimstone, according to 
the colour that was required, and then 
fastened here and there with thread or 
pins. The same plan was adopted with 
holly-berries, When these wreaths 
were completed another detachment 
came with gum-bottles and brushes and 
smeared the leaves over, which had the 
effect of permanently glazing them, so 
as to increase the brilliancy of their 
colour, and of preserving them from 
decay. It was astonishing to see how 
long they retained an appearance of 
freshness by this process. When these 
wreaths were dry they were taken to 
the church and twined round the capi- 
tals, or round the pillars, and the effect 
of them was very beautiful as they lay 
flat against the stone-work and were 
yet sofull. Similar wreaths were made 
of the long shoots of fir and leaves of 
the box-tree. .These were used where 
finer lines were required on the panels 
of the font and pulpit, and along the 
mouldings of the old screen which 
separated the mortuary chapel from the 
chancel. They were fastened on with 
needle-points or pins, and were entwined 
with holly-berries strung together like 
beads, or with banches of everlastings 
of various colours, white, red, yellow, 
and lilac. ‘The organ gallery was also 
ornamented with the broad bands of 
holly and laurel, and in the centre of 
the panels small wreaths of everlastings 
were intersected by crosses of green 
leaves glazed with gumewater. These 
wreaths of everlastings were made by 
forming a circle of hay, which was 
bound over another of thin wire, and 
upon this the everlastings were fastened. 
The green leaves, which covered thin 
strips of wood, intersected the wreaths 
and contrasted well with the flowers. 
B 2 
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‘The chancel arch was decorated by four 
long wreaths of « different kind to any 
of those which have been already de- 
scribed. They were made simply 
enough, by tying short lengths of ever- 
greens on a rope, so as to conceal the 
and suggest nothing but D. 
These were made of two different 
lengths, and were all fastened from above 
the key-stone of the arch and then 
looped up, one on either side, to the 
capitals, and the others below, so that 
they had the appearance of festoons, 
through which the decorations of the 
chancel might be seen. Above the 
chancel arch.a text, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace,’ was formed 
by white everlastings ona blue ground, 
which was executed thus :—A piece of 
deal board, not too thick, wascovered with 
blue paper; letters were traced upon it 
with white chalk, and on these white 
everlastings were fustened with pins or 
needle-points hammered into the wood. 
When finished it was wedged up in its 
proper place. A similar device ran 
along over the reredos, below the east 
window. The legend was, ‘ Unto us a 
child is born,’ and it was executed in 
the same manner, with red everlastings 
on a white ground, and with Maltese 
crosses at either end of the legend, 
composed of yellow everlastings. The 
upper part of the reredos was orna- 
mented with quatrefoils, sunk deep into 
the alabaster of which it was formed. 
The quatrefoils were fitted with movable 
boards, which were covered with white 
paper, ornamented with crosses of red 
everlastings. Tle mortuary chapel was 
not forgotten, but gave abundant proof 
that the old adage, * Out of sight out of 
mind,’ did not hold good at Redland. 
The decorations of the church and 
school having been completed, the old 
hall occupied the time and attention of 
every one. They one and all seemed 
to vie with each other in devising and 
executing every new device that could 
be conceived. Cyphers, monograms, and 
mottoes abounded ; and not one member 
of the family, and scarcely any of the 
household was overlooked. The hall 
itself was a quaint place: in height it 
occupied two stories—the nd-floor 
and the one above. It was panelled 
with oak about half way up, and the 
remainder was of stone without white- 
wash or plaster. <A flat roof of wood, 
with heavy beams and large bosses, was 
lighted by large windows to the east, 
which formed a kind of clerestory. A 
long gallery ran along at one end, and 
opposite to it was a kind of canopy in 
overhanging the principal seat in 
the centre of a long row of benches, 


in front of which stood a massive table, 
which occupied the whole lengtlr of the 
hall. Coats-of-arms, crests, and mottoes 
formed the chief ornament of this quaint 
baronial hall. Our friends wisely suf- 
fered themselves to be guided the 
architecture of the place, and all 
their decorations subservient to it. Bver- 
greens decorated, but did not obscure 
the coats-of-arms; and all the cyphers 
and monograms, which were executed 
in everlastings of different colours on a 
coloured or — = framed by 
evergreens, 8€ to heighten, not to 
mar, the peculiarities of the old place. 
Coronas of evergreens and berries hung 
from the bosses in the ceiling, and 
lighted up the hall to perfection; while 
a cornice of green leaves surmounted 
the oak panel, and was carried down 
the angles. But the chief point, the 
centre of all attraction, was the canopy 
which overhung the seat of honour, 
which the Lord of Redland occupied, 
surrounded by his children, grand- 
children, household, and dependants. 
It was on this that they lavished all 
their care and ingenuity. Bent upon 
giving honour to whom honour was due, 
the top of the canopy, which projected 
about three feet, and which was richly 
carved, was decorated with wreaths and 
festoons of green leaves, and thin lines 
of leaves and berries followed the 
mouldings. Inside the family arms 
were painted on a shield, and the mono- 
gram of the revered owner of the hall 
was beautifully devised, and executed 
in white everlastings on a dark-blue 
ground within a frame of holly leaves 
and berries, and the whole was sur- 
mounted by the legend which is the 
motto of a noble house: ‘ God’s provi- 
dence is my inheritance.’ 

When the long table was amply 
provided with provisions, and the whole 
family assembled at dinner on Christ- 
mas Day, and the ancient hall wes 
lighted, with its coronas of evergreens 
and silver sconces against the wall, it 
was a cheering sight that will always be 
treas up in the memory. Later in 
the evening the whole household were 
assembled to receive at their masters 
hands the Christmas presents which 
had been provided with so much care 
and forethought. Noone was forgotten, 
and every one found that no pains hed 
been spared to ascertain and procure 
what was most needed; and they one 
and all looked forward to the ball whic, 
it was announced, was to take place 02 
New Year’s Eve, when the tenaniry 
and neighbours were invited to umile 
with them in welcoming the coming 
year in the old hall of Redland Maner. 





THE SMALL HOUSE OVER THE WATER. 
By Marx Lemon. 


HORTLY after the opening of 
Waterloo Bridge, in 1817, a number 
of moderate-sized houses, intended for 
rivate residences, sprung up on the 
urrey side of the river, and have con- 
tinued. to increase until this day. They 
were soon tenanted by persons who let 
them out in lodgings, and who them- 
selves, not infrequently, occupied the 
kitchen and the attics, thus contriving 
to live rent-free, and occasionally 
making a small addition to their in- 
comes. 

The heads of houses were rarely seen 
except at early morn and dewy eve, being 
generally engaged at some employment 
in the city, or at the neighbouring 
wharfs and manufactories. They were 
rarely recognized in connection with 
their homes, which were associated more 
immediately with their helpmates; and 
Mr. John Morgan, principal messenger 
at a Lombard Street bariking-house, 
was really nobody at No. 13, Coburg 
Street, although he paid the rent, taxes, 
and water-rates. No; it was Mrs. Mor- 


gan who exercised all the patronage 


of that establishment, and received all 
the homage of the vendors of milk 
and butter, butcher's meat, bread and 
grocery, green and foreign. 

Mrs. Morgan was a capital manager, 
as her house was invariably the picture 
of tidiness. Windows which shone even 
in a fog; a door-step so white that a 
printer’s devil—proverbially the most 
reckless of mortals—would have walked 
tip-toe to the knocker or glittering bell- 
pull; blinds and curtains as spotless 
as they could be in London,—all pro- 
claimed the exemplary housewife. All 
their rooms were let furnished—com- 
fortably furnished; and neither chair 
nor sofa gave out the odour of hay- 
bands, as is too frequently the case with 
those ornaments of genteel lodgings. 
Substantiality was the pervading cha- 
racter of Mrs. Morgan's furniture, from 
parlour to and there was nearly 
as much timber in her four-posters as 
in the beams and joists of ‘the builder’s 
house,’ in which she lived. 

Her parlours were occupied by twin 
brothers, who were twin clerks in the 
Bank of England. The Siamese were 
not more attached than Saul and Jona- 
than Black. They rose at the same 
hour; were hungry, thirsty, sleepy at 
the same moment ; and, as Mrs. Morgan 
onee said, ‘they was, for the matter of 
that, no more trouble than one person, 


though they paid double rent.’ We shai! 
have a little more to do with them, 
but we will pass up to the first floor, 
rented by Mr. and Mrs. Snidberry. 

Mrs. Snidberry was exceedingly clever 
at mending lace and taking up , theme 
stitches in silk stockings, realizing 
thereby a very acceptable income. 
Sniddy, as she called her husband, was 
a clerk to Madame Delafone—the court 
milliner, as Mrs. Sniddy always in- 
formed you,—but, of course, in that 
capacity, not on speaking terms with 
the Bank of Englanders, who always 
spoke of Sniddy as the milliner’s book- 
keeper. The Snidberrys were good- 
natured people, and took small offence 
at the pretentiousness of the parlours : 
though Sniddy would now and then 
look in at the Bank of England when 
passing, to get change for a five-poun: 
note from Saul or Jonathan (who were 
pay-clerks), and indicate some doubt as 
to the respectability of the Bank by 
ringing each coin on the counter, after 
weighing it on the end of his finger. 
We shall have to return to the first-floor 
presently, and must ascend to the rooms 
overhead, occupied by Mrs. Melville 
and her daughter Cora. 

Mrs. Melville was an actress at the 
Coburg Theatre, then in the zenith of 
its respectability and fame. A more 
quiet, lady-like person than Mrs. Mel- 
ville could not be desired for a lodger : 
and as for her little daughter, Cora, 
she might be described as ‘an angel in 
the house,’ so pretty, cheerful, and well- 
behaved was she at all times. Cora was 
just twelve years old. 

Mrs. Melville had acquired consider- 
able reputation in the provinces; and 
as her benefits had been largely patro- 
nized, she was known to have saved 
money; and her success in London jus- 
tified the expectation that she would 
soon attain a very remunerative posi- 
tion in her arduous profession. She 
always walked to and from the theatre, 
whatever the weather, and when not 
engaged in her professional duties, 
either in study at home or in rehearsing 
or acting on the stage, she employed 
herself, as Mrs. Morgan said, ‘ in making 
or mending for herself and little Cora,’ 
so that a more industrious. commend- 
able woman than Mrs. Melville could 
not be found on the Surrey side of the 
water. 

She had now and then a professional 
visitor, and almost a daily one in Mr 
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Reuben Reynolds, who occupied the 
ront attic. He was a young man about 
wo-and-twenty, a portrait-painter; by 
_Tofession—but he had evidently mis- 
taken his vocation. Originally appren- 
ticed to a nouse-painter, he had aspired 
to signboards ; and from a small amount 

of success in that line, had believed in 

his capacity to pourtray ‘the human 
face divine.’ He made a very limited 
income by his profession, and that prin- 
cipally derivable from his good fortune 
in being appointed painter in ordinary 
to a public-house portrait-clab. Reuben 
was, nevertheless, a very temperate, 
abstemious young man, never yielding 
to bibical indulgences, except in the 
way of business, upon club nights. He 

the knack of catching a likeness ; 
and that was all satisfactory to his un- 
artistic patrons. Besides, he was always 
liberal with gold chains, pins, brooches, 
and finger-rings; and his waistcoats 
were more diversified in pattern than 
any other of the portrait-club artists, 
who generally limited themselves to an 
unvarying brilliant yellow. 

Reuben Reynolds had also taught 
himself the violin; and it was to im- 
part this knowledge of the gay science 
to Cora that made him such a frequent 
visitor to the second floor. Mrs. Mel- 
ville had no capacity for music; but 
Cora was exceedingly apt in catching a 
tune, and, having a very sweet voice, 
ler mother had Jong debated with her- 
self upon the propriety of having her 
taught to sing and play. But she had 
one great fear—a fear not uncommon 
with persons of her profession—slhie 
feared lest the cultivation of this accom- 
plishment might give Cora a taste 
for the stage; and she knew, from her 
own experience and observation, what 
an undesirable pursuit that would be 
for one as sensitive and beautiful as 
Cora, She remembered what disappoint- 
ment, humiliation, and insult had beset 
her own early youth (and she had been 
nursed almost upon the stage); and 
although chastity, charity, and good- 
ness in all shapes may be found in the 
green-room of a theatre, there also were 
many vices—many temptations. No; 
she would not have had Cora an actress 
for twenty times her own success. 

As Mrs. Melville's engagements had 
hitherto compelled her to be continu- 
ally moving from town to town, Cora 
had not received any very regular in- 
struction, as the charges of a boarding- 
school were more than could have been 
honestly incurred, as at the best the 

eneral actor’s income is precarious, 

euben Reynolds, therefore, found a 
pupil also in the art of writing and the 


science of arithmetic, and so he came 
to love Cora with a brother's love, which 
stood her in good stead in the tint to 
come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan slept in the 
back attic : fortunate indeed were their 
lodgers in having two such worthy 
people to provide for them. Exact in 
all their dealings, no petty advantages, 
pilferings, or contentions ever disturbed 
the internal economy of No. 13, Coburg 
Street; and had Asmodeus lifted off the 
roof of that humble dwelling-house, he 
would have declared it to have been 
occupied by the Happy Family. But, 
as old Capulet says— 


* All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral, 
Our instruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding cheer to a sad bridal feast, 
Our solemn bymns to sullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers serve for a bridal corse 
And all things change them to the contrary ; 


and Mrs. Morgan’s was to be a house 
of mourning. Mrs. Melville fell sick 
sick unto death. As she became con- 
scious of her danger, her affliction was 
very pitiable to witness. It was not 
from the fear of death, or from an in- 
ordinate love of life, that her sorrow 
proceeded. Had she had a husband to 
whose care she could have confided her 
beloved child, the grave would have 
claimed no victory, and death would 
have had no sting. 

But to leave Cora alone, friendless, 
without one relative to nurture her and 
guide her, was indeed to make the final 
parting terrible. The poor actress, 
through all the changes of her strange 
profession, had never been unmindful 
of ‘the One who careth for the widow 
and the fatherless, and comfort was to 
come to her now that she most needed 
it. Good Mrs. Morgan, and her hus- 
band, John, had taken counsel together, 
and the mother's heart was quieted by 
the assurance that her child should be 
unto them as a daugliter so long as 
they were spared to live. From the 
hour that that assurance was given, & 
peaceful calm came to the dying woman, 
and she would talk to Cora of the solemn 
parting which was at hand, and of the 
happy meeting which was to be beyond 
the grave. 

Mrs. Melville had never spoken of 
her husband as of one dead—nor, in- 
deed, as of one living; but now that 
Mrs. Morgan had become, as it were, 
the future mother of Cora, she, with 
many painful efforts, told what fol- 
lows :— 

When Mrs, Melville was eighteen— 
she was Clarissa R—— then— her 
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father, mother, and herself were mem- 
bers of a small provincial company. 
From her earliest years she had been 
engaged in a theatre; and, though her 

mts were well-conducted people, she 
(iad imbibed all her ideas of life and its 
duties from the artificial world in which 
she *had lived. Love and marriage 
were always on her lips and in her ears, 
and she necessarily regarded those con- 
ditions of life as the principal objects for 
attainment. 

At that time a young man joined the 
company, under the name of Charles 
Melville, and, though frequently twitted 
with the assumption of this name, he 
always asserted it to be his real one. 
He was gentle, manly in his manners 
and conversation, a very fair actor, and 
possessed of a much better wardrobe 
than usually belongs to young aspi- 
cants for histrionic honours. He was 
well received, out of the theatre, by 
the men in the various towns visited by 
the company, but his convivial qualities 
often led him into excesses which ren- 
dered him rather unpopular with the 
more respectable inhabitants, After a 
time, his attentions to Miss R—— be- 
came apparent to every one in the 
theatre ; and at last the parents of Cla- 
rissa remonstrated with their daughter, 
and also with Melville. ‘The offending 
admirer profested against the assump- 
tion of the parents, and promised to be 
more guarded in his conduct for the 
future; and so the matter appeared to 
zest. But the young man had con- 
ceived a passion, which he believed to 
be love, for Clarissa, and—there is 
nothing new or strange in the story 
—she given him her heart. The 
teaching of the stage now came into 

ice. The cruel parents were to 

deceived; secret notes, clandestine 
meetings were to console the lovers 
until an elopement and marriage 
brought the usual dénouement. 

Mr. and Mrs. R—— refused to con- 
tinue members of the same company as 
their undutiful daughterand treacherous 
son-in-law ; but the manager would 
not accept their resignation, and dis- 

* missed the youthful offenders to find an 
engagement elsewhere. This was not 
Very difficult of accomplishment, as 
Miss R—— had already made some 
noise in her profession, and ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs, Melville (late Miss Clarissa R—)’ 
soon occupied a separate line in the 
bills of the Birmingham theatre. 

The young couple might have lived 
happily and prosperously; but soon 
after the birth of Cora (Pizarro was 
then the rage) Melville became so 
irregular in his habits that dismissal 


from the jtheatre was more than once 
threatened, whilst his behaviour at 
home became violent and’ degrading. 
Mrs. Melville bore with him patiently, 
indulgently, and only in his sober mo- 
ments sought to reason with him, and 
to urge the abandonment of courses 
which were producing ruin to him and 
unhappiness to both. At times he would 
listen to these ‘lectures,’ as he called 
them, in silence; at others he would 
display great violence of temper and 
object to be schooled, and then perhaps 
absent himself for the rest of the day, 
coming to the performance of his duties 
in the theatre excited by drink. 

The managerial patience was at last 
exhausted, and Mr. Melville received 
his congé—unknown, however, to his 
wife. On her return from the theatre 
one night, she found, as usual, her hus- 
band absent. She went to her bed- 
room to remove her bonnet and cloak, 
when, to her surprise, she saw the con- 
tents of the drawers strewn upon the 
floor, and the writing-desk, in which 
was kept the small accumulation of 
their earnings, forced open and its con- 
tents abstracted. Alarmed, she hastened 
down to the landlady of the house, who 
had .not gone to bed she knew, and 
made known the state of matters above. 

‘Then it's Mr, Melville that’s done 
it,” said the landlady. ‘I heard him 
making a great noise overhead—and 
stay, here’s a note he left for you, 
ma’am.’ 

There were about a dozen lines, not 
more, but they told a terrible story—a 
story that was not to be played out for 
years. Melville was gone from his wife 
and child for ever. She had outlived 
his liking, as he had done hers: better 
that they should be free of each other ; 
and so he had gone, never to return. 
Poor wife! she loved him still! loved 
the father of her child, with all ‘the 
forgivingness of woman's love !—and he 
had left her for ever! There was no 
acting in the drooped head and the 
prostrate body, that seemed for many 
minutes to have parted with life at the 
cruel words which had been just now 


reat 
From that time until the day of her 
death Mrs. Melville had heard nothing 


of her wicked husband. Nothing, at 
least, that she revealed, even to her 
generous friend Mrs. Morgan ; but she 
had found once on a time, after Melville’s 
departure, the fragment of a letter 
which seemed to refer to some great 
wickedness of a son to a father. 

‘That you are my son,’ a trembling 
hand had written, ‘is my misery and 
disgrace. I am only sustained by the 
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knowledge that all that human care, 
patience, and forbearance could do for 
your rescue, I have done, I will do no 
more, as I should consider myself a 
partner in your profligacy did I supply 
you with the means for its indulgence. 
God pardon——’ And there the frag- 
ment ended, and the ragged paper bore 
marks of fire. 

Mrs, Melville felt her cheeks redden 
and her brain throb as she read those 
terrible words. There was a small, dull 
fire burning in the grate, and she placed 
the fragment of a letter in its centre, 
and watched the paper until it was con- 
sumed, 

The writing was destroyed, utterly, 
converted into impalpable dust, but its 
meaning was imprinted on her memory 
to {be always associated with her hus- 
band and the father of her child. It 
would be buried with her, never to be 
read by Cora, to trouble her innocent 
soul as it had done her own for years 
and years. 

rs, Melville died, and Cora, young as 
she was, realized to the full that inde- 
seribable sense of isolation which comes 
only, we believe, at the grave-side of a 
mother. 

Little Cora’s little fortune amounted 
to something less than a hundred 
pounds, after payment of her mother’s 
funeral expenses, and this sum Mr. John 
Morgan invested with his employers in 
the city. The girl’s education was now 
more regularly conducted, though Mr. 
Reuben continued his lessons in music 
and writing and such other accomplish- 
ments as were not taught at the day- 
school which Miss Cora attended. r. 
Reuben also ‘clubbed ’ a trifle with the 
Morgans for Cora’s weekly expenses, 
and would not be denied, as, poor fellow, 
he too was almost alone in the world, 
and had cheated himself into the idea 
that Cora was his little sister. So Cora 
continued to progress until she had 
attained her fourteenth year, and then, 
by the good offices of the Snidberrys, 

e Delafone, the court milliner, 
was induced for'a very moderate pre- 
mium to take Cora as an apprentice to 
the noble art of which she herself was 
such an accomplished administrant. 
Night and morning, therefore, might 
Mr. Sniddy be seen walking toand from 
the great house of business of Madame 
Delafone, the court milliner in Pall 
Mall, with. pretty, graceful Cora Mel- 
ville on his arm, and indulging in the 
self-deceit that the admiring passers-by 
believed her to be his daughter. Sniddy 
would gladly have adopted the lonely 
girl had such a recognition been of any 
use toher, but certain cormorant nephews 


and nieces, on both sides the wedding 
ring, kept Mr. Sniddy’s balance very 
low at his bankers, 

Cora advanced rapidly in her new 
vocation, displayiag much natural taste 
and capacity, and having withal an easy 

ful manner that contrasted very 
favourably with her less gifted com- 
panions. Madame Delafone did not fail 
to notice these advantages in her young 
pupil, and, after a year and a half at the 
needle, promoted Cora to the show- 
room, where she had to attend upon the 
distinguished ladies who honoured the 
court milliner with their custom. The 
faculty of imitation is common to most 
women, and Cora soon acquired that 
ease of manner which distinguishes the 
well-bred among our countrywomen, 
and this, added to her personal beauty 
and graceful figure, made her rather 
conspicuous among her associates, As 
for Mrs. Morgan, she fairly idclised her 
little protégée, and almost regretted the 
announcement Cora made one evening, 
that for the future she was to have a 
salary—yes, money for her services, and 
more than enough to supply all her 
wants in clothes and washing ! 

Cora’s seventeenth birthday was at 
hand, and Mrs. Morgan confided to Mrs. 
Snidberry how much she desired to give 
a little party on the occasion; but the 
parlours were limited in space, even if 
the twins would place them at her dis- 
posal for the evening. Mrs. Snidberry 
wouldn't hear of the parlours—unless for 
&@ supper room, and insisted upon her 
own apartments being devoted to the 
evening's festivities. Besides, there was 
room for a dance, if Mr. Reuben would 
play the fiddle, as no doubt he would 

e only too happy to do; and there was 
the loo table for a round game, and, in 
fact, the first floor had natural claims to 
be used for a party. 

And so it was all arranged, and Saul 
and Jonathan willingly resigned posses- 
sion of their rooms, and waived all con- 
siderations of superiority over the 
milliner’s book-keeper, and accepted 
Mrs. Morgan’s invitation—for they had 
a bowing acquaintance with the pretty 
Cora, and were only too glad toimproveit. 

The invitations were, of course, 
limited, being issued only to the inmates 
of No. 13, two nieces and a nephew of 
the Snidberrys, Miss Rusk, the baker's 
daughter, and one of tne junior clerks 
in the Lombard Street bank, whose 
mother, being the housekeeper to that 
establishment, was a personal friend of 
Mr. Morgan. Shall we make sport of 
that happy gathering and scoff at their 
simple enjoyment? Shall we sneer at 
the rude plenty and hot viands of that 
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honest supper, and affect an indigestion 
at the heartiness of its consumption ? 
No; rather let our poor goosequill turn 
up its nib and refuse to transcribe 
another word of this story. 

Of the after consequences we have a 
right to speak, as they have « material 
influence on some of the friends whom 
we have introduced to you. 

From that pleasant evening a marked 
change came over the twin clerks. They 
were moody frequently, and there 
seemed to be an absence of that unre- 
served confidence which had hitherto 
distinguished their peaceful lives. It 
had been their Sunday custom to rise 
early and go forth in search of popular 
preachers or pleasant suburban churches, 
and so combine a certain innocent 
amusement with their devotions, All 
that was changed. With one consent 
they seemed to desire to patronize the 
local church frequented by the Mor- 
gans and Miss Melville, although 
neither of the twins sought further 
intercourse than a passing ‘good morn- 
ing,’ or, in extreme cases, a remark on 
the weather. Saul had never accounted 
for this change to Jonathan, neither had 
Jonathan alluded to the subject to Saul, 
but both became aware after a time that 
there was a secret between them for the 
first time in their lives. And not only 
a secret, but one which seemed to beget 
an unpleasantness of feeling towards 
each other, to which they had hitherto 
been utter strangers. 

Such a state of affairs must have an 
end, or their brotherly love would suffer ; 
and so Saul said, one evening, when they 
had been a full hour over their tea, 

‘ Jonathan, something has occurred to 
change you of late.’ 

‘Indeed, Saul, I have thought the 
same of you, I confess, and could not 
account for it,’ 

*I think I can,’ said Saul, witha deep 
sigh. ‘You look upon me as a rival.’ 

‘A rival, brother!’ replied Jonathan, 
colouring up to his eyes. ‘A rival in 
what ?” 

*In your love for Cora Melville,’ said 
Saul. ‘Am I not right?’ 

Jonathan held down his head as he 
spoke, ‘ And if I have thought so, have 
I been wrong ?” 

‘I never told you a lie, Jonathan,” 
answered Saul, ‘nor will I do so now. 
T have'a feeling towards that lovely girl 
that I never had for any other woman. 
Do we sympathise in this as we have 
done in all other matters, Jonathan ?’ 

*Yes— yes!’ cried Jonathan ; ‘I am 
sure I should iove her ; feeling, as I do, 
the greatest admiration for what I have 
already seen of her.’ 


*Then it is well, Jonathan, that we 
have come to this understanding now— 
now that we may escape from the misery 
that might come to both of us.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Jona- 
than. 

‘This, brother; I could not ask or 
expect you to ‘make a sacrifice which I 
feel I could not make myself. I could 
not ask you to leave the chance of 
winning Cora Melville to me, any more 
than I could say ‘yes to you, did you 
make such a request to me. Do you 
follow me? } 

* Yes; and guess what you are about 
to propose.’ 

‘The only wise course open to us, 
my dear old Jonathan. Let us beat a 
retreat : let us give up these rooms at 
once, and turn our backs upon this en- 
chantress, beautiful and charming as 
she is.” 

‘But who might have brought dis- 

sension between us from her very good- 
ness,’ said Jonathan. ‘ We will go from 
here; and the sooner the better, old 
boy.’ 
So Mrs. Morgan was surprised the 
next morning to receive a week's notice 
from the parlours, but conveyed in the 
kindest and the most regretful expres- 
sions; and the twins, Saul and Jona- 
than, took their departure, without any 
attempt to say good-bye to Cora—al- 
though their parting from Mrs. Morgan 
was not without tears on the part of 
the lady, and sundry spasmodic contor- 
tions of face on the part of the gentle- 
men. 

For the first time for five years did 
* Apartments to let’ appear in the win- 
dows of No. 13; and so unusual was 
the circumstance, that milk and butter, 
butchers’ meat and grocery, green and 
foreign, were questioned over and over 
again by the astonished neighbours. 

On the second day after the exhibi- 
tion of the placard in Mrs. Morgan's 
window a gentleman applied to see the 
apartments. As the rooms were unex- 
ceptionable, and the terms very mode- 
rate, they were accepted. He gave the 
name of Mr. Morton, and referred Mrs. 
Morgan to a legal firm in the city to 
vouch for his respectability. 

Mr. Morton’s appearance was pre- 
possessing ; as he had the bearing of 
a gentleman, was good-looking, about 
forty years of age, with a clear mellow 
voice that was pleasing to the ear. In- 
quiries were to be made the following 
day, and the day after he proposed to 
take possession. The gentlemen in the 
city to whom reference was to be made 
were known by repute to Mr. Morgan, 
and a satisfactory report having been 
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obtained from one of their clerks, Mr. 
Morton became the tenant of the parlours 
at No. 13. He proved not quite such 
a model lodger as the twins had been; 
as he smoked a great deal, and on the 
second night of his occupancy came 
home rather late, and kept his bed long 
into the morning the next day. Of 
course he had a right to consult his 
own tastes and habits. 

‘I'm rather late this morning, Mrs. 
Morgan,’ he said, as that lady placed 
his breakfast on the table, ‘ but I was 
detained by some friends last night, and 
I can’t do without my modicum of 
sleep.’ 

*O, don’t mention it, sir,’ replied Mrs. 
Morgan ; ‘ you didn’t disturb no one.’ 

* By-the-by, was that your daughter 
f saw return yesterday evening, in com- 
pany of an elderly gentleman?’ asked 
Mr. Morton, carelessly. 

* Well, no, sir; she’s not exactly my 
daughter, though I have had sole care 
of her for rather more than five years— 
ever since her poor mother died in this 
house.’ 

‘Her mother died here, did she? 
asked Morton, filling his mouth with 
egg. 

* Yes, sir,’ continued Mrs. Morgan, 
who liked a little gossip, and especially 
when she could talk of Cora. ‘I'he poor 
lady was a play actress, without any 
one that cared for her, and so Morgan 
and I took charge of Cora when she 
died, and have helped to bring her up; 
and a dear, clever girl she is. 

‘Clever, ay ?’ repeated Mr. Morton; 
‘can read and write, I suppose ?” 

‘And sing and play on the fiddle, a 
little,’ said Mrs, Morgan. 

‘Play on the fiddle!—that's a funny 
instrument for a young lady to practise,’ 
said Mr. Morton, laughing. ‘ How came 
she by that accomplishment ?’ 

And then Mrs. Morgan entered into 
the full particulars of Cora’s little story ; 
and had not finished even when Mr. 
Morton had done his breakfast. 

When Mrs. Morgan had ended, Mr 
Morton said, 

* Very interesting,’pon my word. Does 
she ever speak of her father ?” 

*O dear, no,’ replied Mrs. Morgan ; 
«she never knowed him.’ 

*But—but she may have heard of 
him from her mother.’ 

‘I think not, sir, if I might give 
an opinion,’ said Mrs. Morgan, mys- 
teriously. ‘I am afraid he was a bad 
man—a very bad man.’ 

‘Judge not, lest ye be judged,’ said 
Mr. Morton, gravely, adding, ‘ When 
‘does your husband come home ?” 

‘About six, sir; in fact we have tea 


at six,’ replied Mrs. Morgan, rather 
surprised at the inquiry. 

*Then when you have had your tea 
I should be glad to see you both ona 
subject interesting to us all,’ said Mr, 
Morton. ‘Ishall get a chop in the city, 
Mrs. Morgan, so you will not make any 
preparations for my dinner.’ 

Mrs. Morgan was greatly perplexed 
by this conversation; and an inter- 
view which she had with Mrs. Snid- 
berry did not make matters clearer. 
There was nothing for it but to wait 
Mr. Morgan’s return, and Mr. Morton's 
revelation, whatever that might be. 

Mr. Morgan returned punctually at 
half-past five, and the parlours followed 
almost immediately afterwards. The 
worthy bank-messenger was quite as 
much puzzled as his wife, and made a 
most indifferent tea, scalding his throat 
and leaving his water-cresses untouched 
—an almost unparalleled instance of 
forgetfulness on his part. 

Having put on his best coat and a 
clean cravat, Mr. Morgan, preceded by 
his wife, made his way to the parlours. 
Mr. Morton received them very plea- 
santly, and, by a few judicious remarks 
about the weather, and the agreeable- 
ness of the locality of No. 13, contrived 
to ~~ Mr. Morgan rubbing his hands, 
smoothing his hair, and otherwise dis- 
playing his nervousness. 

‘I have asked for this interview,’ 
said Mr. Morton, after a brief pause, 
‘to put you in possession of some facts 
which it is important should be known 
to you. During our conversation this 
morning, Mrs. Morgan, you told me 
that your ward, Miss Melville, had 
never known or even heard of her 
father, and that he was a very bad 
man.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I believe I did,’ replied 
Mrs. Morgan, boldly. 

‘It is well that Miss Melville has 
not heard of her father, if your impres- 
sion of him should have accompanied 
the information, and I am grateful that 
she has been spared that injustice.’ 

‘You, sir!’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan. 

* Yes, I,’ said Mr. Morton, solemnly. 
* You no doubt derived your impression 
of Mr. Melville’s character from Mrs. 
Melville 7 

‘Yes, certainly,’ replied Mrs, Mor- 
gan; ‘but I never heard of him until 
the poor creature was dying.’ 

‘Had she lived until now, madam, 
she would have told a different tale,’ 
said Mr. Morton; ‘ and it is to digabuse 
you of the wrong you do Mr. Melville, 
as he was called, that I have asked you 
here. 
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‘Mr. Melville’ was more “sinned 
against than sinning,” believe me. The 
younger son of an avaricious father, 
and an evil-tempered, unfeeling, unfor- 
giving man. Fora mere boyish fault, 
that wicked father turned his son, pen- 
niless and friendless, upon the world to 
starve—to perish. Melville had a brave 
heart, and he fought his way out of the 
gutter. He married, as you have heard ; 
and you have heard also, he deserted 
his wife and child.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I did hear as much,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Morgan; ‘and wicked it 
was of him to do so.’ 

‘No; he left them in charge of a 
trusted friend, whilst he resolved to find 
in another land the independence he 
could not obtain for them in this. But 
Fate, or Providence, or what you will, 
was against him. The ship in which 
he sailed for a distant land was storm- 
, driven, and after days of almost un- 
paralleled suffering, Melville was 
wrecked on a lonely part of the coast 
of South Africa. The savage wretches 
who crowded the beach butchered the 
unfortunate seamen whom the sea had 
placed at their mercy, Butchered all 
except Melville and a young lad. 
Happier for them had they too died 
with their comrades. For fifteen years 
were those two white men the slaves of 
their savage captors. Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, until at last life 
became so burthensome, that at all 
hazards Melville and his companion re- 
solved to escape or perish, They suc- 
ceeded at the expense of great sutlering, 
and two months ago found their way 
back to England. Melville to find his 
father dead, but rendering the tardy 
justice of providing his injured son with 
the means of decent existence and the 
right to resume his name of Morton.’ 

*Good gracious !’ cried Mrs. Morgan, 
“and are you Mr. Melville, sir?’ 

‘lam; and you hear, madam, how 
much appearances have wronged me,’ 
replied Morton, producing sundry papers 
from the pocket of his coat. * These 
papers will satisfy you that 1 speak the 
truth. There is a copy of the certitfi- 
cate of my marriage with Clarissa 
R——, though in the name I then as- 
sumed of Melville. There, the certifi- 
cate of my daughter's baptism.’ 

‘And what do you—I mean, why 
have you come here, sir? asked Mrs, 

organ. 

‘Why, Mrs. Morgan, can you ask?’ 
said Morton. ‘1 have come to claim 
my child, to find in her love some com- 
pensation for the sufferings I have un- 
dergone. I trust to you to break this 
tnutter to her. You will doso gently, 


carefully, Mrs. Morgan, and add to the 
many obligations I already owe you.’ 

Mrs. Morgan was very sad at heart 
at this discovery of Cora’s father, but 
she promised to break the intelligence 
to her foster-daughter, and prepare her 
for » meeting with Mr. Morton. 

You have heard Mr. Morton's story, 
now please hear ours, 

Morton was, as he had said, the father 
of Cora, and had now resumed his real 
name. But he had been a wicked son, 
even to the extent of stealing his 
mother's jewels, and forging upon his 
futher. He Jeft England, not to be 
wrecked, however, and to undergo the 
life of suffering which he had described, 
but to wander about America as actor, 
slave-jobber, rowdy, until he heard of 
his father's death, and that the forgiving 
parent had left his more than prodigal 
son a weekly annuity of four pounds. 
He returned to England, and more from 
curiosity than better feeling, inquired 
the fate cf his wife and child. Had 
Cora proved less attractive than he had 
fuund her, she might have remained a 
charge to good Mrs. Morgan; but when 
he saw her the lovely, graceful woman 
she was, he had conceived a scheme for 
the future which would turn to his 

rofit and to the procuration of more 
iberal means for his sensual indul- 
gences. 

Cora was too ready to believe her 
father's story, and even the Snidberrys, 
who were more worldly wise than the 
rest of the inmates of No. 13, were in- 
duced to give credence to the extraor- 
dinary statement, the more so as Mr. 
Morton repeated it verbatim, at their 
especial solicitation, two or three times. 
Cora was delighted with her father, 
and he soon obtained the ascendancy 
over her necessary to carry out the 
plan he had proposed to himself. Im- 
perceptibly to her, he created in her 
mind a consciousness of her personal 
advantages, and by degrees led her to 
see degradation and drudgery in the 
occupation which had hitherto been so 
agreeable to her. He then hinted atan 
escape from this sordid life, and told her 
of many who had risen to wealth and dis- 
tinction by the aid of Jess attractions 
than she possessed, and by the exercise 
of fur inferior talents than those with 
which she was endowed. Cora’s ambi- 
tion was aroused, her discontent in- 
creased by what her father told her day 
by day, and at last she requested to be 
put in the way to fame and fortune, 
His end was gained. Cora was to be- 
come an actress,and make market of 
her beauty and her accomplisliments. 
The consequence of this determination 


- 
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of Cora and her father was almost 
fatal to Mrs. Morgan. That good 
creature wrung her hands, wept, and 
would not be comforted, despite all the 
consolation of her husband. 

*It ain’t our faults, my dear,’ he said. 
‘We never put such notions into her 
head, You ain’t theaterical, and I ain’t 
theaterical, and whatever comes of it 
she can't blame us. He’s done it all— 
he’s her father, and knows best.’ 

‘No he doesn’t! he doesn’t! ex- 
claimed Mrs. Morgan. ‘Her poor dear 
mother would have.rather seen her in 
her grave first, and so would I.’ 

As for Reuben Reynolds he hardly 
knew whether to be sorry or glad. He 
was not altogether ignorant of the trials 
and temptations to which a young and 
beautiful actress was exposed ; but then 
he had such a high opinion of Cora, 
that he hoped only that the utmost 
good would follow this change of em- 
ployment. 

Cora was greatly grieved at the dis- 
tress of her old friends, but her father 
had gained such an ascendancy over 
her, and had so excited her dormant 
vanity, that she resolutely persisted in 
carrying out the plans he had formed 
for her advancement. 

An engagement at Bath was soon 
procured for her, and her success was 
sufficient to encourage her in a con- 
tinuance in the profession. After a 
twelvemonth’s earnest study and prac- 
tice, Cora’s fame reached the London 
green-rooms, and led to a probationary 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre. 

She made her début in Beatrice, and 
her graceful figure, charming face, and 
elegant manners, combined with a sweet 
voice and intelligent interpretation of 
the part, won her an enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the audience. The result 
was a two years’ engagement at fourteen 
pounds a-week—a large salary in those 
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The entrance to the green-room of 
the Theatre Royal was then a privilege 
much coveted by the men of fashion, 
and was restricted to certain patrons of 
the theatre and persons distinguished 
in art, science, and literature. No one 
was admissible except in evening dress, 
the utmost decorum was preserved 
(indeed, as it is now), and the place had 
all the charms of a most agreeable 
conversazione. Miss Melville was the 
star of the season, and the most distin- 
guished visitors eagerly sought an 
introduction to her. Mr. Morton, her 
father, being a very presentable person, 
soon beeame intimate with most of the 
younger habitués of the green-room, and 
possessing gentlemanly manners and 


great convivial qualities, he passed part 
of his days and nearly all his nights in 
what was called ‘good company.’ His 
constitution, however, been too 
much tried by a !ife of excesses to bear 
this new strain upon it, and before the 
expiration of his daughter's engage- 
ment he was overtaken by disease and 
died. 

Cora was now alone in the world 
which had been chosen for her. The 
Morgans had never recovered her 
abandonment of them, and having sold 
off their farniture, had retired into the 
country to live on their savings and an 
annuity granted to Mr. Morgan by his 
old employers, who had been saved 
from a great loss by a discovery mack 
by their faithfal messenger. ‘The Snid- 
berrys had also left London, having 
come into a small independence un- 
expectedly. They fled to avoid the 
cormorants who, on this accession of 
wealth, worried uncle and aunt mor 
persistently than ever. 

Mr. Reuben Reynolds was the only 
one of Cora’s old friends that remaine:! 
to her, and he was her guide and coun- 
sellor on many occasions of difficulty. 

St. John’s Wood was then establish- 
ing itself, and Cora occupied a smal! 
house near the top of Baker Street. Her 
establishment was a very modest one, 
consisting of two female domestics and 
a maid named Grace, who acted as her 
chaperone and dresser at the theatre. 

It was impossible for Cora to avoid 
being annoyed by the marked atten- 
tions of many of the ‘ men-about-town, 
who conceived that the actress must 
necessarily be gratified at their fulsome 
compliments, and more insulting ad- 
vances. But Cora managed to rebuke 
their impertinences without giving them 
positive offence, although she made it 
a rule to return all the presents which 
came to her, whenever she could detect 
the donor. As this was her general 
rule, she said, no one ought to be 
offended by it. All presents did we 
say ?—that is not the truth; for one 
happy fellow was privileged to provide 
her bouquets; and a certain diamond 
ring which she always wore, as though 
it were a talisman, was whispered to 
have been the gift of Mr. Henry Charles- 
ton, the wealthy’stockbroker of Cado- 
gan Place. He was a constant visitor 
to the green-room whenever Cora 
played. He waited for her behind the 
scenes, and conducted her to her little 
hired vis-a-vis, and lingered always a 
few minutes before he bade her good- 
night. They had been seen walking 
together in Kensington Gardens and 
the Regent’s Park, and twice at least 
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entering St. John’s Wood chapel to- 
gether. Those who know anything of 
the gossip of a theatre, can imagine the 
story which was constructed out of 
these slight materials. 

It was Christmas Eve—or rather the 
morning preceding Christmas Day ; 
and, as Cora was to be ‘out of the 
bill’ during the run of the forthcoming 
pantomime, she had no business to call 
her to the theatre, and had gone there- 
fore to take a walk in the park adjoin- 
ing. ‘The season’ was made the ex- 


euse by Captain Smoucher, and three 
or four other men of his kidney, to 
make morning calls at Cora’s house, 
and, as she was from home, leaving 
sundry Christmas gifts for her accep- 
tance. 


Grace, Cora’s maid, smiled as she 
received these presents, and the silly 
compliments which accompanied them, 
and told her cousin, y—who had 
called to wish her a merry Christmas 
and have a glass of hot elder wine— 
what labour in vain the poor fellows 
were taking. 

‘Come up into the drawing-room, 
and see what we've got this morning,’ 
said Grace to her cousin. ‘Here's 
presents enough to set up a stall in 
the Soho Bazaar, and yet I'll be bound 
missus will scarcely notice one of them. 
She’s a strange whimsical creature ; 
very hasty, but very kind-hearted ; 
and I should be happy enough if I 
thought we were quite respectable— 
Mr. Charleston, for instance. It’s an 
odd way of wooing, to accompany every 
note with an arm-chair, a sofa, a piano ; 
yet that’s the way with him, and mis- 
tress receives them as a matter of 
course. He is always about the theatre ; 
walks or rides home with us ; stays to 
= lately : I hardly know what to 
do.’ 


‘It certainly does look odd,’ observed 
Grace's cousin ; ‘but I don’t see what 
you can do but give warning.’ 

‘I'm not willing to do that,’ replied 
Grace: ‘mine’s a good place, and I 
never see any harm going on. Here, 
look at this!’ and she pointed to a 
Tonbridge-ware box, with a view of 
the Pavilion at Brighton painted on 
the top. ‘I wonder why this rubbishy 
box is allowed a place upon the draw- 
ing-room table. A view of the Pavilion 
at Brighton—that's a novelty !’ 

A double knock at the door took 
Grace to the window. 

‘Here she is from her morning con- 
stitutional, as she calls it., Kun up to 
my room, Sally.’ And Sally made a 
hasty retreat. 

Cora ‘came in from her walk in the 
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fresh frosty air, her lovely cheeks all 
aglow from the exercise. 

‘Such a delicious morning, Grace,’ 
she said, throwing her small sable muff 
upon the sofa. ‘I declare I could have 
walked for another hour. O, you've 
had callers, I see,’ as Captain Smoucher's 
flowers and packet caught her eye: 
* who has been?’ 

‘Captain Smoucher, ma’am,’ replied 
Grace, ‘called, and left them fowers 
and parcel,’ opening the latter, and dis- 
playing a pretty sandal-wood box, filled 
with Paris gloves. 

* What an oaf the man is!’ exclaimed 
Cora; and then muttered, ‘O Henry! 
when am I to be rescued from these 
insults? Here, Grace, take away these 
gloves and this box.’ 

‘Not this beautiful box? asked 
Grace, in surprise: ‘surely, madam, it 
— take the place of this old one.’ 

ra, clasping the despised Tonbridge- 
ware in both her hands, exclaimed, 

‘That was the first treasure of my 
girlhood, and now contains what I 
prize more than all the jewels I possess. 
Some day, Grace, you 8 see its con- 
tents—and that soon, very soon, I hope.’ 
She paused for a moment, and then 
added, ‘Has Mr. Reynolds sent back 
the picture ?” 

‘The portrait of your mother ?—no, 
madam,’ replied Grace. ‘He has had 
it long enough, I’m sure; he walks in 
and out of this house——’ 

‘Grace!’ interrupted her misiress, 
‘Mr. Reynolds is a most dear friend 
—a true friend; not like Captain 
Smoucher and his tribe. One word 
for all, Grace, Mr. Reynolds is as dear 
to me as a brother, and I request you 
to treat him with proper respect.’ 

‘I am sure, madam, I am polite to 
every one, even to the artists and 
authors who call to see you,’ replied 
Grace. ‘O, how I wish I was a great 
actress |’ 

*Indeed!—you envy me?’ asked 
Cora. 


* Not with a bad envy,’ replied Grace ; 
‘but when you are kind enough to let 
me go in front, and I see you act, and 
hear the audience applaud, I could cry 
with—with admiration.’ 

*Yes,’ said Cora, looking at herself 
in the glass, ‘there are times when an 
actress is to be envied; when by her 
individual power she holds in thrall the 
minds of hundreds, and makes them for 
a time real partakers in her mimic joys 
or sorrows. It is a great reward to know 
that her art often cheats the sorrowing 
of their cares, and lightens the burthen 
of the heavy-laden.’ 

*O madam, pray go on ma'am!’ said 
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Grace; ‘it’s quite like being at the 
theatre.’ 

Grace’s observation reminded Cora 
that she was acting a little in private ; 
and so, with a slight tinge of a blush on 
her cheek, she said, 

‘Those are her triumphs, Grace; 
somewhat eye Papa by the ill- 
construction which generally follows 
her from the stage-door. Take away 
my things.’ 

Cora went to the window and looked 
out. It was charming weather—cold 
and dry, the air quite exhilarating. 
* That's right, old fellows,’ she thought, 
as two men met in the street; ‘shake 
each other again by the hand, as though 
you really meant the good wishes you 
are uttering. There's a bunch of holly 
and a bough of mistletoe! Well, if a 
kiss is had beneath it for every berry 
upon it, there will be a merry Christ- 
mas somewhere.” 

But a private cab stopping at the 
door set Cora’s heart beating wildly, 
and drove all other thoughts out of her 
head but one—and that was of Henry 
Charleston, who, seeing her at the 
window, could not refrain kissing his 
hand to her, despite the publicity of 
the street. 

When he entered the drawing-room 
where she was, Cora ran to him and 
embraced him silently for a few mo- 
ments before she could speak, and then 
she could only say, ‘ Dear Henry !’ 

A few earnest words—and perhaps 
something more—passed between them, 
and then they sat down beside each 
other on the sofa. 

*Been shopping, I see,’ said Charles- 
ton, pointing to the odds and ends on 
the table, which Grace had not re- 
meved. 

*‘O dear, no; those are all from my 
admirers and your rivals,’ replied Cora, 
laughing. 

‘Like their impudence to admire 
you,” said Charleston, smiling gravely. 

* Who set them the bad example but 
you, Mr. Henry Charleston ?—and who 
but you can free me from their iutru- 
sion ?’ answered Cora. 

‘Now! now! now!’ said Charleston, 
holding up his finger. 

‘There! there! I won’t say another 
word on the subject,’ replied Cora, imi- 
tating the action ; ‘ so tell me all about 
the Bulls and the Bears and the Lame 
Ducks in that wonderful menagerie of 
yours in Capel Court; and, by-the-by, 
you have not said what you wish to- 
morrow for dinner.’ 

‘To-morrow ?—to-morrow is Christ- 
mas Day.” 

* Of course it is; I know that, What 


shall we have ?—a turkey, of course?’ 
asked Cora. 

*My dear girl, to-morrow is Christ- 
mas Day; and it will be impossible for 
me to dine with you,’ replied Charleston. 

* What, Henry 7” 

* My sister and my mother have never 
dined without me —_’ 

* Your sister and your mother !—am 
I never to be considered?’ said Cora, 
angrily, walking to the window. 

* My sister is the kindest and dearest 
one man ever had; and you will say 
so some day,’ replied Charleston. 

‘Some day! I have waited for its 
dawn some time, Henry,’ said Cora, 
seating herself at the table. 

*Have I not described my mother’s 
character often to you, dearest ? Reared 
with the narrow prejudices of a city 
wife of fifty years ago, she looks upon 
the stage and its professors with——’ 

‘Contempt,’ said Cora. ‘Is it right 
that you—you encourage her in such 
a feeling ?” 

‘I fear she is too old to change, Cora,’ 
replied Charleston ; ‘I say, I fear, not 
that I despair of removing her preju- 
dice, But she would possibly leave me 
a comparative beggar did she know—I 
mean, did she sus’ 

‘That I had claims upon you equal 
to her own? said Cora, quietly. ‘I re- 
quest that you recognize them by dining 
here to-morrow. Write at once.’ 

‘Cora, you do not know my mother,” 
replied Charleston. ‘She is proud of 
her position; used to obedience; and I 
and my sister are to her the same little 
children who obeyed her commands 
twenty years ago. I must dine with 
her.’ 

* No—I beg of you—pray to you not 
to refuse me,’ said Cora, with a strange 
earnestness. ‘You have professed to 
love me—I have believed you—do be- 
lieve so now. You will stay—I wish it 
—call it a caprice—what you will, but 
stay! You will? won't you?’ 

*You cannot doubt my love,’ replied 
Charleston; ‘but you are unreason- 
able.’ 

‘Unreasonable! Look here!’ said 
Cora, pointing to the things upon the 
table; ‘any man thinks he lias a right 
to—bclieve me what he will—to intrude 
upon my privacy—to write any fulsome 
lies he pleases, use I have not con- 
cealed my love for you. Henry, I now 
insist on what I just now prayed for.’ 

* Insist !’ 

‘Yes! If you pass that door with- 
out a promise to return to-morrow, I 
will never see you more!’ exclaimed 
Cora. 

‘Are you mad? asked Charleston. 


Tas 
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‘Will you come? say yes or no.’ 

‘Cora, all I have is yours, but—my 
mother—I obey her.’ 

‘Then go—6° at once,’ said Cora, 
stamping her pretty foot upon the 
ground, 

Charleston regarded her for a moment, 
and then, covering his face with his 
hands, left the room. 

Cora’s anger was roused, and the 
spoiled beanty paced up and down the 
room for some minutes. 

‘But for the promise which I have 
given him, I would present myself to- 
morrow and demand a seat at his 
mother's table,’ said Cora, aloud. 

Without having any definite object 
in doing so, she rung the bell, and 
Grace, ~ & a second summons, appeared, 
partly dressed to go abroad. 

‘What's this mean? Going out? 
asked Cora, surprised. 

* Yes, madam !’ answered Grace, ‘ as 
you were kind enough to give me per- 
mission to go home this afternoon and 
remain until the day after to-morruw.’ 

* You can't go!’ said Cora. 

*O madam! we always dine at home 
on Christmas Day.” 

‘Ah! you havea home! This with 
all its glitter is not a home—it is a 
prison! You shall visit your friends 
some other day; to-morrow, you stay 


‘What! refuse me—refuse what a 
hundred people covet ?’ asked Cora, red 
with anger. 

‘Not to-morrow—please, madam, I 
would not offend you,’ said Grace, 

‘But you do—you cannot go!’ ex- 
claimed Cora, more angrily. 

‘Then I am very sorry, but I—you 
force me to say it—I must go ma'am,” 
said Grace, firmly. 

‘Then leave the room, go!’ exclaimed 
Cora, as though the footlights burned 
before her. 

* But I may return ?’ asked Grace, with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘No! I dismiss you now—ungrateful 
woman, whom I took from charity,’ said 
the angry Cora. 

‘O madam, consider one minute,’ 

‘Must I ring for some one to show 
you from the room 7 

Poor Grace left the room wondering 
what had come to her mistress, who, 
though petulant and whimsical at times, 

never yet proved so utterly unkind 
and unreasonable. 

It was some time before Cora’s anger 
subsided, and then came ‘the sweet 
relief of tears,’ and she grew calm. 

She had hardly recovered her usual 
equanimity when the door opened, and 


her old friend Reyrolds—as was his 
wont—came in unannounced, bringing 
with him the portrait of Mrs. Melville, 
which he had taken home to varnish, 
and repair some damage it had sus- 
tained. 

*Good-day, Cora,’ he said. ‘I have 
brought home the portrait of your 
mother at last, restored by the pencil 
of friendship.— Halloo! you are 
crying !’ 

‘No, no!’ answered Cora, but her eyes 
instantly filled again with tears. 

‘But I say—yes, yes. What is the 
matter ?” 

‘Really nothing,’ replied Cora. 

‘People rarely cry for nothing, and 
ey especially,’ said Reynolds. ‘Come, 

et me know all. The mouse once 
saved the lion, and the poor painter may 
help the rich actress.’ 

*I am not rich, Reuben, and I don’t 
need help,’ replied Cora, hardly know- 
ing what she said. 

* Yes you do, and I have always had 

the honour of assisting you in difficulties. 
I must rub > yee memory a little. 
Do you remember only a few years ago, 
when the poor little milliner, and poorer, 
perhaps, painter, used to club their little 
earnings together to enable them to keep 
house? You used to find fault with my 
noses and eyes, and,gorgeous waistcoats, 
and I found fault with your pothooks 
and hangers, and made you study hard, 
little thinking I was educating a great 
actress.’ 

‘My dear old friend,’ said Cora, 
taking both his hands, and he kissing 
her forehead. 

‘Now won't you tell me?’ asked 
Reynolds. 

‘I am almost ashamed—but I am 
miserable,’ answered Cora. 

*I knew you were!’ said Reynolds. 

‘To-day I have received all kinds of 
flattering notes, and gifts, and yet the 
only man I loved, or ever can love, | 
refused , 

* What” 

‘I am ashamed to say—you'll Jaugh 
a 


t me.’ 
‘Well, perhaps that will do us both 
good,’ said Reynolds. 
* Then he allows me to dine alone to- 
morrow—there |’ 
*I don't laugh, my poor girl,’ said, 


Reynolds, very kindly. ‘I understand, 
You sha’n't dine alone—you shall dine 
with me. Mild dinner, but a hearty 
welcome. My father and mother have 
come to see me,’ said Reynolds. 

* But shall I not—shall I not embar- 
rass them? asked Cora. 

‘Not in the least,’ replied Reynolds; 
‘we'll do a little acting. I will intro- 
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duce you as the young woman who 
keeps my rooms in order, You can 

w a cotton dress of your maid, and 
the thing is done.’ 

‘Capital!’ said Cora. ‘I shall so enjoy 
it, I assure you.’ 

Cora rang the bell, but as no one 
answered it after some minutes, Rey- 
nolds said, 

* Your maid does not hurry herself.’ 

‘Ah! I'd forgotten,’ replied Cora, 
blushing; ‘I have been out of temper 
this morning, and dismissed her.’ 

‘Then you were wrong, I'll be 
bound,’ said Reynolds. 

Grace had not left the house, how- 
ever, and hearing ‘ the old familiar bell,’ 
she dried her swollen eyes and came 
into the room. Cora went to her old 
servant, and took her hand. 

*Grace, you must think no more of 
what I said just now. Go to your 
friends. I did not ring to tell you this. 
I have changed my mind; but go and 
spend a happy Christmas Day.’ 

‘Why, you've not asked her for a 
dress,’ said Reynolds. ‘My old people, 

a 


you know, are of what they cal 
“serious turn,” and don't think very 
favourably of your craft, Cora. You must 
keep your profession to yourself—in 
fact, drop the shop, you know.’ 


* And you really intend to call for me 
to-morrow ?’ asked Cora. 

* Of course I do.’ 

‘Thanks, dear old friend,’ replied 
Cora, taking his hand again; * you 
have proved to me that I am not so 
forsaken as I thought myself to be. I 
am an actress, a stage-player, and the 
prejudices of your parents must be re- 
8 by me equally with those of 
the mother of Henry Charleston. Good- 
bye my friend—my brother.’ It was 
her turn to kiss his forehead now. 

* Cora, you are right. I only thought 
of your pleasure, you thought of my 
duty,’ said Reynolds. 

‘Do not praise me, dear friend; I 
have been wrong more than once to- 
day. I have wronged one who loves 
me, and who had many reasons to re- 
gard the happiness of those from whom 
I would have estranged him. I shall 
dine alone——.’ 

When she had said this, she gave 
a sharp scream, and no wonder, for 
the arms of Mr. Henry Charleston were 
around her, and his warm lips upon her 
cheek. 

*Not alone, dear Cora, not alone !’ 
said that rude gentleman, ‘My dear 
good sister has told the secret of our 
marriage to my mother, and her love 


has overcome her prejudice, and we 
dine with her.’ 

‘Hurrah |’ cried Reynolds; ‘ that’s a 
weight off my mind; for ever since I 
gave her away, I felt I had committed 
some enormity, though for the life of 
me I couldn't make out where was th: 
sin.’ 

‘La! ma’am !’ said Grace ; ‘you mar- 
ried, and me not know on it!’ 

* Yes, Grace, I have been so coura- 
geous,’ replied Cora, blushing. ‘Now 
give me that poor old box which you 
have so much i There’s the 
key ; open it, and at the paper you'll 
find there.’ 

a. y did as ho ae cetenl, and 
ing opened a slip o r 
meee a thereon tem Nef oa 

*Well I never!’ exclaimed Grace. 
“Why, if it isn’t your marriage lines, 
ma'am !’ 

‘I told you how precious were its 
contents to me,’ said Cora, looking up 
fondly into her husband’s face. 

Mr. Henry Charleston, although there 
was company present, threw his arms 
around his beautiful wife, and kissed 
her three or four times very audibly.* 


Old Mrs. Charleston received her 
daughter-in-law very stiffly at first, but 
after a time, when she had looked long 
at Cora’s beautiful face, and listened to 
the music of Cora’s voice, and seen her 
darling disobedient son Henry lay Cora’s 
head upon his bosom as though he could 
not hola it close enough, the stout old 
lady burst into a flood of tears, and 
stretched out her arms to embrace Cora 
also. 

When the manager called at St. 
John’s Wood during the Christmas 
week to see Miss Melville, he was re- 
ferred to Cadogan Place, and told to 
inquire for Mrs. Henry Charleston. 

ra’s engagement had only a month 
to run, and as the pantomime had 
proved a great success, the manager 
consented to cancel her obligation to 
him, and relieve his treasury from the 
payment of Miss Melville's salary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Charleston re- 
solved not to be cheated out of their 
honeymoon, and so they and Mr. Reuben 
Reynolds went down to see the Mor- 
gans, and made them happier than they 
had been for years—not by the hampers 
and gifts left behind, but by the know- 

of the happiness which had come 
about the one-time angel of Tae, SMaLL 
Hovse OVER THE WATER. 

* The latter part of this story. is a reminis- 

cence of the French stage.—M. L. 
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SIR GUY’S GOBLET. 
By Anse THomas, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE,’ ‘WALTER GORING,’ ‘PLAYED OUT,’ ETc. 


T was the second or third day of De- 
cember when the postman, after a 
long period of total abstinence from 
double-knocking at our door, fell away 
into moderation, and left us a couple of 
letters. 

We were living alone together, my 
brother’s widow and I, and our inte- 
rests, and consequently our correspond- 
ents, were not numerous. She was my 
senior by—no matter how many years, 
but quite enough to render the arrange- 
ment a perfectly proper one, even ac- 
cording to the most severe conventional 
code, although I was unmarried, and 
still called a girl by verbally well-dis- 
posed friends. 

My brother had been dead about 
eighteen months. He had died worn 
out, broken down, used up—these are 
several phrases descriptive of the same 
thing. fn plain English, he had ‘ gone 


to his death’ in the columns of a daily 
per—gone to it as unflinchingly, as 
roically, as cheerfully as any one of 


that gallant band who made the never- 
to-be-too-frequently-quoted charge at 
Balaclava. But he belonged to a noble 
army of martyrs whose deeds do not get 
recorded by laureates ; so when he fell 
down in fighting the hard fight of the 
daily press, the ranks closed, and no- 
body missed him—nobody, at least, save 
his wife and his sister. Very few people 
seem to be missed when they fall out of 
their places, however it may be in 
reality. 

It is a fact, and therefore, in the face 
of all precedent, I will state it, but 
there had never existed a grain of any- 
thing save the kindliest feeling between 
my sister-in-law and myself. She had 
never feared ‘my interference.’ I had 
never accused her even in my heart of 
attempting to alienate Guy’s affections 
from me. The result of this abnegation 
of the time-honoured rights of sisters-in- 
law was, that while Guy lived we all 
carried on the war merrily and happily ; 
and when Guy died, we decided that it 
would be very hard for the two who 
were left to . She was alone in the 
world, and I was virtually, though not 
nominally, alone too. ‘(here was an 
ancle of my mother's alive, to be sure ; 
but he was like my father’s crest to 
me, merely a badge of respectability— 
ewe | more, to be mentioned in a mo- 
dulated voice even to myself—a baronet 
—Sir Guy Pomfret. My mother had 
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felt that she was taking almost a liberty 
in naming her only son after the mighty 
head of her house. But she had done 
it, and even dared to apprize him of it 
—which act of fealty Sir Guy rewarded 
by sending my brother a little morocco 
box containing a small embossed silver 
mug—* goblet’ he called it in his letter ; 
but as it was not capable of containin 
half-a-pint of anything, we declin 
using the more pretentious appellation 
in familiar converse, and it came to be 
known in the household as ‘Guy's 
Mug.’ 

Of course we were sitting at our 
breakfast-table when these two letters 
arrived. Everybody is sitting at break- 
fast when letters arrive, in fiction. We 
were discussing our probable chances of 
passing a remarkably dreary Christmas, 
when the girl who served us in our un- 
comfortable lodgings came in with our 
letters, which we seized with the eager- 
ness people who have not received a 
written word for weeks only can feel. 

Mine was the shorter, and so was read 
the sooner of the two; but, short as it 
was, it was very staggering. It was 
dated from ‘ The Towers, ire,’ and 
was to the following effect :— 


*My pear Miss Donszar (I was the 
dear Miss Dunbar),—My father and I 
were speaking yesterday of a regret we 
often feel; that we did not see more 
of your dear mother while she was 
alive. This misfortune is, however, not 
to be remedied now’—(‘hardly,’ I 
thought)—* but we at least may know 
each other. We expect a few friends 
down at Christmas: you must come to 
us then, as we very much wish to make 
your acquaintance. Come down on the 
28rd, if you can conveniently, by the 
11 a.m. train: you will be met at the 
Playford station. We were extremely 
sorry to hear of your brother's death. I 
send this under cover to his lawyer, who 
is most likely in possession of your ad- 


dress. 

‘My father desires his kind regards, 
and joins with me in hoping that we 
shall soon see you. 

‘In the meantime believe me to be, 

* Your affectionate cousin, 
*Racnaet Pomrret.’ 


The reader will agree with me that 
this letter from ‘ my affectionate cousin, 
Rachael Pomfret,’ an utter stranger 
even by name to me, must have been 

Cc 
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very staggering. It was some minutes 
before I could realize that it was not a 
bit of an absurd dream. But by the 
time my ‘sister had read her letter I 
had accepted mine as a fact, and knew 
that I was broad awake. 

‘ Helen,’ I began, as she put her letter 
back into its envelope, ‘ here’s an invi- 
tation to the Towers.’ 

‘And who are the Towers? Helen 
asked. We were such strangers to my 
mother’s kin, that my brother had 
scarcely even named them to his wife. 

‘It’s the Pomfrets,’ I replied, and 
then I gave her the letter. 

‘Oh, Guy's mug,’ she said, half smil- 
ing, as she stretched out her hand for 
it. Then she read it quickly, and said, 
* Well, dear—you'll go ?’ 

I had watched her as she read, and I 
had marked the flush that spread over 
her sweet, serious face, as she came to 
the careless, cold mention of the death 
- the one who had been everything to 

er. 

‘You will go? she repeated, as she 
gave it back to me. ‘It may be sucha 


good thing for you, Georgie. You will 
9 


Now I was young, and I sighed for a 
change from the dull routine of the life 
I had led for what seemed so long a 
time. This promised to be such a plea- 
sant change. My ideas of country-house 
Christmas festivities were chiefly gained 
from ‘ Pickwick.’ I pictured the Towers 
as a sort of revised and improved ‘ Manor 
Farm.’ Sir Guy already loomed before 
me—a slightly refined old Wardle; and 
in the writer of the note I have tran- 
scribed I half hoped to find a ‘maiden 
aunt,’ amenable to the advances of some 
unknown Tracy Tupman. The prospect 
was a very seductive one to me; but 
that cold mention of my brother, to- 
gether with no mention at all being 
made of his wife, weighed the balance 
against going down very heavily. Sol 
shook my head with a great air of de- 
termination, and said, * No, I shouldn't 
think of it.’ 

Helen rested her elbow on the table, 
and put her cheek on her hand, and 
looked at me inquiringly. I returned 
her steady gaze, partly because I wanted 
her to see that I meant what I said, and 

rtly because she was so pleasant to 

ook at, 

She was such a pretty woman this 
widow of my brother—such a gentle, 
Madonna-faced woman—with her small, 
egg-shaped face, her deep blue eyes, 
and her shining smooth dark-brown 
hair. She had a sweet voice, and a 
sweet smile too—a smile that crept over 
her lips, not like a ray of sunlight, but 


like a pure moonbeam. Yet it was not 
a cold or unmeaning smile at all; on 
the contrary, it said more than any other 
smile I have ever seen. She smiled 
now when my steady gaze began to 
relax a little, and the silent lips said so 
sweetly and well, ‘ You will go?’ thatI 
answered the mute appeal by saying— 

*Do you really think I had better, 
Helen ? 

She nodded and Jaughed. 

* Yes, really, for several reasons; one 
is, that you are too young and too pretty 
to drift about the world ty yourself, and 
when once the Pomfrets see you, they 
will awake to that fact; for you're like 
my Guy, Georgie, you get liked 
directly.” 

* Well, that’s one reason—a very flat- 
tering way you have worded it, too; but 
that’s not enough ; you said there were 
several; give me another.’ 

‘Here is another, she said, giving 
me her letter and getting up from the 
table as she spoke. ‘I haven’t con- 
sulted you, Georgie dear, because it’s no 
use consulting any one about a step 
that you feel sure you'll have to take 
whatever may be said against it.’ She 
walked away to the window as she 
finished speaking, and stood there look- 
ing out, while I read a rather long letter 
from a lady in Hertfordshire, who, after 
making out a portentous list of require- 
ments, to accept Mrs. Dunbar's 
services as a resident governess, if she 
(Helen) could conscientiously declare 
that she came up to them (the require- 
ments). 

‘Why have you done this?’ I asked, 
ad getting up and going over to 

er. 

‘Because I was obliged to do it, 
Georgie,’ she answered, without turning 
her head; ‘and I feared that you would 
be obliged to follow my example. Poor 
Guy! how miserable he would have 
been if he had ever thought that was 
before his pet sister.’ She put her hand 
fondly on my arm then, and I saw there 
were tears in her eyes. 

‘Oh Nellie! he'd have been ten times 
more miserable to think it was before 
you,’ I said, kissing her; and then she 
told me more about our circumstances, 
and I realized that this move of hers, 
miserable as it was to contemplate, was 
also necessary. 

‘I will set about getting a situation, 
too, at once,’ I said firmly. 

‘No you wiii not,’ she replied ; ‘ not 
till you return from your visit to the 
Towers. I am not going to this Mrs. 
Weston till the holidays are over, so I 
shall be here to help you when you come 
back from the Pomfrets; go there you 
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shall, I'm determined ;" you ought to 
them.’ 


know . 

So it was settled that I should go to 
my relations, and then such an igno- 
minious difficulty arose! I had been in 
mourning so long, that my coloured 
dresses were all hopelessly, unalterably 
old-fashioned, and my black was meagre 
and shabby. Even Helen shook her 
head over this obstacle. But at last she 
said— 

‘You must go, and you must look 
nice, Georgie; will you agree to leave 
it all to me, and to ask no questions ?’ 

I began protesting, but she stopped 
me by saying— 

‘Of course you will; why did I ask 

‘ou, when you have always been the 
Treat girl in the world to me? Before we 
go any further, though, what is it you 
most want ?’ 

I modestly mentioned at least a dozen 
articles. Amongst others a hat. I 
could not go into the country without a 
hat. 


Helen was jotting things down in her 
note-book. ‘A hat naturally—the tra- 
velling dress shall be one of your strong 
points, Georgie, because of first impres- 
sions, you know. Now leave itall to me, 
and when you come back you shall help 
to get me ready for Mrs. Weston.’ 

I was very much puzzled a few hours 
after this by seeing Helen get out of a 
cab at the door, and wait while the ser- 
vant plunged half of her person into 
the vehicle several times, emerging 
after each plunge with a parcel. 
knew that Mrs. Guy had a horror of 
debt. I also knew that Mrs. Guy had 
very little spare money. But I had 
been told to ask no questions, so I 
examined the contents of the parvels in 
grateful and admiring silence. 

By the 23rd my wardrobe was quite 
ready. True, it was not extensive, but 
in my eyes it was very perfect. Helen's 
taste was too true for one thing to fight 
with another, whatever the scale. There 
was nothing to find fault with in the 
grey travelling dress and jacket braided 
with black, and in the small black hat 
with a ptarmigan’s wing in it, in which 
I went down to Playford. ‘Mind you 
make a good impression on them,’ Mrs. 
Guy said, when she kissed me at part- 
ing; and I coloured all over my face in 
my girlish vanity, and felt that it was not 
impossible that I might do so. I know 
I think plenty of chestnut hair and 
gtey eyes pretty on other people, and 
my poor mother used to say that I had 
the ‘real Dunbar figure,’ which was 
considered wonderfully willowy and 
geod, but none cf the fair Dunbars— 
not even dear Guy, who was so like me 


—had my terribly black lashes and eye- 
brows. 

Miss Pomfret had not told me when 
the train reached Playford, and I had 
forgotten to look at a railway bill, and 
there was no one in the carriage with 
whom I dared to enter into conversation. 
My fellow-travellers all looked ‘ good 
style, but they did not look ‘good- 
natured.’ Stay! I wrong one of them 
by saying this. 

The exception was a fine, fair, distin- 
guished-looking young man—one 
scarcely saw that he was handsome at 
first—of about eight or nine-and-twenty. 
He had jumped into the carriage imme- 
diately after me, and he now sat just 
opposite to me, with an o rug 
over his knees, and the last number of 
‘Punch’ in his hand. When he had 
looked through that, he folded his arms 
and looked ugh the window, and I 
saw that his profile and expression were 
both fine and high-bred. ‘Some young 
lord of the manor going down to spend 
his Christmas at his ancestral halls,’ 
I thought, romantically. And I went 
on to wonder if he would not be rather 
desolate in those halls if he were not 
married, and to speculate as to whether 
be was a neighbour of Sir Guy Pomfret’s 
or not? 

My speculations on the point deepened 
in interest, when about four o’clock we 
ran into the Playford station, and he got 
out and looked up and down the plat- 
form. A servant in livery ran up at 
once, touching his hat, and respectfully 
smiling a welcome. ‘Here you are, 
sir, he said. ‘Master has sent the 
stanhope, thinking you'd like to dnve 
the Don at once.’ 

‘ That's right, Green,’ my handsome 
fellow-traveller answered, in one of those 
strong, sonorous voices that seem to tell 
of the power within. ‘Are they all 
well at home? he added; and the man 
replied— 

* Yes, sir; thank you, sir; all well.’ 

I had been standing looking on and 
listening all this time (it was only a 
minute or two, but it seemed a long 
time to me, since no one came forward 
to make me welcome) ; but at this point 
I was recalled to a sense of my position 
by a porter coming up and asking— 

‘Do you want your box carried any- 
where, miss ?’ 

‘I think it will be sent for,’ I stam- 
mered out hastily. Then as the gentle- 
man and his servant walked away, I 
added, ‘Tam going to the ‘Towers—Sir 
Guy Pomfret’s.’ 

‘This way then, miss,’ the man re- 
lied, shouldering my box; and I fol- 
owed him down the station out into the 
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sn where a tiny waggonette and a New 
‘orest pony were drawn up. A groom 
in stable dress stood by the pony’s head, 
and as I came up he asked if I was 
Miss Dunbar. 

On my replying that I was, he said, 
‘Miss Pomfret had sent her own pony 
for me, and would I like to drive ? 

‘No, thank you,’ I answered; and 
then I got in, and the groom took the 
reins and the driving-seat, and we made 
our way out of the yard. 

Out of the quiet station-yard, and 
into the midst of a brilliantly-animated 
scene. In the middle of the broad 
country road, well kept and amber-hued 
as that of a park, a stanhope, between 
the shafts of which was a magnificently- 
made dark-brown horse, was pulled up. 
The driver—my distinguished-looking 
fellow-traveller—was in the act of taking 
off his hat to a young lady who was just 
checking a pair of ponies abreast of 
him. 

A lovely young lady, with a wild 
blush-rose complexion, and masses of 
fair hair billowing out from beneath her 
small cavalier hat. As she sat a little 
back, drawing up her fine-mouthed little 
steeds, I thought that I had never seen 
anything so glittering and pretty in my 
life. Her flashing blue eyes, her tace 
dimpling with smiles, the perfect ease 
with which she held the reins and re- 
strained the fiery little creatures that 
were drawing her shell-like phaeton, 
the sheen of the black velvet and the 
soft grey tone about the grebe in which 
she was clothed—all made up a picture 
that it is impossible to forget, as it was 
fair to look upon. 

Broad as the road was, there was 
searcely room for the waggonette to 
— the two other carriages, and the 

ady I have described did not turn her 
eyes in our direction. 
and waited. 

‘What do you think of grandpapa’s 
last present ?’ the lady was saying as we 
came out, ‘I wanted him to wait for 
you to choose the ponies, but he would 
not.’ 

‘They are handsome enough,’ the 
gentleman replied. ‘ You all look very 
well together. “ Behold the chariot of 
the Fairy Queen,” was the quotation 
that rose to my lips when I first caught 
sight of you.’ 

‘How absurd you are, Guy,’ she re- 
plied. (‘Guy! What a thoroughly 
county name Guy must be,’ I thought.) 
‘How absurd you are, Guy; now give 
me room to pass, and let me get on, or 
I shall have such a little drive to-day, 
in consequence of my ill-luek in meet- 
ing you,’ 


So we drew up 


= 


She looked through her long lashes 
with a half-childish half-demure smile. 
No man could have imagined for one 
instant that she meant seriously that she 
considered that meeting a piece of ill- 
luck. But he looked grave at once, 
and made more room for her to pass, as 
if there had not been plenty of room 
already. 

She gave her ponies a sharp flick, 
and as they sprang forward she called 
out— 

* Good-bye—till dinner,’ and the pic- 
ture was broken up. 

I felt so sorry for it—so very sorry 
that those two handsome young people 
had vanished before I knew anything 
about them. As we drove slowly along 
—for Miss Pomfret’s pony was very fat, 
and by no means fust—I made up little 
stories, of which the Fairy Queen and 
the one who had bestowed the title upon 
her were the hero and heroine. ‘We 
shall meet at dinner,’ she had said. I 
saw it all. She was the ‘lady of the 
land, and had an entertainment that 
night, to which he with the long yellow 
moustache and blue eyes had come ex- 
pressly from town. I think at this junc- 
ture I looked down distastefully at m 

lain grey dress trimmed with blac 

raid. The beauty of black velvet and 
lustrous grebe was very much before me. 
Ere the feeling became dissatisfaction 
we reached the Towers, and drove up 
between tall iron gates through a paved 
court-yard, bordered with grand old 
oaks and cedars, to the entrance door of 
the Pomfrets’ family mansion. 

I saw at once that it was not a bit 
like the ‘Manor Farm’ in ‘ Pickwick.’ 
What it was like I shall attempt to tell 
you. 

It was a very wide house of red brick, 
with that time-honoured tint on it that 
only houses that have centuries full of 
traditions hanging over them can hope 
to have. There was a deep fosse in 
front of the house, and this was filled in 
with luxuriantly-grown laurels and 
other evergreens, whose brightly-po- 
lished leaves broke the straight line of 
the bottoms of all the lower windows. 
To the right other large iron gates gave 
access to a broad lawn, encircled with 
higher shrubs. To the left a wide flight 
of steps led away to the gardens. 
stables and other offices were in the 
rear of the house, between it and a hill 
that was crowned with a couple of 
ruined towers, the fragments of what 
had been the abode of the family when 
the Norman king gave the estate to the 
first Pomfret, the founder of the race. 
There was an American en, and & 
lake, and the loveliest winding, tumbling, 
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turbulent stream meandering through 
the grounds that was ever seen. But 
all these things I knew afterwards. All 
I could see now was that the house was 
stately-looking, but full of bright life 
apparently ; for from every window there 
streamed a flood of light, and voices full 
of warm, hearty tones, were borne out 
into the coldness of the December air. 

It was all so much more grand than I 
had expected, that I felt terribly nervous 
about walking in through that ponder- 
ous door, and facing the Pomfrets alone. 
But it had to be done ; so I did it without 
a sign of the hesitation I felt. I know 
now that the entrance-hall is furnished 
more like a banqueting hall, with its 
buffets and huge tankards of silver and 
gold (rather different these to poor Guy's 
mug)—its big leathern couches and ca- 
pacious chairs—its grandly-pannelled 
oak walls, hung with shields, and 
adorned at regular intervals with life- 
size figures of men in armour—and its 
floor luxuriously carpeted with Persian 
rugs, and tiger, and bear, and deer skins. 
I know all this now—as I know myself, 
or better perhaps; but it was all lost 
upon me then, as I hovered somewhere 
in the rear of the big Swiss who acted 
as porter, who went on and announced 
me to some one, who forthwith came 
out from a room and made me welcome. 

This some one was a kindly-looking, 
small, slightly deformed lady, who came 
up and ki me, saying — 

‘Good gracious! can you be Georgi- 
na’s daughter? My dear child, you're 
as old as she was when I saw her last.’ 
Then she bustled about a little, rang a 
bell, and finally sent me to my room, 
under the care of her own maid, Per- 
cival. 

Before any of my fears and short- 
comings can be accepted by the reader 
as natural, it must be fully understuod 
that, though I was a town-bred girl, I 
had seen nothing of ‘society.’ I had lived 
& Bohemian life with my Galies till he 
married, and after his marriage I had 
lived in absolute quiet with his wife; so 
now I had not a single precedent to go 
upon at the Towers—nothing but my 
womanly instincts, and I feared that 
these might prove insufficient. 

_For example, I felt abject before Per- 
cival, as she, after having had my box 
unstrapped by a subordinate, proceeded 
to unpack it. 1 knew what it contained, 
and knew what she would think of what 
it contained, and wished I hadn’t come 
to the Towers, in a breath. Then I 
Wished she would speak to me; and 
then I remembered that it was not her 
part to volunteer speech. And then I 
looked iy the cheval glass, and saw my- 


self reflected at full length, and wished, 
askingly, that I was not so much more 
substantial-looking than that brilliant 
apparition in velvet and grebe who had 
met the other brilliant apparition at the 
station. 

Presently some tea in a grayish-white 
cup and some shavings of bread and 
butter were brought to me—a deep, fat 
arm-chair having been previously 
wheeled round to the fire, and a table 
placed beside it, by Percival. Then that 
oppressive person announced her inten- 
tion of leaving me for an hour, till it was 
time to come back and dress for dinner, 
and I was left alone. 

Alone at last !—and how very small I 
felt, to be sure, in that lofty room, whose 
corners were lost in shade for all the 
wax candles that were lavishly burning 
themselves away for my enlightenment 
on the mantelpiece and dressing-table. 
What a mantelpiece it was,too !— carved 
into a hundred quaint conceits and 
flowery fancies, in such ce 
dark oak. As I sat there, tired, an 
warm, and excited, I began to make out 
stories for the many ladies of the house 
of Pomfret who must have sat where I 
was sitting now, and warmed themselves 
in other days. 

Those other days—ali! how the ro- 
mance of them grew upon and bewil- 
dered me as I sat lost in the depths of 
the arm-chair, looking round at the 
dressing-table, that was so different to 
anything I had ever seen before—out of 
Wardour Street. No muslin covered its 
big carved oak legs—no little delicate 
fanciful arrangements of quilled ribbon 
and fluted lace ran round its border, 
It stood uncovered in its dark, hard 
beauty ; for I know it to have possessed 
that latter attribute, now that I am 


aware that Gibbons’ imagination and 


hand both worked upon it, What a 
massive silver-framed old glass it was 
that stood upon it !—an unbecoming old 
glass, too, I remember, for all its gran- 
deur—a glass that made me look green 
when I stood before it, and that threw 
my nose into a queer line that feature 
never had from nature. 

For I had to rouse myself from my 
deep, dreamy fancies, and stand to be 
dressed before that old glass at last. 
Percival came back, and I gathered my 
disordered mind together under her 
auspices, and sat myself down before 
my stately toilet-altar to be dressed for 
my first Christmas evening in a country 
house. 

I felt very much depressed when, the 
foundation of fine starched skirts and 
silk slips laid, Percival the terrible, the 
only maid I had ever had to wait upon 
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me, brought out my prize dress—a fi 
thing, all cloudy white tulle and puffi- 
ness, that Helen had taken special 
pains with. This had been designed as 
a sort of crowning glory—a thing in 
which to appear at some great co 
ball—a robe in which to be seen by the 
“Prince Charming’ who was to be seen 
and conquered by me during my visit. 
And now Percival took it out for me to 
go down to dinner in. I spoke at last, 
suggesting mildly that ‘there was no 
company, was there ?” 

‘Only the company staying in the 
house—about twenty,’ Percival replied, 
standing before me like a respectable 
Fate, with the tulle dress gathered up 
over her arm. 

‘Then I will wear black silk,’ I con- 
trived to say, firmly. So at last I got 
dressed in that, with a great white 
gauze cloud over me called a scarf. 
And then my hour was come, and I 
went down as well as I could to the 
Pomfrets’ drawing-room. 

I shall never forget the desire I had 
to say, ‘ Please, don't !’ when the before- 
mentioned gorgeous Swiss threw open 
the drawing-room door, and announced 
‘Miss Dunbar.’ A shiver possessed me 


from head to foot, and something went 


wrong with a vein in the back of my 
head—and the walls wriggled—and the 
floor surged—and the ceiling came 
swooping down!—and I found myself 
erect after it all, and shaking hands 
with an old gentleman, who was thin 
and grey, and hed a very hooked nose. 

He was my great uncle, Sir Guy Pom- 
fret. He did not say much to me, but 
what he did say was kindly meant and 
so kindly expressed. I found myself 
sitting down after a minute, looking up 
at him as he stood before me, question- 
ing me as to my journey; and then [ 
found myself answering him coherently 
enough, though a shy glance which I 
had given to the left nearly made my 
brain reel agai 


There were several people in the 


room, but it was large, and they stood 
in detached groups, and so did not 
strike the eye at once. At first when I 
came in I was only conscious of light 
and size. But by the time I had sat 
down and answered Sir Guy's questions 
I was capable of distinguishing forms. 
The little deformed lady was doixg the 
honours vivaciously I gathered, and 
then to my left were a couple that I 
started forward to look more fully at— 
the Fairy Queen and my handsome 
fellow-traveller ! 

What a fairy queen she looked now, 
to be sure! She absolutely glittered in 
her fair beauty and her crystalline white 


silk. She was playing with a big, 
white-feathered fan, and a bouquet of 
Christmas roses, and a scent-bottle, and 
a glove that was half on and half off, 
as I looked at her. And he stood oppo- 
site to her, glancing admiringly at all 
her coquettish efforts, smiling cyni- 
cally while—a perfect type of the 
tawny-bearded, blue-eyed, well-grown 
young Englishman, looking, in his severe 

lack and narrow tape-like tie, not a 
bit like a mute or a waiter (vide the 
comic writers), but thoroughbred as he 
was—the result of race and society. 

He was brought up to me soon, and 
introduced by the sprightly, deformed 
lady (who was, I found, the same 
Rachael Pomfret who had written to me) 
as ‘your cousin Georgie—I shall drop 
the “ Miss Dunbar,”—Guy Pomfret.’ 

Then, as I half rose (not quite know- 
ing what to do, fearing nervously that 
I should commit some solecism in man- 
ners whatever I did), and returned his 
bow, Miss Pomfret added— 

*‘ And now come across and get known 
to another cousin, my dear;’ and before 
I knew what was happening, I was face 
to face with the Fairy Queen, who held 
out a slender, white, jewelled hand to 
me, and laughed and ed out smiles, 
and made me feel very material indeed 
as she made herself momentarily more 
fascinating, when Miss had 
named her as ‘Ida Pomfret.’ 

I have no very distinct recollection of 
what went on before dinner or at dinner. 
I only know I heard my own name re- 
peated several times, and many people 
came and said kind things to me for my 
‘mother’s sake.’ I gladly, gratefully 
acknowledged that it was for her sake, 
solely and wholly, that I wasa favoured 
guest in this grand old place. 

But after a time my mind seems to 
have accepted the situation, and cleared 
and ied itself, for all the later 
events of that evening are well outlined 
in my memory. We had not been back 
in the drawing-room long before Ida 
came and sat down by me, and shot off 
some bright little sentences at me. 

‘So I nearly played the part of Jug- 
gernaut’s car to you,’ she began. ‘ Aunt 
Rachael meant you to be a surprise to 
us all, and kept your coming a dead 
secret. I didn’t in the least know who 
it was in that horrid Little car of hers.’ 

The Fairy Queen really looked, as she 
said it, as if it came to her by right 
divine to drive over such mere mo 
as myself. She was lying back in alow 
chair without any arms to it, and her 
dress sprang out on either side in great 
rolling waves of glittering white. 3 
golden hair out in strong relief, 
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like a glory against the dark back. 
ground of the velvet chair. Altogether 
she looked such a dainty creature that 
it seemed a little thing that she should 
be regardless of the lives of others. 

* You did see me then?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, I saw you without seeing you, 
if you can understand that ; I was taken 
up with showing Guy my new ponies; 
you never saw him before, did you?” 

‘Whom? 

‘ Guy—my cousin—your cousin, too, 
isn't he? Oh, no, your second cousin, 
that’s it.’ 

‘No, I never saw him before.” 

* He’s my salvation at Christmas,’ the 
blonde beauty said, with a little yawn ; 
‘he gets up charades. Do you like 
charades? And we always have a ball 
or two while he is here.’ 

*Is this his home, or yours ?” 

‘My home now—his in time to come. 
Ilive with grandpapa and aunt Rachael ; 
Guy is the heir.” She dropped her 


voice to a whisper as she said this, then 
she raised it again suddenly, to ask, 
‘Do you like Christmas better in the 
country than in London ?’ 

‘I have never spent a Christmas in 
the country yet,’ I replied. 

* Oh, you lucky girl!’ she cried ; ‘ and 


I have never spent one out of it; I’d 
give anything—except my ponies—to 
go to town and see all the burlesques ; 
I don’t care for the pantomimes; have 
you seen many ?” 

‘I told her “yes;” while Guy was 
alive I saw all such things, now I “ was 
sick of them,”’’ I added, passionately. 

*Who was Guy ?’ she asked, soberly ; 
and she seemed sorry when I told her 
he was my brother. 

But such a bright creature cannot be 
sorry long for the troubles of others. 
She was up dancing away towards the 
piano, in answer to somebody’s request 
that she would sing, before the mist had 
cleared off my eyes which the mention 
of Guy had caused. When I could see 
clearly again, Guy Pomfret, my other 
cousin, was standing talking to her 
while she fluttered over some music, 
and seemed unable to make a choice of 
@ song. 

Presently, however, she found one, 
or he found it for her. At any rate he 
placed it, and kept his hand ready to 
turn the page while she sang, and I got 
drawn up nearer to them by her voice, 
and watched his face as he watched hers. 

She had a ringing, clear, flexible 
voice. I can express what its sound 
was by naming a colour more clearly 
than in any other way—it was a bright 
blue; it was like a silver bell, as cold 
and with as much feeling. 


She was singing a plaintive, passion- 
ate ballad, and she sang it correctly and 
cleverly ; but I felt dissatisfied with the 
way in which she warbled out those 
reproachful words— 


* You should have told me that before, Jamie, 
You should have told me that before, laddie,’™ 


I was glad when Guy Pomfret looked 
dissatisfied, too, and stopped her before 
she had finished it quite, by saying, 
‘You never can do that mignonne— 
try something else.’ 

She frowned for an instant, and then 
got up, saying, ‘No, no, some one else, 
and then I will try to do justice to 
another of your favourites, Guy; it’s 
not for want of desire to please you that 
I failed this time, sir,’ she added, in a 
low voice, with a little laugh that was 
slightly tinged with vexation. 

I did not hear what his answer was, 
for at that moment Miss Rachael spoke 
to me, 

‘Do you sing, my dear?—will you 
oblige us?’ 

‘I shall be very happy,’ I answered, 
and then I felt horribly bot and un- 
comfortable. My voice was a low, 
rolling, tremulous contralto — what 
would it sound like after that silver bell ! 

* Will you like to try some of mine, 
or will you sing something of your 
own?’ Ida asked, good-naturedly ; and 
then Mr. Pomfret came forward to 
*see if he could help me to a selection,’ 
he said, and I knew that I was fairly 
committed to it; so I said ‘I would try 
what I knew best;’ and half-staggered 
by my own temerity, I sang some 
verses poor Guy had written and com- 
posed once after a visit to the Dunbar 
side of our family :-— 


* There’s a breath of freedom on the ground, 
Where wild the heather grows, 
That makes it dearer to my heart, 
Than England’s emblem rose ; 
It springs around the thistle, 
The stern flower of the north, 
It decks the plains of England, 
And the bonnets of the Forth. 
‘Those purple sprigs! no flowers sure, 
Blooming in other dells, 
Are half so sweet to Scottish hearts, 
As Scotland’s heather bells. 
For on mountain brow, by lowland loch, 
Through every kind of weather, 
We roamed about, unchecked, unchid, 
O’er plains of gorse and heather. 
* We still can claim a Scottish name, 
And the Scotch blood in us tells, 
As here on English ground we roam, 
Through Scotland’s heather bells. 
For the breath of freedom ’s on the soil, 
Where wild the heather grows, 
They hold their own most gallantly, 
Against the English rose.’ 
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They all thanked me graciously, and 
said kind things, all save Ida. She 
leant back still further on the couch 
she occupied like a throne, and said 
*such things were beyond her; it was 
impossible for her to make an effort to 
be historical, and understand those 
allusions to the times of Wallace, she 
supposed.’ She said this to her cousin 
«uy, and I did feel very grateful to him 
for not seeming to think it witty, and 
for making her no answer. 

I went to bed that night very tired 
and very much bewildered, and very 
much interested in them all. It was so 
funny that they should be my own 
peg anaes & far from me in all 

interest and sympathy. Even while 
I was accusing them of this in my heart, 
I was made to feel myself an ingrate by 
Miss Pomfret coming in to bid me good- 
night again. 
The kind, sprightly old lady stirred 
the fire to a brighter blaze, and sat her- 
self down in the arm-chair opposite to 
it. 

‘I have come to tell you a little about 
the state of affairs here, my dear,’ she 
began, briskly. ‘I must have you know 
all about us and care all about us. In 
the first place, you must know that it's 
a cherished plan of my father's to see 
Guy and Ida married to each other. 

‘Is it?’ I replied. 

‘Yes; both my brothers are dead. 
Ida is the only child of my second 
brother, Arthur, and Arthur was his 
father’s favourite ; in the same way Ida 
is his favourite grandchild; she has 
always lived here; he wants her to be 
mistress of the Towers, and as she can’t 
be unless she marries Guy, why he 
wants her to marry Guy, you see.’ 

‘And how do they both like the 
plan? I asked, beginning to be in- 
tensely interested in the romance which 
had commenced (for me) just outside 
the railway station. 

Miss Pomfret laughed and shook her 
head. ‘Ida likes it well enough, but 
Guy isinscrutable. The fact is, my dear, 
I'm not so fond of my niece as I am of 
my nephew.’ 

* What a beauty she is!’ I exclaimed. 

* Yes, she is ; and she hasnever thought 
of or cared for any one besides her beauty 
from the moment she knew its power. 
Guy's a great deal too good for her; but 
that is not what I came in tosay. Have 
you brought your habit with you ?’ 

*I haven't one,’ I confessed, with 
blushes. 

* Can you ride?’ 

‘I used to ride a good deal with Guy 
in a rough sort of way when we were 
out for our autumn trips.’ 
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* Ah, well! we'll see about a habit for 
you; meantime you must wear an old 
skirt. Ida has planned a ride for to- 
morrow, meaning to take Guy out by 
herself. Now I mean you to go too, 
my dear.’ Then the old lady patted me 
on the cheek, and left me. 

Wishing to think well of what was so 
lovely, I tried hard not to see on the 
following day that Ida either grudged 
me the pleasure Miss Pomfret had pro- 
cured for me, or that she disliked my 
society. She opened her great starry 
blue eyes when I came down in the 
skirt and a half-tight, sealskin jacket, 
and shrugged her own well-habited 
shoulders when we walked out to mount 
our horses, and she saw that a very 
handsome brown gelding had been pre- 
pared forme. Then she turned away, 
and Guy Pomfret put her up on her 
own beautiful mare, Guinevre, and when 
she was mounted, she (Ida) realized 
Tennyson's description of that peerless 
queen very well. I thought 


* She looked so lovely as she swayed, 
The rein with dainty finger tips; 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly hopes for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.’ 


Then my turn came, and I was horribly 
afraid lest I might fail to rise like a 
bird to the saddle as Ida had done, and 
was proportionately grateful to Mr. 
Pomfret and Fate when I found myself 
securely seated without having blun- 
dered at all. 

‘Puck is a charming horse, Miss 
Dunbar, but he likes to have his own 
way on the turf, Mr. Pomfret said, as 
he settled me. Then he added, good- 
naturedly, almost in a whisper, ‘ Don’t 
let him get his head—ride him on the 
curb.’ 

‘Thanks. I'll attend to your direc- 
tion,’ I replied; and then Mr. Pomfret 
mounted his own powerful hunter, and 
we started. 

Though it was mid-winter—Christ- 
mas Eve in fact—there was no crispness 
in the air and no frost on the ground. 
The roads were muddy and heavy, and 
the atmosphere mild and humid. We 
rode slowly for three or four miles along 
the highway, and then Ida proposed 
that we should go on some downs that 
bordered the road, and ‘ have a sharp 
canter in a sharper air.’ 

‘Remember,’ Mr. Guy Pomfret mut- 
tered, as we took the turf, and I nodded 
assent, and drew my curb-rein a trifle 
tighter. 

Puck went along over the billowing 
downs in a grand charging canter for 
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about a couple of hundred yards. Then 
Ida Pomfret’s mare flashed past us, the 
rider sitting erect and fair, her horse 
evidently well in band, though it was 
going at racing . As she bounded 
ahead, Puck did something extraordi- 
nary with all his legs at once (Guy told 
me afterwards that he ‘ bucked’). threw 
up his head, then lowered it suddenly 
with a jerk, and then went off in the 
wake of the mare at a pace that stretched 
him out flat nearly, and made my brain 


whirl. 

Ido not think that I was terrified, 
though I was well aware that I had no 
more control over Puck than I had 
over destiny. I was dimly conscious of 
Ida branching off to the right, while I 
was borne straight on towards what 
looked like a wall of blue sky. Another 
moment and I knew that I was nearing 
the brow of a sttep hill. Another and 
other hoofs than Puck’s sounded in my 
ears close behind me—then something 
rose with a crashing noise, and crushed 
against me—a sharp pain smote through 
my chest—a roar sounded in my ears— 
horses seemed to be about and around 
me on every side, and it was all dark- 
ness, 

When it came light again—that is, 
when I opened my eyes—I found myself 
lying on a green mound half way down 
the slope of a steep hill, with my head 
resting on Guy Pomfret's arm, and Puck 
standing close by, looking brightly un- 
conscious of having done anything 
wrong. ‘ What did I do?’ I asked, and 
Guy replied, ‘Came an awful cropper 
with Puck in galloping down a slope ; 
but nach not hurt—tell me ?—you're 
not hurt?’ 

I roused myself then, and found that 
my foot was in pain and turned the 
wrong way—my ankle was sprained, in 
fact. But how about Puck? I was 
much more anxious about the handsome, 
brilliant-looking little brown horse than 
about myself. 

‘ Puck is all right,’ Mr. Pomfret said. 

* And where is she?’ 

‘Ida?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Here she comes,’ he replied gravely, 
as Miss Ida made her appearance round 
® knoll. ‘I sent her to find a boy to 
come and take Puck back.’ 

Miss Ida Pomfret came up and leant 
forward gracefully on her pommel, still 
sitting well back in the saddle, to speak 
to me. ‘I hope you're not hurt; but 
I never saw such rash riding in my life, 
Miss Dunbar.’ 

‘Nor did I; but it was not Miss 
ne usagi Mr. Pomfret replied; and I 
said— 


*I really think it was you started 
Puck.’ I said it most innocently, and 
saw With surprise that she coloured like 
fire. 


* I suppose you will have nerve enough 
to ride home, if this boy leads Puck ?’— 
she asked; and I said— 

‘Oh, yes;’ but Mr. Pomfret shook 
his head. 
on Miss Dunbar has sprained her ankle, 


a. 

‘Then how is she to get home? 
Ida asked, ‘if you won't Jet her ride; 
she can't walk.’ 

*You will see how she is to get 
home, he answered, picking me up in 
his arms, ashe spoke. Then he mounted 
his own horse, holding me easily the 
while; and I submitted passively 
through sheer amazement. 

‘Really, Guy!’ Miss Ida exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘do you think Iam going 
to make one of such a procession ?” 

*That you'll please yourself about,’ 
he replied coolly; then he told the boy 
to lead Puck home carefully, and started 
up the hill at a slow 

I was half faint with the pain, and 
presently he saw that I was, I suppose, 
for he said— 

‘The sooner I get you home the 
better, for your ankle, Miss Dunbar. 
This old fellow's gallop is like a rocking 
chair ; tell me if you can bear it ?” 

‘He slackened the reins, and the 
horse went off like an arrow at once. 

* Yes, I can bear this,’ I murmured, 
as he grasped me more firmly, and 
Guy Pomfret said— 

“That's right—that’s plucky,” and 
then sang— 


*Grant liebschen auch? Der mond scheine- 
hell. 
Hurrah! die Todten reiten schnell 
Grant liebschen auch vor Todten ?’ 


‘ Say more of “ Lenora” I roused my- 
self to utter, as he paused; but he 
merely repeated the three lines he had 
already sung, and promised to read me 
the whole of the marvellous ballad that 
same afternoon. 

I heard Mr. Pomfret tell his aunt 
when we reached home that ‘Ida had 
started off in the way that she knew 
Puck would never stand, and that Miss 
Dunbar managed him cleverly till he 
went down with her.’ And I saw 
Miss Rachael and her nephew exchange 

ueer little sympathetic glances ; but I 
dia not know what they meant. 

I think that I was almost glad that 
my ankle was sprained, It was well 
worth enduring all the pain I did endure, 
to be made so much of by the two 
people I liked best at the Towers. Sir 
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Guy came and looked at me as I was 
stretched out on a couch in Miss Rachael’s 
boudoir (she would not have me im- 
risoned in my bedroom, she said) ; 
ooked at me through his eyeglass, and 
remarked ‘it was a pity 5 but still for- 
tunate that I was not disfigured at all.’ 
But Miss Pomfret and her nephew 
stayed with me, and did all they could 
to amuse me; she making little well- 
meaning readjustments of the pillows 
at brief intervals: he reading me 
‘Lenora,’ and uttering well-adjusted 
phrases relative to the poem, that made 
me half afraid to mention it. 

Ida was not agreeable when she came 
home. The accident was, in some name- 
less way, made to further me in the 
family, if I may use such an expression. 
She had ‘enjoyed her ride immensely,’ 
she said, before she was questioned con- 
cerning it, ‘enjoyed her ride im- 
mensely, as you can only enjoy a ride 
when you feel sure nothing awkward 
can possibly happen,’ she added, care- 
lessly glancing at me. No one en- 
couraged her to remain with us, so she 
soon lounged away, gracefully holding 
up her habit with one hand, the most 
regal-looking little Amazon fairy I had 
ever seen. 

Of .course my ankle was well enough 
for me to get down stairs and join the 
family circle the following day. Who 
would not have put pain aside to be 
with the Pomfrets on such high festival 
as they held at that culminating point 
of the season, Christmas Day ? 

I could not go to church, but I was 
up and dressed, and down in the draw- 
ing-room, ready to receive them when 
they returned. Ida looked like an 
Angora cat—lovelier than ever, in gre 
or mauve-coloured velvet and fur. What 
a beauty the girl was! How could any 
other woman hope to be looked at 
beside her? 

There was a large company to dinner 
—a high-born, wealthy company, who 
were, to my surprise, to the full as 
joyous and amusing as any of the 
Bohemians with whom I had been wont 
to associate during my brother's life. 

After dinner we played at Spanish 
Merchant, and Buried Cities, and then, 
as something was said about dancing— 

‘Are you fond of it?” Guy Pomfret 
asked me in a low voice, and I answered, 
with tears in my eyes— 

“Oh, yes; but I can’t now,” looking 
at my ankle. 

He did not say a word more to me, 
but turned to his kind old aunt. 

‘Why treat her to more dead-sea 
fruits than must be hers in life,’ he 
said. ‘Miss Dunbar is fond of dancing, 


and Puck has contrived to impair her 
yr for gratifying that fondness.’ 

‘Ida has contrived, you mean,’ the 
old lady replied g only knew that she 
said this afterwards). ‘ Well, let us tell 
stories; you begin.’ 

So the idea of dancing was given up, 
and ‘story telling’ was made the order 
of what remained of the evening. 

Guy Pomfret reserved his contribu- 

tion till the last. Then he told a pretty 
poetical legend, about an old gorgeously- 
embossed golden vase, with Teed 
and a cover, that had been in the family 
for generations. It was a touching, 
pretty story in itself, and he told it 
touchingly ; so much so that I, feeling 
my foolish tears would flow if I stayed 
listening to his thrilling voice any 
longer, went away by myself to the 
study. 
Presently he followed me. I had 
buried myself on a couch, and was sob- 
bing over the memory bis story had 
evoked—the memory of my brilliant, 
bright, darling brother, who, two years 
ago, had told us a story of a goblet in 
comic verse. 

He soon won me to tell him ‘ what 
was grieving me:' won me to speak of 
my dead brother, and Helen; of our 
quiet life so scon to be broken up, and 
my sister’s gentle beauty and loving 
kindness, I even told him of Guy's 
mug. 

‘Some day or other I will tell you 
more about that than even you know, 
he said, smiling. ‘Now come back to 
the others, or Ida will be seeking us.’ 

We went back, and found that I had 
been missed, really missed. Both Sir 
Guy and Ida asked me, ‘ where I had 
been all this time,’ almost cogerly, and 
old Miss Rachael nodded laughed 
at me, and looked generally encourag- 


ing. 

A week or twoafter this I was writing 
to Helen, and I suppose that some of 
the dejection I was feeling on her ac- 
count made itself manifest in my face, 
for Mr. Pomfret asked me, ‘ Why I 
wrote things that made me feel miser- 
able?’ and I told him. 

*You need not be from her 
unless you both like it,” he said quickly. 
‘I have promised to finish the romance 
of “Guy’s Mug,” for you—here it is. 
Then he went on to tell me how, a 
short time before, he had gone intoa 
moneychanger’s shop in the Strand, 
and while he was receiving English 
silver for his French gold, a lady had 
entered and pawned a watch and a ring 
and a little silver goblet with the name 
of ‘Guy Dunbar’ on it, ‘I guessed it 
was my poor cousin’s widow then,’ he 
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added, ‘and I disliked her for what I 
now know was done solely to help Guy’s 
sister; she wanted you to come here, 
and I bless her for the act—for, Georgie, 
will you stay with me always? 


So the end of my letter to Helen was 
all hope and happiness, and a few 
months afterwards my health, as Mrs. 
Pomfret, was drunk by all the family 
out of ‘Guy's Mug.’ 


HOW I LOST MY WHISKERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘T)? you object to smoking, sir?’ 

This I asked in my blandest man- 
ner of an old gentleman who sat, with 
his face hidden by a newspaper, oppo- 
site to me ina railway carriage. 

All the seats in the carriage were 
filled ; I and four others were on our 
way from Cambridge to enjoy the 
Christmas vacation. Our spirits were 
high, for there is a delight in banishing 
for a time all thoughts of conic sections, 
Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ and the little-go, 
and entertaining, in exchange, visions 
of ‘hops,’ skating parties, and all the 


orgies which every right-minded family 
hold at this season in honour of King 
Christmas. 

But I must introduce you to my 
chums, for chums we were, although 
our tastes did not all lie in the same 
direction. Jack Stirrup is (or rather 
was at that period) a riding and hunting 
man, and was not unfrequently to be 
seen at Newmarket; Stretcher, on the 
other hand, loved boating, and pre- 
ferred the sight of a well-developed 
biceps to that of the best bred hunter, 
and would often remark to Jack, ‘ How 
on earth you can say that you would 
rather see the “Two Thousand” than 
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the “Time-race” in the “Colquhoun 
Sculls,” I cannot for the life of me make 
out.’ Edwards was a poor and reading 
man, but whose wit and talents rendered 
him a universal favourite; whilst 
Davies was a rich, open-handed, good- 
hearted fellow as ever lived. For my 
own part, I do not think I had any well- 
defined peculiarity, but did a little of 
everything. I read a little, rowed a 
little, hunted a little, had a fair income 
~—in short, if I had any characteristic at 
all, it was a love of laziness and practi- 
“ee 

e congratulated ourselves in getting 
a carriage to ourselves (with the exce’ 
tion of the old gentleman I have canal, 


for we intended to keep out the cold, 
and beguile our journey with sundry 
pipes and cigars. We had our cases 
out, and were preparing to light up, as 
a matter of course, when we were 
astonished by my vis-a-vis dashing away 
the newspaper which had hidden his 
fi 


ace, 

*Do I object to smoking? Yes, sir, 
I do object! I object very strongly, 
sir! and beg that you will instantly 
replace your cigars in your pockets. 
I insist on having no smoking in this 
carriage |’ 

We looked aghast at this sudden 
burst of old-gentlemanly wrath. 

* Might I ask if you intend travelling 
far on this line, sir ?’ inquired Edwards, 
in his comically-polite tone. 

‘What is that to you, sir? What 
business is it of yours where I am going 

5s 


‘I merely wished to suggest, in case 
of your travelling far, that, pleasing and 
delightful as it would be for us to enjoy 
your agreeable society, yet, neverthe- 
less, we would try to the loss, 
should you prefer to change carriages at 
the next station.’ 

‘No doubt you would wish to get rid 
of me; but no, sir! I do not move my 
seat, and the first one that smokes I 
report to the guard.’ 

‘In that case, I fear we shall be 
obliged, painful though it be, to tear 
ourselves away,’ I said, as we drew up 
at a small station. 

Fortunately we found the next com- 
partment empty, and as we started 
again we pulled out our cigar-cases, this 
time to light their contents. 

‘The old boy has certainly got out of 
bed the wrong side this morning,’ said I, 
puffing away. 

‘Or has made a mistake in his betting- 
book,’ remarked my sporting friend. 
‘We'll give him a benefit now, at any 
rate; I vote we take it in turns to puff 
smoke through the lamp-hole. Let's 


look ‘at him; ha! cooled down a little, 
is about to compose himself to sleep. 
I'll trouble you for his nightcap; 
come and look at it, Fred.’ 

I did so, and roared on seeing a red, 
woven cap of conical shape, which 
added very considerably to the irascity of 
the wearer's features. 

With perseverance which deserved 
a better cause, we each made a tube 
of paper, and putting the end through 
the lamp-hole, took our turn at ‘smoking 
him out;’ and I blush as I now think 
how heartily we enjoyed the enraged 
state in which he up and down 
the empty carriage, like a tiger. 

The next time we stopped, however, 
the guard put his head into our carriage 
window and said, with a wink— 

*Gentl'm in next com mt com- 
plains of your smoking, sir.’ 

‘Smoking !’ we exclaimed, with mock 
indignation. ‘Do we look as though 
we'd been smoking? What nonsense!’ 
and added in a mysterious manner, 
* You see there’s one vacant seat; of 
course we’re not going to tell tales of 
the man who occupied that.’ 

‘ All right !’ said the guard, laughing, 
‘I wasn’t born yesterday.’ And after a 
slightly po ney ek transaction of a 

uniary nature, left us in . 
PeThe a, which had teen falling 
heavily all day, now lay thick all 
around. Our eyes ached again, as 
we looked out of the window (which 
was itself all frosted over), on to the 
dazzling snow which covered all the 
landscape; and as we stamped our feet 
on the floor of the carriage, we began 
heartily to wish ourselves at our jour- 
ney’s end, and by the fireside. 4 


*Halloo! what are we stopping for 
now? I wonder whether we're going 
to do an upset, or anything exciting of 
that kind,’ said Davies, looking out of 
the window. ‘I don't see a train any- 
where that we can have a friendly col- 
lision with.’ 

‘Get out here, gentlemen,’ said the 
guard, passing the window; ‘ the line 
is snowed up, and we shall have to wait 
till it is clear.’ 

The grumbling which this pleasant 
announcement caused was immediately 
stopped by our hearing the voice of 
our disagreeable companion in the next 
compartment. 

‘Line snowed up, is it? said that 
gentleman, trying to appear calm in his 
fury, ‘and we get out here? Oh! and 
do you suppose I am quietly going to 
submit to this? The line ought to have 
been cleared ready for us. I shall bring 
an action.’ 
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ba sir !’ I said, ‘ how on earth could 


“Might I request to know who spoke 
to you, sir? I consider your remark 
an interference peel imperti- 
nence.” 

This was a little too bad, and I turned 
to Jack and whispered that we would 
devise some plan of giving our friend a 
lesson demonstrative of the evils attend- 
ing bad temper at Christmas time. 

We were fortunately stopped at a 
distance of only two hundred yards 
from a station; but a very poor station 
it was, without any waiting-room or re- 
freshment-rooms, 

The station-master, who was a plea- 
sant sort of fellow, said we should have 
to wait but a couple of hours, and gave 
us a room, where we made the best of a 
bad job, and having sent for some beer 
from the nearest ‘ public,’ became, as 
Edwards mathematically observed, ap- 
proximately happy. The old gentle- 
man, however, had not yet vented all his 
wrath, but kept on anathematizing the 
snow and the railway people at inter- 
vals, After we had warmed ourselves, 
Stretcher pro that we should have 
some songs ; but as no one volunteered, 
I suggested that we should get on our 
way sooner if we all went out and 
helped to clear away the snow from the 
line. To this all agreed (with the ex- 
ception of our amiable friend, of 
course). 

We had worked away manly for 
about an hour, and were congratulating 
ourselves on being able to start again, 
when Jack came running up with a 
very pleased expression of countenance, 
and as he tapped me on the shoulder, I 
remembered that he had not been with 
us for the last half-hour. 

‘ Fred,’ he said, ‘I've an idea.’ 

‘Keep it then,’ I replied, ‘ for it is so 
rare a commodity with you, that I would 
not deprive you of it for the world.’ 

‘Don’t chaff, and I'll tell you all 
about it. I went up into the room at 
the station just now, and found our 
friend, the old boy, fast asleep in his 
chair, completely collapsed under the 
soporific of the fire, and a glass 
of brandy-and-water. I immediately 
ran into the village and bought these,’ 
he said, showing me a handful of 
screws, a gimlet, and a screwdriver. 

‘What in the name of everything 
ridiculous do you want these for?’ I 
asked 


‘Don't you see? we shall be uble to 
start again directly, now that the line 
is clear; we meanwhile run up stairs, 
and screw the old gentleman firmly into 
the room—the train goes on—we are re- 


venged for his surly behaviour to us, 
and he will then learn that “ old 
tlemen should not be ill-tempe at 
Christmas time.”’ 

‘Capital!’ I said, always ready to 
fall in with a practical joke ; ‘let us be 
off at once.’ 

We certainly found the old gentle- 
man in as Morphean a torpor as we 
could wish. His feet were propped up 
on a chair, whilst his boots were drying, 
and he was breathing with his mouth 
wide open, in a rather apoplectic man- 
ner. 

‘Shall I put a snowball into each of 
his boots ?’ I said. 

‘No! that would be too much of a 
good thing, but Ill tell you what 
you shall do; you're rather a swell 
at drawing, aren't you? I'll just 
burn the end of that beer-bottle cork, 
and , you shall artistically adorn his 
face 


‘That is splendid,’ he whispered, as 
I finished off with giving him a 
moustache, which turned up in a face- 
tious manner. ‘ Just move that looking- 
glass, and put it so that he may admire 
himself directly he wakes ; and now let 
us be off.’ 

‘We walked on tiptoe to the door. 
The hinges began to creak; and cold as 
the weather was, a faint perspiration 
began to develop itself on my forehead, 
as I noticed the old gentleman move in 
his chair; it was, however, only to turn 
his head on to the other shoulder, and 
we closed the door in safety. 

‘Give me the screws quick,’ I said, 
‘and go to the bottom of the stairs and 
prevent any one coming up.’ 

I bored hole after hole as noiselessly 
as I could, and having made the door 
as fast as eight good screws would make 
it, I ran down stairs and whispered ‘ All 
right!’ 

‘Is there a gentleman up-stairs, sir?’ 
said the station-master, walking towards 
us. ‘He asked me to wake him in time 
for the train, and it is just ready to 

0.” 
. ‘Oh! he won’t like to be disturbed 
till the last moment, you may be sure,’ 
said Jack. ‘By-the-by, I wished to 
talk to you of a plan by which I think 
your station might be much improved.’ 

Now architecture happened to be 
one of the station-masters hobbies, and 
they were soon deep in discussion. I 
beat a hasty retreat to the guard, and 
producing a sovereign, said— 

‘If you get us off in five minutes 
from now, waiting for no one, and ring 
your bell at the very last minute, this is 

ours.” 

‘ All right, sir! the luggage is all in, 
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and most of the passengers. Take your 
seats. Going on!’ he shouted, whilst I 
stood with my watch in hand. 

‘ One minute left! Ring the bell now!’ 
I said. ‘If they undo those screws in 
one, or even five minutes, I'll eat them.’ 

We jumped intoa carriage, the guard 
gave the final whistle, and the train 
moved slowly on. We anxiously 
watched the result of our plot, with our 
heads out of window. After waiting 
one or two minutes, we noticed a figure 
gesticulating at the station window. 
The train then passed into a deep cut- 
ting, and we lost sight of it. 


CHAPTER II. 


I think I have forgotten to say that 
I was going to spend the Christmas 
with a college friend. He had gone 
down a few days before, and had pro- 
mised to meet me at C—— station. 

You may imagine that I was not sorry 
to find myself arrived there, nor yet to 
see my friend Tom stamping his feet 
on the platform, no doubt thoroughly 
tired of waiting for the train. As he 
drove me up, he began talking of the 
different arrangements he had made for 
our mutual amusement. ‘To-morrow,’ 
he said, ‘I’ve set aside for a skating 
party; I have had the pond in the park 
swept, and invited all “ les jeunes demoi- 
selles” within reach, and as they have 
all accepted, it will give you a very fair 
idea of our “native” beauty.’ 

Now, of all jolly things in the world, 
I think a skating party is the jolliest. 
Tom says that I am fond of showing my 
skating off; but I deny that this has 
anything to do with it. In the first 
place, the frosty weather (and the 
mulled claret) inducé high spirits ;— 
then there are the tumbles to laugh 
at, and the ladies’ skates to strap on 
(which last, in my own mind, is not 
the least pleasant part of the entertain- 


ment). 

We had by this time reached the 
house, and, after having accomplished 
our toilettes, Tom took me into the 
drawing-room. 

‘The guv'nor isn’t at home; but let 
me introduce you to my sister Minnie.’ 

Miss Minnie rose, and held out her 
hand at once, but, for my own part, I 
was too dumfounded to utter a single 
word. I am told that I am far from 
eloquent when describing female beauty, 
so I will not attempt it here ; but I must 
say that I had never, and have never 
since, seen such a pretty and me 
fuce. When dinner was announced, 
however, I had recovered my equa- 
vimity sufficiently to offer her my arm, 


and after a short time we got to know 
one another thoroughly. 

The dinner (perhaps it may have 
been the port wine) had opened my 
heart, and when we removed to Tom's 
sanctum to smoke (where, by-the-by, 
Miss Minnie insisted on joining us, 
saying that she ‘liked the smell of to- 
bacco, and found it so dull by her- 
self’), I began to relate my adventures 
with the old gentleman. 

Peal after peal of laughter arose as 
I proceeded with my narrative. I 
warmed with my subject, quite out- 
doing myself in the description of the 
old gentleman's angry face and his irate 
behaviour. 

‘Here!’ I said, in triumph, ‘ is my 
trophy !'"—and I held out the nightcap. 

Never shall I forget that moment— 
brother and sister stared at it for one 
second, and then Tom, looking vacantly 
at me, immediately went into an hys- 
terical fit of laughter. His face began 
to grow quite black, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

My face presented anything but a 
laughing appearance, for I was struck 
with amazement at this behaviour. At 
last, with what little breath he had left, 
he managed to get out the words— 

* It’s—the—guy—nor’s—night—cap!’ 

As he said this he pointed to a small 
label inside the cap, which I had not 
noticed before, and there, sure enough, 
were the words 


T. Grumblethorp, Esq., 
Grumblethorp Hall. 


Reader, have you ever wished the 
earth to open and swallow you up? 
How heartily did I wish it at that mo- 
ment. I saw the whole affair at a 
glance ;—I had been playing a prac- 
tical joke upon the gentleman in whose 
house I was sitting, and had been de- 
scribing him in the most ridiculous 
light to his daughter. How I hated 
Tom for laughing (his sister was nearly 
as bad, by-the-way), whilst I sat turn- 
ing alternately red and pale, considering 
what on earth was to be done. At this 
moment a servant entered the room. 

‘A telegram for Miss Grumblethorp.’ 

She hastily looked over it, and then 
read it aloud to us:— 

* Shall = by the po od to-morrow 
morning. Some young apes have 
played a practical joke, and caused me 
to miss the last train to-night.’ 

At last I found words. ‘Tom,’ I 
said, ‘I must fly. Miss Grumblethorp, 
; cannot sufficiently apologize to you 
ior——’ 

‘Oh! you need not apologize to me, 
nor must you go either. Tom, you 
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must devise some escape out of the 
dilemma.’ 

‘It would certainly never do for the 
governor to recognize you; he’d never 
forgive you, and would cut me off with a 
shilling, Oh! I have it;—I sentence 
you, in punishment, to cut off those 
whiskers and moustache—he'll never 
know you then.’ 

* Never!’ I said, with determination. 
‘I’m not a vain man, but I will never 
voluntarily make a fright of myself.’ 

*Oh! [m sure you'd look much 
better without them,’ said Miss Grum- 
blethorp ; ‘besides, remember the 
skating party to-morrow; I want you 
to teach me so much. You really 
must not go.’ 

I was not proof against this. The 
adorable Miss Minnie actually wishing 
me to stay! Again, I recollected that 
I had no other invitation for Christmas, 
and all my family were spending the 
winter abroad. nder these circum- 
stances, I determined to risk all, and 
stay where I was sure to enjoy myself. 

Next morning I rose early, had a 
‘clean shave,’ and borrowed a pair of 
light-blue spectacles. When I met 
Miss Grumblethorp on my way to 
breakfast, she declared. the disguise was 
capital, telling me, at the same time, 
that her father had arrived, and was in 


the breakfast-room. I was formally in- 

troduced, and by the way that he re- 

ceived me it was evident he had not 
me in the least. 

* Always glad to see ‘Tom’s friends,’ 
said the old boy, in quite a cheerful 
tone. ‘Thank goodness he doesn’t 
choose for companions such puppies as’ 
those who insulted me yesterday. 
wonder whether they consider them- 
selves gentlemen ?” 

In this strain he continued to talk all 
breakfast-time, whilst I answered with 

rfect gravity, not daring to look at 

linnie, for I felt sure she was enjoying 
the joke. 

My story is nearly over. I enjoyed 
the skating party thoroughly, for I spent 
most of the day in teaching Minnie. 
I also accompanied her the next 


evening to a ball, where I found she 
could move much more quickly and 
gracefully than on the ice. 

~ * * - 


I am now married; and though I 
have since grown my whiskers, yet my 
father-in-law has never suspected that 
I was ‘ the young jackanapes that made 
him late for the train’ (he has never 
mentioned the burnt-cork business), and 
has always been so kind to me that I 
have heartily repented of it. 

K. N. 


DID I OFFEND ? 


DR I offend? Pretty cousin, believe me, 

Nothing on earth could be half so provoking ; 

Nothing on earth, pretty cousin, would grieve me 
Nearly so deeply. But say, are you joking? 


All very well, as a ne to pretend :— 


Tell me sincerely, 
Only a kiss! 


ough ; did I offend? 


Is it wrong to make merry 


Just at the merriest season of seasons ? 

Take the cold weather—the lips—and the berry ;— 
Not as excuses, but only as reasons. 

Mistletoe, Christmas, and Beauty befriend 


Sinners, if I be one. 


Did I offend ? 


Kisses, of course, I shall have by the dozen ; 
Kisses—but not of the kind that I value; 
Not like the kiss of just now, pretty cousin. 
Shall you forget it ?—Oh, answer me, shall you? 
Ere you forget it you must condescend 
Frankly to answer me ; did I offend ? 


What are our games, and our gifts, and our dinner; 
What are our mistletve-boughs and our holly ? 

How—f I sneak through the day like a sinner— 
How can tlie ‘ festive occasion * be jolly ? 

ee my fears and my doubts at an end : 

Look in my face, cousin.—Did I offend ? 


Hewry §. Leton. 
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MY CHRISTMAS BOX. 


ig years ago, in my round-jacket 
days, there was an oft-told story 
popular among schoolboys, of a certain 
Frenchman who came across the British 
Channel on a visit to this country, and 
whose limited acquaintance with our 
language, added to a combination of cir- 
cumstances which I will not attempt to 
detail, led him to rashly infer that half 
the English vocabulary was represented 
by the word Box. The intelligent 
foreigner used to be described as riding 
on the front outside seat of a mail coach, 
which I need scarcely say his fellow-pas- 
oo called the ‘box’ seat. He 
chances to inquire the purpose of a 
little cockney habitation perched upon 
the hill-side, and is told that it is a 
shooting-boz. He marvels at a few 
quaintly clipped trees standing within 
a cottage paling, and the driver straight- 
way informs him that they are bozx-trees. 
By-and-by as they drive through a vil- 
lage two urchins are seen at fisticuffs, 
*Que diable! vat 
sport tliere?’ ‘What, 
those little chaps fighting? C'est le 
boxe, Mossoo; English art of self-defence, 
yous savez!’ Just as they turn a corner 
in the road there is a shout from some 
rustics behind. The guard looks round 
—the driver oe up. Something has 
fallen from the suattie, ‘Ah tenez! 
cest donc une valiseo——? &c. &c. 
[Here we may suppose some ten minutes 
of lively prattle on the part of Mossoo]. 
‘What is it, Bill?” cries Mr. Flickster, 
ing at the ribbons. ‘Only a darned 
old tumbled off.’ ‘ Box again! Mon 
Dieu!’ ejaculates the foreigner, and 
once more the wheels are trundling 
onwards. 


Well, I won’t pursue the story to its 
or describe how this unhappy 
was driven to the verge of 
madness by the constant repetition of a 
— which kept on turning u 
with the pertinacity of a recurring deci- 
mal. ‘The trath is, the anecdote is a 
long one, and judged by the 
‘ t of maturer years is not calculated 
inspire any but very young ladies 
and — with merriment. I have 
; y alluded to it as the only one out 
‘of my famous repertoire (six is my 
Average at every dinner party, with, 
) ™y a couple more for the ladies up- 
stairs)—the only one which would form 
a a riate introduction to this 
“article, give the reader a sly hint 
- that a Christmas-box mag he & tex 
_ More senses than one. 
__ The truth is it was a real box—not a 
VOL. X.—CHRISTMAS NO, 


new half-crown slipped into the palm 
of a twopenny postman as he stands 
shivering with a blue nose at your hall- 
door; nor a five-shilling piece, 
with a curtsey by Betty the housemaid ; 
no, nor that bright, yellow sovereign 
which Master Dick annually expects 
from his godpapa on New Year’s Day, 
but a box in the sternest and most 
material signification of the word, #.e. a 
box with a lid and hinges, lock and key, 
manufactured, as I have every reason: 
to believe, by those eminent stationers 
and ing-case makers, Messrs. Par- 
megiano and Giotto, of Oxford Street. 
And a mighty pretty little box it was, 
to be sure, covered with brown morocco 


-leather outside, and overlaid with cu- 


riously wrought brass corner-plates and 
escutcheons, lined internally with blue 
silk. There was my name and crest, if 
you please, underneath the handle, and 
everything about it as complete as need 
be 


Now, how came I, a wretched young 
bachelor, living in dingy chambers, with 
just sufficient furniture about me for 
comfort and nothing more—who light 
myself to bed with an eighteen-penny 
candlestick, and brew my souchong in 
Britannia metal—how happened it, I 
say, that I fell into possession of such a 
dandified and elegant article of house- 
hold use ? 

The answer is simple enough. It 
was given tome. So far so good. But 
by whom? Evidently by no one of my 
own sex. Such luxurious souvenirs are 
not exchanged by whiskered friends. 
No; it wasa pledge of affection from my 
lovely and let me say at once) un- 
married cousins, Rose and Laura Win- 
some, who had despatched it from Holly- 
gate per Great Western Railway train 
(this side upwards, to be kept dry), so 
that it arrived one CLristmas Eve by 
parcels delivery; and I perfectly re- 
member Mrs. Kinahan, my worthy but 
too-often-inebriated laundress, bringing, 
it in triumphantly, under a false impree- 
sion that it was a Stilton cheese, and 
possibly (for my cupboard lock is fre- 
quently out of repair) in the fond be- 
lief that before long some of it might 
fall to her share. I recollect being 
requested to sign my autograph in a 
sort of ledger, by way of acknowledging 
the receipt of my parcel from the G. W. 
R. Company, and, at last, examining its 
contents. ead": 

Those dear girls (Heaven vleas “em [) 
had written me a joint letter to say how 
sorry they were that I was prevented 

D 
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from paying my usual visit to Holly- © 


gate that winter; wanted to know 
whether I remembered the fun we all 
had last Christmas Eve (didn’t I!), but 
had no doubt I should enjey myself as 
much, if not more, where I was going 
(&c. &c., with a great many notes of 
admiration, and every other word under- 
lined). Finally, I was asked to accept 
their best wishes for the season, toge- 
ther with the accompanying little sou- 
venir, which they hoped I should like. 
It was mamma’s choice. She bought it 
at Exeter, and the Rev. Minton Tyler, 
their new curate, said it was very pretty 
and quite medizval—{and he ought to 
know, you know, because his brother is 
a member of the Oxbridge Antiquarian 
Society)—I should find the key wrapped 
in a bit of silver paper inside, &c. Xe. 

All very well; but what in the name 
of fortune was I to do with my box? 
To what possible use could I put it? I 
couldn’t use it as a glove box, for I 
don’t keep light kids on stock. I 
couldn’t use it as a cigar-box, for that 
would have been—so to —desecra- 
tion. I couldn’t use it as a jewel-box, 
for I hadn’t any jewellery. At last a 
brilliant idea occurred to me. I would 
turn it into a cash-box. It is true that 
I had very little to deposit in the way 
of actual specie, but there was a certain 
advantage in that fact, for the box 
would thus have an time of it, and 
be put to less wear and tear. Besides, 
I was in possession of a score or two 
of letters from well, perhaps, from 
one of my cousins, which had long lain 
ignobly in the drawer cf my wardrobe. 
I determined that they should be hence- 
forth enshrined, with due dignity, in my 
new cash-box, and that where my treasure 
was, there should my heart be also. 

Well, I penned a letter full of grati- 
tude to the Misses Winsome, deposited 
their present in my bureau, packed up 
my traps, and went down to Grimwood 
Hall, a short distance from London, to 
spend Christmas. I didn’t stay there 
long. The fact is that Grimwood is 
not like Hollygate. My host and hostess 
were very kind, and I had a little hunt- 
ing and a little dancing, and a great 
deal of dining, but all the time I could 
not help thinking that I should have 
been ten times as jolly at Hollygate— 
walking out with the girls—helping 
them to decorate the church for Christ- 
mas Day under the Rev. Minton Tyler’s 
superintendence—to say nothing of tyin 
up the mistletoe bough in that dear ol 
oak-panelled dining-room. However, 
it couldn’t be helped, and so I made the 
best of it, and came back to town just in 
time for the pantomimes, 


Well; I went to a pantomime, and 
enjoyed myself as I always do on 
such occasions. My old friend, Dick 
Dewberry, called for me one even- 
ing, and we both went oft together, 
taking a chop at the Rainbow en 
route, and winding up with a Welsh 
rarebit at Evans’s. Those to whom the 
domestic economy of life in chambers 
is familiar, well know how much a 
bachelor thus lodged lies at the mercy 
of his laundress. An Englishman's 
house is said to be his castle, and on the 
same principle any young fellow who 
sports his oak ought to escape all in- 
trusion from the outside world. But 
there is one grim invader of our second- 
floor sanctuaries whom neither bolt nor 
bar can exclude. Mrs. Kinahan had a 
duplicate of my door-key, and came in 
and out when she liked. ing per- 
fectly aware of this fact, and also that 
she was a lady of a very inquiring tum 
of mind, I was in the habit of locking 
up an old-fashioned bureau, where I 
kept a few knicknacks, old letters, &c., 
whenever I left my chambers. It so 
happened, however, that on the evening 
in question I left it unlocked, and it 
also happened that I had chosen it 
some days before as the repository for 
my cousins’ present. I came home 
rather tired from the theatre and went 
to bed at once. But the next morning, 
having occasion to go to this bureau, I 
discovered, to my great astonishment and 
indignation, that the ‘Christmas-box’ 
had disappeared. My first hope was 
that I had overlooked it. I might have 
left it in some drawer or shelf in the 
upper part of the bureau. I rummaged 
every corner hastily, and finding no 
trace of the box summoned Mrs. Kina- 
han and told her what had happened. 

She began in the usual way by re- 
marking, as if it were a peculiar trait 
in her disposition, that she scorned 
a thief; that if I had lost anythink in 
the house, why, of course, in the house it 
must be; that no other gents had ever 
made a sim’lar complaint ; that she had 
been in the charing line twenty-sivin 
yas come Lady Day; and that the 

reath of calomel had never reached 
her yet, which of course it was as un- 
pleasant to her as it was to me, and 
would I please to try and recolleck 
when I see it last. 

‘Why yesterday afternoon, before I 
went out, said I. ‘Has any one but 
yourself been in the room since ?" 

‘Not a livink soul !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Kinahan, emphatically. 

‘ Quite sure of that?” 

‘Mr. Easel,’ remarked my laundress, 
laying her hand upon a brown Holland 
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etomacher, ‘if I was never to move from 
this here spot again. I——lor, there 
now—I declare I never thought of that,’ 
said she, suddenly interrupting her- 
self, 

* Never thought of what?’ said I. 

‘Why, the sweeps!’ 

‘Sweeps, I said, in some amazement 
— what sweeps ?” 

‘Why, they sweeps as como early 
‘this morning to do your and Mr. Mug- 
well’s chimbleys.’ 

*You don’t mean to say you allowed 
any strange man to be in this room 
alone?’ I asked. 

‘Alone. Oh dear no, sir. I was in 
the room the whole of the time—except- 
ing, as you may say, ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, while I went down 
to Mr. Mugwell’s rooms to look after 
the other sweep, which both are highly 

table men, for I know the sister- 
in-law of one of them is acquainted 
with Mrs. Sutcliffe, who sits under the 
same minister with me at Sarum chapel.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said I, not quite seeing 
what Mrs. Sutcliffe’s theological con- 
victions had to do with the question. 
*Well, and so you left this fellow here 
by himself for ten minutes or a quarter 

an hour? 

‘ There or thereabouts, sir,’ said Mrs, 
K., smoothing down her apron with 

t complacency. 

eThen ahew = to tell you, Mrs. 
Kinahan, that you acted like an idiot— 
that I shall at once put the matter in 
the hands of the police—and that I have 
to request you to wait here until my 
return,’ said I, hastily snatching up my 
hat. 


‘As you p—p—please, sir,’ stam- 
mered Mrs. K.,‘ but I put it to you, 
Mr. Easel, how could any one go for 
to suppose that, in a matter of ten 
minutes, which it were not more, and 
him being own brother-in-law to a 
friend of Mrs. Sutcliffa——’ 

‘Oh, confound Mrs, Sutcliffe,’ said I, 
rushing down stairs, and having hailed 
a Hansom cab, I jumped in and drove 
to the nearest police-station. 

I don’t know whether it may be de- 
tived from early associations, and that 
undefined but abiding terror of the 
Force with which my ancient nurse, 
Sairey-Jane, to imbue my 
—_— mind, but if, at the age of six, 

laboured under an impression that the 


strong arm of the law could at any time 
be brought to bear on little boys who 
smeared their pinafores, resisted the 
painful but salutary application of the 
small-tooth comb, or declined to go to 
bed at eight o’clock—if I mistook cer- 
tain gallant attentions which X 22 was 


in the habit of paying my attendant for 
an anxiety concerning my moral bear- 
ing in regard to Sundays, these delusions 
have not been without their influence 
in after life. To this day, a policeman 
in the public discharge of his duty is 
in my eyes.a being of no ordinary im- 
portance, and I experience an uncom- 
fortable sensation of extra responsibility 
whenever I enter a station-house. Could 
those blue-coated gentlemen read the 
history of your life up to the present 
moment—were they aware of all the 
secret imaginings of your heart—did 
they know, for instance, the extent of 
your balance at the banker’s—your 
notions on apos‘olical succession—or 
how you caught that cold by walking 
up and down a certain street of Mayfair 
the other night with your eyes sadly 
fixed upon a certain lighted window of 
a certain house? Supposing all these 
particulars, I say, to have been investi- 
gated by X 22—imagine that he has 
taken stock of your movements and 
dotted down his estimate of your gene- 
ral character in his pocket-book— 
shouldn’t you fee] somewhat uncomfort- 
able in his presence? Can’t you fancy 
him coming up, touching you gently on 
the shoulder, and telling you you're 
* wanted ?” 

Some vague apprehension of this sort 
always haunts me at a police-court. I 
feel desirous of explaining at once to 
those lynx-eyed, sturdy servants of jus- 
tice that, in spite of all my short- 
comings and thriftless moments, I am 
not the man who committed the Water- 
loo Bridge murder; that I really had 
nothing to do with that robbery of 
plate in Little Bullion Street; and as 
for the young lady with fair and blue 
eyes, age nineteen, who left her home 
clad in a striped silk dress, white chip 
bonnet, and black lace shawl, with a 
strawberry mark under her right ear, 
I know no more of her present destina- 
tion than her disconsolate t aunt, 
from whose house she eloped. 7 

When the inspector of the X + Y 
division had listened to the complaint 
of a small greengrocer who wanted to 
take out a summons against his wife for 
giving him a black eye, and had pre- 
scribed a cool retreat in the adjoining 
cell for a red-haired youth who ap- 
peared to be impertineutly drunk, he 
turned to me with stern politeness, and 
dipping his pen afresh in the ink before 
him, inquired my business. I told him 
in as few words as possible what had 
happened. 

* Was there much money in the box ?’ 
he asked, when I had made an end of 
my story. 

D2 
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‘Only two or three sovereigns and 
some silver,’ I said, ‘ but that’s not so 
much consequence to me as—as—’ 

‘As what, sir?’ said the inspector, 
blandly. 

‘Why, the fact is,’ I added, with a 
sudden consciousness that I was getting 
rather red in the face, ‘ the fact is there 
was a bundle of letters which F 

* Quite so, sir,’ said the inspector 
(who seemed to see through the whole 
thing in that short space of time 
familiarly known as a jiffey), ‘and 
— like to get ’em again, I suppose. 

ell, Mr. Easel, I'll see what can be 
done for you. It’s a detective’s job, 
that’s what it is. Now, I’ve got a very 
sharp officer here, name of McNabb, 
just the man to find out all about it. 
Here! you chaps over there. Seen any- 
thing of McNabb this morning ?” 

‘He was here about half an hour 
ago, sir, but I think he’s gone home to 
dinner,’ was the answer. 

‘Well, one of you just step up and 
tell him to come down here to me as 
soon as he can.’ 

The messenger set off on his errand, 
and being assured by the inspector that 
Mr. McNabb would sogn follow me, I 
returned to my chambérs to await his 
arrival. I had never been brought face 
to face with a detective before, and 
having heard wondrous stories of their 
sagacity and indefatigable zeal, pre- 
pared myself for a great display of both 
qualities. I felt, therefore, slightly dis- 
appointed when Mr. McNabb arrived to 
find him a very ordinary-looking man 
with a benevolent, easy-going sort of ex- 
pression, as if he looked upon his calling 
in the light of a good practical joke 
which had never been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

e asked me to repeat what I had 
already told the inspector, and made 
— inquiries as to the character of 
Mrs. Kinahan, on which I felt bound 

. to reveal her partiality for Jamaica 
rum (though, to do her justice, she 
never indulged in that cordial as long 
as she could get at my cognac). I also 
mentioned a chronic absorption of pence, 
which I had observed whenever I left 
them on the mantelpiece, and espe- 
cially commented on Mrs. K.’s insatia- 
ble appetite for manuscript literature, 
particularly when it took the form of 
private correspondence. 

Mr. McNabb received this informa- 
tion with a benevolent smile, and gave 
me to understand that there was nothing 
of an important or exceptional character 
about these phenomena. He added, 
however, that it would be advisable, for 
certain reasons of his own, to have a 


private interview with my laundress at 
once. I therefore called Mrs. K. (who 
had lingered at the top of the stairs 
improvising fictitious corkscrews out of 
the corners of her apron), and sent her 
into my study, where she remained 
closeted with Mr. McNabb for the 
space of ten minutes, At the end of 
that time Mrs. K., still engaged in the 
manufacture of corkscrews, larger and 
more feeble than before, came out, and 
I joined the detective, whose counte- 
nance instantly assumed a significant 
but placid expression. 

* Well, sir,’ said he, shutting the door, 
and looking carefully round the studio 
—as if my lay figure couldn’t keep a 
secret,—‘ well, sir, I think there's little 
doubt what’s at the bottom of this here 
business.’ 

‘ Sharp fellow !’ I thought; ‘found it 
all out already.’ 

‘It's my opinion,’ continued the 
McNabb slowly, and with great aplomb 
—‘it’s my opinion, sir, that it was the 
sweep as done it.’ 

This conclusion seemed to my mini 
80 excessively obvious that I was some- 
what surprised at its being announced 
in such an oracular manner. 

* Your laundress,’ added the detective, 
‘who appears to me a most respectable 
person, and as for a drop now and then 
why you know they all wil have it, 
Mr. Easel,—your laundress, sir, tells 
me that she left this man some ten 
minutes or more in your room—andI 
believe her, sir—I think, when she says 
that, that she’s telling the truth, Mr. 
Easel.’ 

*I haven’t a doubt of it,’ said I; ‘but 
what then?’ 

‘Well, sir, I shall make it my busi- 
ness to verify that statement by ir 
quiring from private sources into the 
character of Mrs. K., and I shall find out 
all about her, sir, from a child up’ard, 
as you'll see.’ 

‘Very good,’ said I, ‘ but with regard 
to the sweep ?’ 

‘With regard to the sweep, sir,’ said 
the McNabb, with a determined air, ‘I 
propose to go at once to his lodgings 
and see what's to be got out of him. 
Mrs. Kinahan told me where ‘he lives, 
and I've took down the address.’ 

‘Shall I come with you? I asked. 

‘ Why, p’r’aps it would be as well, sit, 
said Mr. McNabb, taking up his hat; 
‘only keep in the background till I’ve 
spoke to him, if you please.’ 

It was only a couple of minutes’ walk 
to the house in which Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
friend's brother-in-law lived. We 
it in a little dirty street, half of whieh 
had been converted into shops d 
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chiefly to the sale of coals and green- 
grocery, with here and there a news- 
yendor and tobacconist’s, or a small 
establishment for the repair of broken 


crockery. 

* No. 42, I think?’ said Mr. McNabb, 
surveying the house in question with a 
professional eye. The ground-floor was 
occupied by a marine store dealer. On 
the upper — was exhibited a panel 
picture of a yellow rack or other instru- 
ment of torture on a blue ground, with 
the dubious inscription, ‘ MANGLine 
DONE HERE,’ appended below. The 


sa any in the basement floor. Mrs. 
Ki 
M 


an had given us the address. 

r. McNabb, having made in his 
own mind what the doctors call a rapid 
diagnosis of the external aspect of 
affairs, and desiring me to wait outside, 
forthwith entered the house by its open 
door, and descended what are generally 
called the kitchen stairs, but which, in 
this instance, led to fhe sweep’s apart- 
ments. After a short interval I could 
hear that a violent altercation was going 
on downstairs, and, indeed, as I was 
standing close to the area railings, some 
very emphatic adjectives and substan- 
tives reached my ear through the open 
window below. In the meantime Mr. 
McNabb had been joined by a member 
of the regular Force, who, seeing a de- 
tective enter the house, came to the 
conclusion that something was ‘ up,’ and 
went to offer his assistance. 

In about half an hour they came out, 
the McNabb looking somewhat hot and 
flustered, as if he had been engaged in 
a scuffle, which, indeed, turned out to be 
the case. It appeared that, on entering 
the premises he had at once charged the 
sweep with the robbery and stated his 
intention of searching the rooms. ‘To 
this proceeding Mr. Tozer (who was in 
a very beery state) expressed an objec- 
tion by charging at him with a broom, 
on which the detective was under the 
painful necessity of knocking him down 
there and then. This little ceremony 
being concluded, the McNabb, backed 
by professional assistance, carried out 
his original purpose amidst a volley of 
loud and unpleasant ejaculations on the 
part of the sweep, who threatened both 
the policemen with immediate vivisee- 
tion, and a series of anatomical experi- 
ments relating to their heads, hearts, 
and livers, whenever he should catch 
them alone. Not a trace, however, of 
the box or its contents was to be found. 
“And, what's more, sir,’ said the detec- 
tive, ‘it ain’t no manner of use trying to 

+ anything out of that fellow while 

’s in that state. He’s not, as you 
may say, amenable to reason now; but 


if we stop till to-morrow, when he’s 
sobered a Bit, I'll tackle him again.’ 

*In the meantime he may destroy the 
box and its contents,’ I su 4 

‘So he may, sir,’ said the detective, 
‘but then again he may not, and one 
thing is quite certain—we can’t get at 
it now.’ 

‘But you might take him into cus- 
tody, mightn't you?’ I asked. 

‘Mr. Kasel,” said the McNabb, ‘I’d 
lock him up directly if you give him in 
charge, but where would be the use of 
it? We've got nothing to go upon— 
nota scrap o’ evidence, and that’s where 
it is, you see. S’pose we took him afore 
the magistrate: well, the magistrate 
hears the case. Well, he says, “I can’t 
detain the man on sich grounds as 
these,” he says. Well, the man’s dis- 
charged, and I'm reprimanded, and 
may be you get something disagreeable 
said to you. Well, you know that ain't 
pleasant, Mr. Easel. 

There was no gainsaying this argu- 
ment, and so I agreed to wait until the 
following day, when Mr. McNabb pro- 
mised to renew his efforts, and in the 
meantime to make all possible inquiry 
regarding the sweep’s antecedents. I 
went -back to my chambers, as may be 
supposed, in no very happy frame of 
mind, reflecting on my carelessness in 
leaving my bureau uniocked, speculat- 
ing on the probable fate of my unlucky 
letters, and wondering whether I should 
ever see them again. About eight 
o'clock that evening I was sitting before 
a roaring fire, trying to console myself 
with a pipe, and brooding over my loss, 
while the snow fell heavily outside and 
drifted into the angles of my study 
window, when I was startled bya single 
rap on the knocker of my outer door. 
The weather was far too cold and 
stormy for the chance of a friendly 
bachelor visit. I expected nothing to 
be sent home for me, and altogether the 
summons took me so much by surprise, 
that I half hesitated to open the door. 
I had scarcely risen from my chair, 
however, before I heard another rap 
louder than the last, and then a succes- 
sion of very feeble ones, but all of the 
same monosyllabic character. There is 
a little space between the double doors 
of my chambers, which is quite dark at 
night, so that when I had opened them 
I was obliged to retreat a few 
before I could see who was outside. At 
first I could see nothing at all, but on 
looking more attentively I became aware 
of two red and bleary eyes which kept 
winking insensately in the darkness. 
I could see no body belonging to them, 
but a few flakes of snow dimly out- 
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lined what I presumed to be the figure 
of a man. 

* Who's there?’ I said, at last. 

No one answered, but the eyes went 
on blinking. 

* What do you want?’ I asked. 

The only reply I got this time was a 
very sudden but decided hiccup. 

‘Come in directly,’ said I, ‘or I shall 
shut the door again.’ 

At this injunction the figure moved 
slowly forwards, catching hold of the 
doorpost and wall as if to steady itself. 
At last it entered the room, and by the 
light of my reading-lamp I ascertained 
that my visitor was a short man covered 


PISS 


with soot and very tipsy. It is rash to 
jump hastily to conclusions, but it now 
me pretty clear to me who this 
gentleman was, and why he had put in 
an appearance. Moving by slow de- 
grees further into the room, and catch- 
ing hold of the back of a chair which 
swayed to and fro under his grasp, he 
smiled at me, hiccuped, smiled again, 
and then suddenly assuming an air of 
intense seriousness, drew a card out of 
his — and presented to me with a 
low bow which, in his unstable condi- 
tion, very nearly became a tumble. 
I took the card, and read as fol- 


SAM TOZER 
Practical and Theoretical Chimney-Swoeep, 
42 Little Ashton Street, 
3 doors from Rakewell Place Sandown Square. 


S. T. begs to return his respectful thanks for the liberal support "he has received, also to state 
Nothing shall be wanting on his part to give Every satisfaction having had many years Experience 
prompts him to solicit their future patronage and kind recommendation. 


All orders by Post or Otherwise thankfully received 
and punctually attended to as he attends to Business himself. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS & FLUES EFFECTUCALLY CURED 


All kinds of Chimneys Climbed and Examined for Builders 
and others if Required. 
@@ Prease To Roxe rue Sweer’s Bert. 
CAUTION—Beware of Spurious Parties loitering about the corner of Streets and calling at houses 
Tor Orders in my name. 


In case of fire, Please to hang up this Card in the Kitchen. 


‘Are you the man who swept my 
chimney this morning?’ I asked. 

*Yesh, I—I—[hic]—amsir,’ said the 
sweep. ‘ Thashmycard, country ordersh 
eet attended to,’ 

‘Then all I have to say is——’ I 

began. 
*Shtopabit Mister Easel,’ said the 
man; ‘shtop—I know what you're 
{hic} going to say, but ponmylife—I— 
really, I—I take my dick, I don’t— 
know—nothing —about—it—There |’ 

‘Sir,’ said I, ina great rage, ‘ the 
police have already-——’ 

‘Shtop a moment, Miss—mistreasel ; 
look ere now, thashwashamcoming—to,’ 
said Mr.’Tozer, beginning in a very low 
key and suddenly raising his voice into 
a shrill whisper. ‘ Look ‘ere, Mr. Easel, 
you’ve been shending per—p—perlease 
—pleasman to my ’‘ouse—pleasman 
comsh to me and [hic] asksh me about 
a box—I dunnow nothing about a box 
—I sez, I knows [hic] nothing about a 
box—pleasman sez I does; I sez I 
poesn’t, and pleasman knocks me down 


—werry ungen’lemanly thing that, Mr. 
Easel—and un—ch—christian—too, I 
call it.’ 

‘Perhaps you think so, Mr, Tozer, 
said I, ‘ but the fact is——-’ 

‘ Mistreasel, sir, you've got shervant 
—have you ashked thashervant whashe 
knows about thish box? Why not 
ashker; why come to me about the 
box? Look ’ere—I—I’ve swep chim- 
neysh hereaboush ever sinsh—ever— 
sinsh I [hic] eversinsh—— 

Here Mr. Tozer, overcome with emo- 
tion, said no more but let go the chai 
at a great risk of tumbling over, and 
holding the palm of his left hand hori- 
zontally, about a couple of feet from the 
floor, pointed at it with his right finger 
as steadily as he could. This remarka- 
ble pantomime I interpreted as an indi- 
cation of the stature he had attained at 
the commencement of his professional 
career. But even supposing this to be 
correct, and that he really had begun to 
sweep chimneys at two years old, this 
fact did not affect the question of his 
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general integrity, and so I told him, as 
politely as I could. 

‘ Verriwellsir, said he, drawing him- 
self up to his full height (about four 
feet six), and leaning against the wall 
in a heroic attitude, ‘ verrigood Mish- 
treasel—Y oulyou- - thinkigotyercashbox, 
I tell you, 'd—I dunnownothinabout 
cashbox, I nevershawcashbox in my 
life—I— -, —say—wotishacashbox ? 
Mishter I shwear I ’ave not got 
yercashbox—so help—so help my— 
intel —Gosneme 4 

At this juncture Mr. Tozer’s feet slid 
violently apart, and he was nearly 
descending to the floor in an acrobatic 
attitude, when I picked him up and 
guiding him by the shoulder, put him 
outside my room and shut the door. 
For a short interval there was a feeble 
kicking at the panel, but this gradually 
subsided, and at last I had the satisfac- 
tion to hear Mr. Tozer slowly bumping 
down stairs. 

The next morning at breakfast, while 
turning over this adventure in my mind, 
it occurred to me that so dirty a thief as 
the sweep could hardly have opened 
my bureau and taken anything out of 
it without leaving some trace of his 
handiwork behind him, I determined 
to search the place well, and sure 
enough on the under side of the shelf 
beneath which my Christmas Box was 
placed, I found a sooty smear, as if it 
had been grazed by a sleeve. This 
placed the matter beyond a doubt. 
When the detective came, he told me 
that he had made the fullest inquiry 
regarding Mrs. Kinahan, whose charac- 
ter (saving in the particular before men- 
tioned) was irreproachable; that he 
had ascertained the sweep, on the con- 
trary, to be ‘a bad lot;’ that he feared 
I should never see my papers again, but 
that he was prepared to do everything 
for me in his power, &c. &c. 

I then showed him my discovery of 
the soot-mark, in which he seemed 
much interested. ‘Most sing’lar thing, 
ped said he. ‘I thought of that yester- 


y. 

‘Thought of what?’ said I. 

‘Of looking into your bureau to see 
if he had left a mark.’ 

* But you didn’t do so,’ I observed. 

‘Well, no, Mr. Easel, I did not; but 
my intention was the same, you see. 
And all this proves to me, sir, how right 
I was in the first conclusion I come to 
in this here matter. The moment I 
heard just the outline of the case, I says 
to myself, I says, it's the sweep’as done 
it! And what’s more, sir, you may 
depend on it the sweep did do it, and 
no one else.” 


However gratifying this assurance 
might have been at an earlier stage of 
the p' ing, I felt it a little redun- 
dant now ; and therefore, while assuring 
the McNabb of my confidence in his 
penetration, I said that we had better, 
now that this point was established, 
turn our attention to the best means of 
getting the box restored. I told him 
tuat I was quite prepared to sacrifice 
the money which it contained, and even 
give a sovereign by way of douceur to 
any one who would bring back the box 
and letters. This latter proposal the 
McNabb at first opposed, saying that he 
thought it was like compounding a 
felony, and he didn’t know what the 
inspector would say ; but on my showin 
him first that I had yet made no forma 
charge against the man, and secondly, 
that if I chose to give my coat to any 
one who had previously robbed me of 
my cloak, I was not aware that the law 
could interfere to prevent my doing so, 
he seemed to see the matter in a new 
light, and promised to leave word at 
the shops in Little Ashton Street that 
I had offered a reward for the partial 
restitution of my property. 

In the afternoon of the next day I 
was honoured by another visit from 
Mr. Tozer; this time py sober, but 
wearing such a scoundrelly expression 
of deceit and assurance, that I had the 
greatest difficulty in restraining my 
wrath. He plunged at once into the 
subject, and I took care to be cautious, 

‘ Mr. Easel, sir,’ said he, making me 
a cringing sort of bow, ‘I understand 
as ’ow you've hoffered a reward for this 
here box wot’s missing.’ 

‘I have,’ said I, ‘ and if you will only 
bring it to me “4 

‘J, sir! rejoined the sweep, with a 
bad pretence at surprise. ‘I! Lor bless 
yerrart, ‘ow should I come by it? 

‘That I won't ask,’ I said; ‘ but if 
you will only bring it here, or get it 
sent to Mr. McNabb, the reward shall 
be yours.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the sweep, ‘that you’re a 
gentilman is apparient, and being on- 
rabble I respex you as sich, But with 
regard to this ‘ere box, which in course 
I never see it, being innasent, s’elp me 
eving, nothink ‘ud be prouder and wil- 
linger than me in serving you in bringing 
back that box which I never took away, 
no, nor know no more about it than the 
hunborn snow; for what I say is, re- 
wards is nothink to a honest man, and 
though a numble sweep, was never 
knowd to prig a ’apenny, yet knocked 
down and used shameful by pleasmen 
as ought te know better ‘; 

* Well, Mr. Tozer,’ said I, wishing to 
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cut short this harangue, ‘the box has 
been taken by some ‘hands, that’s cer- 
tain, and the thief, whoever he may 
be—.’ 


‘Don’t say he,’ whined the sweep. 
*It might have been a sHE!’ 

* Well,” said I, ‘ whoever it was 
managed to carry it off the premises. 
Now, you know, Mr. Tozer, these ill- 
gotten gains never stay long in one 
place ; they pass from hand to hand.’ 

* Just so, sir,’ said the sweep, as if he 
began to see my drift. 

* Supposing,’ I said, ‘by any remote 
accident this box fell into your pos- 
session ?” 

‘Don’t think it likely myself, said 

Mr. Tozer. ‘ However, there’s no 
saying.’ 
* In that case,’ I went on, ‘ you'd feel 
bound to bring it back to its rightful 
owner, and naturally claim the re- 
ward.” 

The sooty scoundrel’s eyes twinkled 
a little here as he replied in a mock 
heroic voice, ‘Mr. Heasel, I should 
deem it a honour to serve you anyways 
in my power.’ 

‘Or if, to save you from the trouble 
of coming here, I sent Mr. McNabb to 
your lodgings, you could give it to him, 
you know.’ 

Mr. Tozer winced a little at this sug- 
=. *I don’t want no pleasmen a 

thering me,’ he said. ‘ That McNabb 
has a uncommon disagreeable way 0’ 

ing to work. Me and him had a dif- 
erence the other day—besides, why 
should I’ave the box? If I hearsany- 
think about it, in course I'll do my 
dooty. It might be brought back— 
mind, I’m only surmising—it might be 
brought back by a child.’ 

*So it might,’ said I; ‘ who knows ?” 

‘Or—or a female? suggested the 
sweep, in a speculative tone of voice. 

I nodded. 

‘Which neither on em,’ continued 
Mr. Tozer, ‘might have ‘ad anythink 
to do with its being took away. Well, 
you see, sir, it would be werry hard if 
the perlease turned disagreeable, and 
blamed it on to them as didn’t de- 
serve it.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ said I; ‘Ill 
take care no innocent person gets into 
trouble.’ 

‘Then there was some—some money 
in the box, as well as letters, didn’t you 
say, sir ? asked Mr. Tozer, looking down 
on the carpet. 


‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘but I dare say that 
is already spent. Shouldn’t you think 
so?’ 


‘ Well, Mr. Easel,’ said the sweep, 
slightly raising his eyes from the floor, 
‘in course, no one can’t say for certain, 
but since you ax my opinion, I should 
say it was uncommon likely. But it’s 
the letters and the box that you want, 
ain’t it? he continued, quickly. 

‘ The box and the letters,’ I repeated ; 
‘and remember that, unless they are 
restored before Tuesday night, no re- 
ward will be given.’ 

‘Toosday night; werry good, sir. 
You can’t say no fairer, and I'll do my 
best to cire’late that obserwashun,’ said 
Mr. Tozer, taking up his greasy hat 
from the floor. ‘Good arternoon, sir. 
I wish yer luck.’ And so saying, he 
took his departure. 


* - * * * 


A few days afterwards the detective 
called on me with my missing treasure. 
It had been brought, not to the police 
station, but to his own .house by a 
‘female.’ The lock had been wrenched 
open, but fortunately the rest of the 
box had escaped injury. McNabb, at 
= desire, purposely abstained from 
asking the woman any questions, and 
on finding the number of the letters to be 
correct, handed her a sovereign, accord- 
ing to promise. 

Having thus literally fulfilled any 
obligation which exi on my part, [ 
took the liberty of calling on Mr. Tozer 
and telling him of the soot-mark which 
I had found. I took care to add that 
if, after this discovery, any doubt had 
existed on the subject of his guilt, tliat 
doubt must have been removed by the 
manner in which the box had been 
brought back. I further told him that 
as I had pledged my word to take no 
further steps in the matter, the police 
would not interfere with him this time. 
But I denounced him as an impudent 
scoundrel, and strongly advised his 
amending his conduct for the future, 
lest he should come deservedly to the 
treadmill. 

As for the McNabb, of course he had 
his ‘honorarium,’ though I must add 
that as far as my experience poiats, | 
should say, ‘Every man his own de- 
tective’ for the future. 

And so endeth the legend of my 
* Christmas Box.’ 

Jack Eset. 
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AN ENGINE-ROOM STORY. 


N a cold frosty Christmas, a few 
years ago, I was a passenger on 
board the fine steamer ‘Queen,’ from 
London to-———. The voyage is not a 
very long one; but we were several 
days at sea, and during that time I 
struck up pretty much of an acquaint- 
ance with the second engineer of the 
ship. I have always had a taste, rather 
imaginative than scientific, for watching 
the working of powerful machinery ; 
the evenings were too cold to allow of 
my remaining long on deck ; and I was 
often glad to exchange for a time the 
saloon stove for the bright glow of the 
boiler furnaces, and the company of the 
passengers for a chat in the engine- 
room with my friend the engineer. Ten 
o'clock in the evening, when it was his 
watch, generally found me seated by 
his side on the platform that ran 
around the tops of tle cylinders, whence 
he could in a moment hear any word 
passed from the deck, had immediate 
access to the handles of the engines, 
could see the fire-doors and stoke-hole, 
with the glass gauges in front of the 
boilers; and even whilst chatting with 
me, could be constantly alive to the 


smallest escape of steam, or the least 
jarring or chirping sound which told to 


his practised eyes or ears that some- 
thing about the machinery required lu- 
brication or adjustment. 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about my acquaintance, Angove: he 
was simply an honest, straightforward, 
intelligent, self-educated mechanic; 
one, in short, of a class very numerous 
among our steamboat engineers. He 
was about forty years of age, and had 
spent nearly half that time at sea, in 
many services and in all parts of the 
world. He had been in action on board 
a Brazilian steam-sloop; had nearly 
died from the intense heat in the engine- 
room of a Peninsula and Oriental boat 
in the Red Sea; had been wrecked in a 
West India mail steamer, and after- 
wards discharged from the service for a 
smuggling transaction, with which he 
vowed that he himself had really 
nothing to do; was at the time the late 
war broke out serving on board a Rus- 
sian war-steamer, which of course he 
left as soon as possible ; had served on 
board a river-boat on the Mississipi, and 
another on the Hooghly ; and had seen 
many a strange event in these and other 
services, from the plain matter-of-fact 
point of view natural to his temperament 
and education. 

On Christmas eve we were slipping 


along fast under steam and canvas, with 
the wind and sea on the beam; and 
the ship, though not pitching much, 
was rolling a good deal. We had but 
few passengers on board, and of these 
four were solemnly playing a rubber, 
while the others were ill in their 
berths. There was evidently not much 
Christmas festivity to be expected in 
the saloon, so I came shivering off 
the deck, where I bad been smoking 
a cigar in the moonlight, and seated 
myself in my accustomed place on the 
engine - room platform, enjoying the 
warm glow from the furnaces. —_ 
had just lit a cigar which I gave him, 
when a slight escape of steam from one 
of the valve stuffing-boxes arrested his 
attention. The platform on which we 
had our seat was on a level with the 
tops of the cylinders, with a railing 
nearly breast high between it and the 
engines ; and to get at the stuffing-box 
in question, it was nece: , in order 
to avoid being struck by the bars of the 
parallel motion, to wait until the engine 
took her down stroke, and then vault in 
over the rail to the top of the cylinder 
cover, before she came upagain. Taking 
a@ spanner, to screw down the gland, 
Angove awaited the proper moment, 
and vaulted over the rail; but at that 
instant the ship took a heavier roll than 
ordinary, his foot slipped on the greasy, 
sloping surface of the false cover, and 
he had the narrowest escape possible 
from being precipitated headlong among 
the working parts of the machinery. 
He saved himself just in time by catch- 
ing hold of the cylinder cross-head ; but 
this cross-head worked up to within 
half an inch of one of the deck beams ; 
and before he could withdraw his hand 
the two were nearly close together; the 
smallest conceivable 5 of time 
longer, and his hand would have been 
crushed between them : such close work 
was it, indeed, that he actually felt the 
squeeze, and the skin was red with the 
pressure. 

I know I was terribly frightened, and 
started up pale and horror-struck ; but 
Angove finished his work coolly, vaulted 
out again over the rail, and seated him- 
self at my side, a little pale, but per- 
fectly calm and self- , and 
smoked away his cigar as if nothing 
had happened. 

* My dear fellow,’ I cried, ‘what a 
narrow escape! I thought it was all 
over with you,’ 

* Yes, indeed,’ he said, ‘it was close 
work! But, thank God, it is all right. 
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A very small fraction of a second 
longer,’ looking at his hand, ‘and my 
power of using hammer and chisel 
wouldn’t have been of much account.’ 

We sat for some minutes without 
speaking ; both, no doubt, meditating 
on what had occurred: and then, full 
of the subject, I said— 

‘It must be very dangerous work, 
going about the engines in really bad 
weather ?” 

* Yes it is,’ he said, ‘ especially in 
some engine-rooms; nearly as bad, I 
think, as it is for the sailors to go aloft. 
But I have always been very fortunate.’ 

‘Did you never meet with an acci- 
dent?’ I asked. 

* No,’ he replied; ‘ but I was very 
near one once—a worse one perhaps 
than even this would have been—and 
yet it was not exactly an accident 
either.’ 

* What was it, then?’ I asked. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘it is a subject on 
which I don’t much like to s ; and, 
indeed, I have never told the whole 
story to any one; but I think a suf- 
ficiently long time has now elapsed, 
and I may as well give it to you since 
you are pleased to say you like hearing 
my little adventures. 

‘It was many years ago—when the 
Californian gold-diggings were attract- 
ing everybody's attention, that I went 
out as third engineer of a steamer from 
Panama to San Francisco. I liked the 
captain very much, and I had known him 
by sight before, though he didn't know 
me; for a short time previously he had 
several times come on board a ship to 
which I then belonged at New York, to 
see the captain, who was a friend of his. 
Once or twice he had brought off his 
wife and little daughter with him— 
such a sweet lady-like young woman, 
and such a dear little girl af recollect 
taking them down once and showing 
them the engines—and the lady ap- 
peared so fond of her husband! I 
wondered how he could leave them to 
come on this station, in that lawless 
time of gold-seeking. Our chief en- 
gineer, too, was a good sort of man, and 
one who knew his work well; the 
second wasn’t a bad fellow either, 
though too fond of his glass; but the 
rest of the officers and crew were not 
pleasant shipmates. The ship was not 
a comfortable one to me in any respect, 
and I soon determined that my first 
voyage in her should be my last, though 
we had first-rate wages to induce us to 
stick by the ship at San Francisco, and 
not run away to the gold-diggings. 

* We arrived out safely, without any 
adventure; but we had to wait a long 


time there before we could sail on our 
homeward voyage. Notwithstanding 
all precautions, a great many of our 
crew ran away, and it was impossible to 
replace them : indeed, the harbour was 
full of ships lying useless there for want 
of crews to take them away. But we 
had also another loss, and a great one, 
in our chief engineer. He had been 
ailing on the voyage out, and he died, 

r fellow, whilst we were lying in the 

bour. Our second was not exactly 
the person to take charge of the engines, 
being, as I have said, rather too fond of 
drink, and the captain, we heard, was 
trying all he could do to get some one 
in our chiefs place. Macpherson, the 
second, was of course very indignant at 
this—but so it was. 

* I should think we must have been 
quite two months at San Francisco 
before we were ready to sail again—for 
you must understand that we were not 
a regular packet on the station, but 
had been specially chartered for the 
voyage out—and we thought that we 
were going after all without any new 
chief engineer. We, in the engine- 
room, were pleased at this, for t- 
pherson was a good sort of fellow 
enough, except for that fault which | 
have mentioned, and a first-rate work- 
man; but on the very last day before 
sailing, the captain, of whom we had 
seen but little for some time past, came 
on board with a person whom he intro- 
duced to the engine-room hands as 
their new chief. 

* He was not the only new arrival on 
board. There were a few—very few— 
passengers; and a lady, who I heard, 
to my astonishment, was the captains 
wife, whom he had married since we 
had been at San Francisco. Now, as I 
have already told you, I had seen his 
wife and little daughter but a short 
time before, so you may think how 
much I was surprised at seeing this 
other woman brought on board as his 
wife now. I was very much surprised 
at our captain, whom I had taken for 
a different sort of man; but it was all 
no business of mine, so I held my 
tongue about it. This new woman that 
he had now was very handsome, cer- 
tainly, though of a bold, masculine 
style of beauty, and with such an eye! 
I thought I shouldn’t exactly like her 
for a wife myself; though she was 
really handsome, and it was no wonder 
ne any man should be taken up with 

er. 

, Right or wrong, I form my oot 
of people tty quickly; and I didn't 
like our ag! = "Ye was quiet 
and mild in his manners certainly— 
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wonderfully so for that time, in that 
part of the world—but there was a 
wild, dissipated, wicked look, if you un- 
derstand me, in his eye, which seemed 
to me to tell that he could be very dif- 
ferent if he chose. I could not hel 
remarking to Macpherson, that 
thought we had a rum one to deal with 
now; and he replied that he should 
like to know his history, for he guessed 
it was a strange one. One thing was 
evident to me from the first time he 
came into the engine-room—he was not 
a practical working engineer. That he 
knew something about engines was 
plain; and he gave his orders with 
decision, and without any apparent 
doubt of himself; but there was a 
theoretical rather than a practical twang 
about them, as if his knowledge of 
marine engines had been gained rather 
by study than by experience. His 
hands were too white and delicate for a 
man who had used the hammer, and 
chisel, and file much ; and coming into 
the engine-rcom suddenly on the even- 
ing before we sailed, I found him doin 
some job at the vice which was fix 
there—something for himself, I fancy, 
and not for the engines—and from the 
manner in which he handled his tools, 
it was plain that he was no workman. 
I set him down in my own mind for a 
civil engineer, who had come out to the 
diggings, had got a bad run of luck, 
and was glad to work his way home as 
best he could. 

‘ At length we were ready for sea, 
having taken on board a small cargo, 
and also rome gold on its way to the 
States. We had beautiful weather 
down the coast, and for some time 
nothing unusual occurred. Macpher- 
son and I kept watch and watch alter- 
nately, our new chief of course taking 
none : indeed he came very seldom into 
the engine-room at all; and, when he 
did, he interfered with nobody. He 
would just glance at the gauges, open a 
fire-door and look in, and feel the heat 
of the condensers; but he would make 
no remark, unless there was a little 
esvape of steam, or anything of that 
sort which a child might notice. He 
seldom found fault with anybody; and 
very often, indeed almost every night, 
he used to send down grog to the 
stokers and trimmers on watch, so that 
they began to consider him a sort of 
sea-angel, and to wish that they could 
always have him for a chief. Our cap- 
tain, too, appeared to think more of his 
wife than of the ship, and also seemed 
to me to be drinking pretty much; and 
Macpherson soon found that he might 
take his little drop when he liked, 


having nobody to find fault with him, 
except myself, who was his subordinate. 
So, altogether, discipline became very 
lax, and except for the mates, who 
were blusterers of the genuine Yankee 
type, we were quite a happy family at 
sea. I could not help fancying, how- 
ever, that it was all too good to last; 
and so it turned out. 

*We had got well down the coast, 
and I knew we were not far off the 
land, when one night—a fine night it 
was, but very dark—it was my watch 
below from midnight: to four in the 
morning. When I say, “my watch 
below,” you know, sir, I do not mean 
my {watch below, in the engine-room, 
but my turn to be off duty. Macpher- 
son and I occupied as a sleeping cabin 
one of the deck-houses abaft the paddle 
wheel, in which were two bunks, one 
over the other, one his and the other 
mine. At eight bells—twelve o'clock 
you know—I called him, and he turned 
out as usual, and went to take charge 
of the engine-room; whilst I turned 
into my bunk and tried to go to sleep. 
Now to sleep close behind a paddle- 
box, with the wheel but a foot or two 
from your head, is, for those unac- 
customed to it, and sometimes even for 
those who are used to it, rather a diffi- 
cult operation, especially when the 
ship is rolling. There is a creak and a 
buzz, as your side rises with the roil ; 
and a roar, and a bang, and a sheck, 
and a splutter as your wheel is in ite 
turn half buried in the sea ; with a con- 
tinual tremble and shake, never ceasing 
for a moment, which altogether render 
sleeping in such a position an art only 
to be acquired by long practice ; and as 
I have said, not always to be depended 
upon even then. I can sleep as well as 
most people; and am not at all a par- 
ticular man in such matters; but on 
the night in question, although there 
was not much sea on, I soon found that 
any attempt to get a sleep in my bunk 
was hopeless. I could not afford to 
throw away my four hours in thinking 
about it: so turning out again, without 
much delay, I went below to the engine- 
room, and crept into a snug little spot 
between the starboard cylinder and the 
forward bulkhead of the engine-room, 
which I had several times before, om 
our outward voyage, used for a similar 
purpose. I must describe the engine- 
room to you. It was very much like 
this one: the engines were side-levers 
like these ; and the stoke-hole, with its 
fire-doors, was adjoining the engine- 
room, without any separation between. 
The cylinders were forward, about four 
feet from the bulkhead, and the boilers 
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and stoke-hole were aft. There was a 
platform, just like this, at the level of 
the tops of the cylinders, on each side 
of the engine-room, and across the for- 
ward of it, close to the bulkhead ; 
with ladders at the after-ends of the 
two side platforms leading down to the 
stoke-hole; and another at the middle 
of the part that went across, by which 
you descended to a narrow passage be- 
tween the engines, where the starting- 
handles, &c., were placed: at the same 
part of the platform was the ladder 
which communicated with the deck. 
You will see from this that there was at 
the forward end of the engine-room, 
having the cylinders and ends of the 
engines on one side of it, the bulkhead 
on the other, and the cross platform for 
a roof, a space about four feet wide, and 
in length the whole width of the ship. 
The port side of this space was filled 
with tallow casks, oil cans, &c., for 
which there was not room in the store 
closet ; but on the starboard side there 
was a nice snug little spot, kept toler- 
ably cool, though so near the cylinders, 
by the draught of air from the deck, 
and, through some holes in the bulk- 
head, from the fore-hold. This snug- 
gery was approached by a narrow pas- 
sage on the starboard side of the ship— 
for the ladders and the deck-pump pre- 
vented your getting in from between 
the engines, and the donkey engine was 
in the way on the port side; and you 
had to make a rush to get in, where 
you did, without a ducking from the 
starboard waste-water pipe through the 
ship's side, which was very leaky, so 
that there was generally a torrent of 
weter falling down from it. But once 
in, with a bag of cotton wipings for a 
bed, and my jacket rolled up for a 
pillow, I could generally calculate on a 
comfortable snooze, without disturbance 
from the wheels or anything else. I 
am obliged to be so particular in my 
description, or you would never under- 
stand what I have to relate. In this 
favourite spot of mine, then, you will 
understand that I lay down, and in a 
very few minutes was fast asleep. 

*I had not slept very long, when I 
awoke with a start, and with an un- 
easy consciousness that there was some- 
thing unusual in the working of the 
engines, I leant on my elbow and lis- 
tened. They were going much more 
slowly than usual, and there was a 
peculiar jerking style about their motion 
which seemed as if they were working 
expansively with high steam; and the 
well-known rushing sound in the steam- 
pipes, like the wind through a door- 
way, when the door is ajar, showed me 


in a moment that they were closely 
“ throttled,”—that is, that the valves in 
the pipes leading to the cylinders were 

ially closed, so ost cae Geiiee 
of steam from the boilers to the engines. 
I saw, too, that there was a very bright 
glow from the furnaces, and that the 
fires were more than usually intense. 
I fancied, also, from the absence of the 
usual currents of air, except through the 
windsail and from the forehold, and the 
appearance of the lights and shadows, 
that the hatches over the crank gratings, 
and the companion leading to the deck 
were closed—a thing that was very un- 
usual except in bad weather. 

‘I was about to creep out of my lair, 
to see what was the meaning of all 
this, when I heard persons in conversa- 
tion in the passage between the engines, 
and almost close to where I was. By 
a slight movement I was able also to 
see them. One was our chief engineer, 
who had never before been known to be 
in the engine-room at this hour of the 
night: he had his hands on the injec- 
tion handles, and was regulating the 
supply of water to the diminished quan- 
tity of steam passing through the 
engines. The other, with his back 
turned towards me, was a person whom 
I did not know at all. He appeared 
a slight, gracefully-formed young man, 
of middle height, dressed in sailor's 
clothes of a fine texture, and with the 
voice of a youth, rather than of a man. 
I should have gone out at once to see 
what was doing, but the first words I 
distinguished arrested my attention in a 
moment. It was the youth who said— 
an “ How long before we shall leave the 

a 


*“ Not long now,” replied the chief; 
“but we have nothing more to do, ex- 
cept to start when it is time.” : 

* Are you sure the third engineer is 
all right ?” 

*“ Yes. He sleeps in one of the wheel- 
houses, and I have turned the key upon 
him. Dick is at the wheel; the rest of 
the watch on deck, and these smutty 
fellows are disposed of. We have lowered 
the boat all safe, and all is ready for a 
start.” 

*« Then, why not go now ?” 

«No, we might still be discovered in 
time to spoil all. Let us wait till the 
last moment, and we shall be eure that 
we have got rid of the infernal ship and 
all that could ever give us trouble. 
But, by G—4d,” he said, with a glance 
ponte A the gauges, “there isn’t much 
time to spare, either. The steam 
mounts quicker than I thought; it is at 
twenty-five already, and the water is 
all out of the gauges. Just step on 
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deck, and tell Dick we shall be off at 
once.” 


‘The youth turned and ascended 
quickly to the deck ; and the chief went 
to the stoke-hole, opened the furnace- 
doors, looked at the fires, and threw in 
some coals and tallow. 

*I should make a bad hand at de- 
scribing my feelings, and all that sort 
of thing; but I think you may imagine 
that the unaccountable appearence of 
a stranger in the ship—the intelligence 
that the watch both on deck and in the 
engine-room were disposed of —the 
knowledge that the steam was at 
twenty-five pounds to the inch, our usual 
working pressure being fifteen, and 
rapidly rising, with the safety-valves, of 
course, fastened down or very heavily 
loaded—the engines throttled of half 
their steam, the feed in the boilers very 
low, and the furnaces fed with oil and 
tallow, it was altogether enough to make 
one feel queer. The boilers were new 
and strong; but, for that very reason, 
when they did give way, the destruc- 
tion would be the greater; and I ex- 
pected soon a terrific explosion, which 
might probably send the ship to the 
bottom. I erstood at once—indeed 
there was no room for doubt after what 
I had seen and heard—that the villains 
had by some means got hold of the 

ld on board; that they had either 

gged or overpowered the watch, 
and that it was their intention to blow 
up the ship, and escape in the confu- 
sion; or to get away a little before 
hand, and trust to the explosion, which 
must inevitably follow to remove 
proof of their crime and all dread of 
capture. I saw what it was; but I 
confess to you, sir, at the risk of being 
thought a coward, that I stood at first 
unable to think or act to any useful 
purpose. Had I been prompt and de- 
decided, now was my time to have acted 
while the stranger was on deck ; but I 
own that I stood rooted to the spot, 
with shaky knees, with quivering lips, 
and with the cold, clammy perspiration 
standing on my forehead. I have often 
been in il, but I never felt so un- 
raanned, before or since, as I did then ; 
and I verily believe that, had I been 
left alone, I should have allowed the 
ship, and the gold, and my own life, 
and the lives of all on board to take 
theirchance, rather than venture out to 
face those desperadoes. 

* But I had not thechoice. The chief, 


tallow that was stowed awny close by 
where I had made my couch. I saw 
that I must now be discovered; but 
with the prospect of a struggle with 
one man singly, my courage revived, 
my limbs became steady, and the coward 
feeling left my heart. He groped his 
way slowly up the passage, and then 
made the rush which I have described, 
as necessary to avoid the water from 
the waste-pipe. This rush brought 
him close to me before he stopped, and 
we stood face to face. My eyes were 
accustomed to the dim light of the place, 
while his were yet dazzled by the bright 
glare of the fires ; so that I could dis- 
tinguish his features, while he was yet 
uncertain whether there was any one 
there but himself. I ought to have 
seized the opportunity, and attacked 
him at once, but I foolishly let the 
moment pass, and instead of acting 
promptly, I sung out, “ Who is there?” 
In a moment his eyes lit up with a 
look of fierce intelligence; and with a 
suppressed exclamation, he sprang upon 
me. The suddenness of the attack 
made me start back; and, my foot being 
tripped up by the bag of cotton I used 
for a bed, we fell heavily to the deck 
together, I being undermost. His left 
hand was on my throat; and clutchin 

my hair with his right, he, with a qui 

lift and jerk, moved my head to one 
side towards the engine. I did not 
resist the movement much, for I had 
not thought exactly where I was lying; 
but, ob, think what was my horror at 
the next instant to see directly over 


1 , me, the end of the side lever descend- 


ing, and not more than three feet above 
my head! By a violent effort I got 
out of the way just in time; but even 
then the cutter at the end of the lever 
grazed my forehead in its descent. The 
horror of my position seemed to give 
me for the moment preternatural 
strength, and I succeeded in rolling 
my antagonist over until I became up- 
permost; and then I struck him with 
my clenched fist two or three heavy 
blows on the face with such effect, that 
his hold of me relaxed, and I thought 
that I had stunned him. In a moment 
I gained my feet and fled; but I had 
been mistaken in fancying I had quieted 
my antagonist; he was nearly as quick 
as I was, and pursued me closely. I 
rushed through the passage by the side 
of the ship, across the stoke-hole, 
through the passage between the en- 
gines, and thence to the platform and up 
the ladder leading to the deck. The chief 
was close behind me, so that I dared 
not lose time by turning my head ; 
and I remember how I his feet 
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slip as he crossed the iron floor of the 
stoke-hole directly after me. I tried 
to fling open the door of the companion, 
and gain the deck—I thought that my 
escape was certain. But oh, sir, I had 
no sooner touched the door than I 
found that it was closed, fastened on the 
outside. I looked down. The chief 
was standing on the platform at the 
foot of the ladder; he held a revolving 
pistol in his hand, and was then in the 
act of cocking it! There was no time 
for hesitation, and I flung myself right 
off the ladder upon him. He fired, but 
without having time to take aim, and I 
was not hit. With the force of my fall, 
we both rolled off the platform into the 

between the engines, the pistol 
being at the same time ashe from his 
hand. How we both escaped being 
crushed by the machinery t scarcely 
know ; but so it was, and directly we 
were both on our feet again, and strug- 
gling through the passage on to the 
slippery stoke-hole floor. 

* Here, still grasping each other's 
throats, we fm | to take breath ; 
and I saw then that’ Macpherson and 
the stokers, and trimmers of the watch 
were lying either dead or dead drunk 
about the side platforms and stoke-hole. 
I shouted as well as I could, but with- 


out avail; and then a thought flashed 


across me—the steam whistle! There 
was a handle by which it could be 
sounded from the engine-room. If I 
could but reach that, I must alarm all 
the ship, and we might yet be saved! 
But at that moment the companion was 
opened, and the youth, the chief's ac- 
complice, descended. He came down 
the ladder hastily; but he had no 
sooner turned and seen what was going 
on than he paused, as if frightened and 
irresolute how to act. The chief saw him 
as soon as I did, and sung out to him— 

‘The pistol! the pistol! There, be- 
tween the engines!” 

‘The youth picked up the pistol, and 
coming forward, presented it at me; 
but I could see, even in that moment, 
that he had omitted to cock it. He 
pulled at the trigger, but of course 
without avail. The chief saw, as I 
did, the cause of the failure. “Cock it, 
d—n you—cock it!” he cried out; and 
then I heard the click as the hammer 
was drawn back, and the chamber 
revolved. It was now or never for me. 
I am a Cornishman, sir; and, like most 
from that country, a little bit of a 
wrestler. I had regained my strength 
a little, and skill took the place of 
what was wanting. It was my only 
chance. So, quick as lightning, I gave 
the chief the “ toe,” as we call itin our 


country, and turned him over like a top 
tow the side on which the youth 
was standing. He fired at the same 
instant; but the sudden turn I gave 
my antagonist changed our positions, 
and the bullet, after inflicting a flesh 
wound in my arm. entered his body 
instead of mine. Thea youth gazed for 
a moment with a look of horror, and 
then, with a scream, threw herself on 
the body. At that same instant I saw 
who it was, It was no youth, but a 
woman, and our captain's new wife. 
But I did not wait to speculate on this, 
for I saw that the fires must be drawn 
at once, and I had no strength left. I 
sprang to the handle and sounded the 
whistle. There was the well-known 
shrill shriek which could not fail to be 
heard throughout the ship; and I fell 
down fainting on the stoke-hole floor. 
‘I remember little more that passed 
until I found myself in the hospital at 
Panama. The events of that night— 
my wound, and the want of medical 
attendance, for we carried no surgeon— 
had brought on an attack of fever, and I 
had been dangerously ill. I had been 
delirious, and when I did regain my 
consciousness, the events which had 
really happened were so mingled in 
my brain with the extravagant fancies 
of my delirium, that I found it difficult 
to distinguish the one from the. other. 
I soon discovered, however, that people 
had been told I had been guilty of gross 
insubordination towards the chief engi- 
neer, and that he had been so mad- 
dened by passion as to fire his revolver 
at me; and that I, having gained 
session of the weapon in the struggle 
which ensued, had shot him, to save 
my own life. Of course I denied this; 
but my ideas, and, no doubt my talk, 
were still so incoherent, that but little 
notice was taken of what I said. Soon 
the captain of the steamer came to my 
bedside, and begged and entreated me 
in the most earnest, the most piteous 
manner, to allow this version of the 
story to be believed. He said he had 
been bewitched by the charms and arts 
of that woman; and, believing that 
none of the crew knew he was already 
married, he had agreed to give her a 
passage, and had taken her on board 
with him as his wife. She had obtained 
from him, by pretending a playful 
womanish curiosity, a knowledge of 
where the gold on board was stowed, 
and how it could be got at; and this 
vile woman, with her accomplice and 
mour (the villain whom he had 
foolishly engaged, at her recommenda- 
tion, as chief engineer), and another 
man, also shipped at San Francisco, had 
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between them conceived and attempted 
to carry out that atrocious on phe in 
which they had been so near! 
cessful. The engineer's hurt had not 
been serious; and the captain said that 
he had connived at his escape with his 
accomplices as soon as the ship got 
into port. "The woman, indeed, 

not been seen in her disguise by any 
one but himself; for he had been first 
in the engine-room when the whistle 
sounded the alarm, and had 

somehow to get her out\of the way 
unseen, “ It would be useless now,” he 
said, “ to attempt to capture them ;” and 
he implored me not to contradict the 
account he had caused to be circulated, 
and so cause his ruin, which would be 
sure to follow, should his owners learn 
the real truth of the story. He made 
the most solemn vows of repentance 
and amendment, and I believe he was 
truly sorry for his fault, as well as its 
consequences ; but I was deaf to all 


until he spoke of his sweet wife and his 
dear little girl, whom I hai! seen, as I 
have said, at New York. He said that 
his wife was near her confinement, and 
that he was sure, if she learnt the truth, 
the blow would kill her. Well, sir, at 
length I yielded, and agreed to confirm 
the account he had given. You may be 
sure that the crew, and especially 
Macpherson and the rest of the watch 
in the engine-room and on deck—who 
had been drugged by some liquor which 
the chief had given them—were not al- 
together imposed, upon, and a hundred 
different versions of the story were 
flying about. But no one ever knew 
the rights of the affair—we were not in 
England, you know, sir, and it was a 
lawless time and a lawless part of the 
world. I returned to Europe as soon 
as I had recovered, and from that time 
to this I have never told anybody but 
you how it all happened 

E. T. Lippe. 


THE MAGIC PITCHER. 


T was once on a time, as the story-books 

say, 

There lived in the Schwarzwald a Baron so gay, 

So jovial and hearty, so fond of good cheer, 

And he passed all his days there in hunting 
the deer: 

His evenings he spent at his Schloss, where, I’m 
thinking, 

But little went on besides eating and drinking : 

And old chroniclers tell us—and they ought to 
know— 

That the ‘ carryings-on ’ there were not comme 
il faut. 

It was long, long ago—at a most remote date— 

When the matter occurred which I have to 
relate ; 

It was long before days of madness and worry 

Engendered by railways with Bradshaw and 
Murray ; 

Long before there were tables at which you 
might bet, 

Or could lose half a fortune each day at rou- 
lette— 

Or they made cuckoo-clocks and those horrid 
cigars, 

Or the ‘Fuhrer’ was written by Dr. Carl 
Schnars ; 

In short, long before we arrived at that line 
meant 

By moderns whenever they talk of refine- 


ment. 
The depths of the forest were marshy and 
len, 
The trees were unhewn, and the grass was 
untrodden ; 
There was scarcely a hut or a human abode, 
There was hardly a pathway, and much less a 
road ! 

Whilst the glades were so haunted with spirits of 
Or good | little fairies, who played such vaga- 
wi i spite ever tricksy, and brownie and 
who. ‘could not be quiet, but made such a 


That the forest itself was a forest primeval ! 


There the Baron resided—I said this before— 
And perhaps the digression you'll reckon a 
bore 


(But I must introduce this little variety 
To show his high status in foreign society). 
Now he owned all the land there—a very good 
reason— 
And lived in a castle ancient and bold, 
With cellar beneath constructed to hold 
Large vats filled with wine of number untold, 
Which served very well to keep out the cold— 
When his guests came to see him and hunt in 
the season. 
*Twas hunting one day, that the Baron so gay, 
And his friends who drank deeply at nights, 
Each began to feel dry, and anxious to try, 
Any liquor to set him: to rights. 
The Baron spoke up, as he drained off a cup, 
And scowled at his friends, and he curst— 

* I'll give yellow gold, or a butt of wine old, 
To him who will quench me this thirst !’ 
They gave him cold water—he roared like a 

lion— 
It fizzed off his tongue as it would a hot iron ; 
They filled up the wine cup, filled higher and 
higher, 
But poor Baron Fritz became dryer and dryer, 
Till just as he thought he was going to expire, 
There arose from the grass a most comely 
young lass, 
Whose beauty ’and brightness none e’er could 
surpass. 
As sweetest music her approach then heralded, 
She looked like a picture Mr. Fitzgerald did, 
With her long fair hair all rippling down, 
Soft gauzy wings and a jewelled crown ; 
With eyes so blue and so wondrous bright, 
bi Ares Fritz wink with their brilliant 
light ! 
(The Baron tried hard then his fears to whistle 


down, 
As nas she swung on the finest of thistle- 
‘I'm a Fairy Ripple,’ she sang with a 
lau, 


‘And ‘wee 3 you my pitcher and ask you to 
quaft ; 
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it will moisten your throat and will brighten 
your cye; . 
As long as you have it you'll never feel dry. 
Drink, but not deeply, or some day you will rue 
the pitcher I give unte you !” 
Then most sweetly she smiled, and, ceasing to 


sing, 
Soon flew out of sight on a dragon fly’s wing. 
Then Fritz quickly started, and gave a great 


yawn, 
And looked round for his friends, but found 


were 3 
Then thor t he'd been dreaming, but as he 
jJumpec' up, i 
Saw sparkliag beside him the gold-jewelled 


cup. 

He seized it at once, and he took a good 
draught, 

He sprang, and he danced, as he shouted and 


"Twas better than iced seltzer water and hock, 
And cooler than licking a Wenham Lake 


block ; 
*Twas finer than Clicquot, or soda and B., 
It strung the nerves better than strongest of 


tea. 
ae hung the cup by a 


n 
Round his neck, in case e’er he should want it 
it 
And he very soon did so, for homewards he 
With his lips always touching that pitcher of 
gold. 
gi ‘I'll amuse my guests over their 
le 
With The wondrous tale of the good Fairy 
Ripple.’ 
(He found all the time to himself he’d been 
talking, 
O’er shoes, in the water so cold, he’d been 


walking.) 
Then he wished that his castle was somewhat 
nigher, 


And could not make out why the road was 
not dryer— 
Was really afraid that the water was higher— 
When he heard a moan, and an awful groan ! 
And the Baron then found he was not alone!! 
A fierce gaunt Dryad, with tangled rough 
ragged head, 
He ow man, shaking his ugly old jaggéd 
ead : 
A gnarléd old face, a barky nose, 
Branches for fingers, tendrils for toes ; 
Out of his forehead growing two trees, 
To nod and sway in the evening breeze. 
He shouted at Pritz, and then fiercely he 
frown did— 
* Put down that pitcher, or you’re sure to be 
drownded |’ 
O horror! Fritz started, for ’neath the moon- 


gleam, 
From his pitcher he saw there was flowing a 


stream ; 

Then he felt that his blood was beginning to 

ze, 

As the water came rippling up to his knees! 

He tugged at the pitcher, ‘twas piteous to see, 

For the chain was entangled, he could not 
get free ! 

Then reeling and staggering over the boulders, 

He found that the water was up to his 
shoulders. 

In a moment he tripped in the current so flect, 

Next he stumbled and fell, and was borne oti 
his feet. 

Sure a sturdy swimmer like Fritz cannot 
drown, 

But that pitcher is heavy, and weighs him 
down. 

The water closed o’er him and swept him 


away, 
As he thought he heard voices seeming to 


say— 
* Drink, but not deeply, or some day you will 
rue 
Receiving the pitcher I give unto you 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE LONDON MARKETS. 














VOL. X.—CHRISTMAS NO. 


LOSE observers of the habits and 
customs of the lower order of Eng- 
lish workmen have recorded the sin- 
gular facts that, as a rule, the Sunday 
is by them regarded not as an entire, 
but as a half holiday. Nay, cleanliness 
being a kindred virtue with godliness, 
it is indisputable that, as regards the 
forepart of Sunday, he is guilty of de- 
secration, not out of neglect and care- 
lessness, but deliberately and by design, 
for, whereas all the working days of 
the week he sits down to breakfast with 
a visage the brighter for acquaintance 
with soap and water, and a head of 
hair reclaimed from nocturnal tangle, 
the sabbath breakfast-time finds him at 
his own hearth grimy and unkempt. 
He can afford to be untidy. His time 
is his own, and he may do just what he 
leases with it. Not that it pleases 
fim to wear a dirty face (no man can 
accuse him of that: he washes his face, 
and arms, and hands, @very day, his 
feet once a fortnight, or oftener, if a 
cold necessitates their immersion in 
E 
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hot water, and never a summer 
but he has a dip in the Serpentine or 
the fourpenny swimming baths); but, 
the fact is, his every-day matutinal 
ablutions are in a degree compulsory. 
It is one amongst the ‘ shop’ rules, and 
an infringement of it is visited by a fine 
of twopence—and yesterday's smut on 
his nose and yesterday’s stubble still 
adorning his chin, are indubitable symp- 
toms, that to-day he calls no man his 
master. Through the Sunday forenoon 
—although, if his every-day employer 
was to say, ‘ Jones, if you like to bring 
that parcel up to the house, there's 
half a crown for your trouble,’ he would 
reject it with scorn—he employs him- 
self domestically, and works like a 
nigger. He will sole-and-heel Polly’s 
boots, put in broken windows, make 
defective drainage in the rear of 

is premises, ‘ set’ a copper, or di 
whole rods and perches of garden groun 
until his blue-ribbed shirt reeks with 
perspiration, and all with the com- 
pletest cheerfulness, and until it is 
notified to him that dinner will be 
ready in twenty minutes. 

From that moment he is a changed 
man. In that announcement breaks 
on him the first glimmering of Sunday 


dawning. With a face growing each 
moment more sober be puts away his 
tools, and straight retires to the privacy 
of his chamber, from which he emerges 


just in time to sharpen the carving- 

nife for an attack on the shoulder of 
mutton that Joe, the eldest born, has 
fetched from the bakehouse. But how 
changed a man is he from the cobbler, 
or the digger, or the copper-setter of 
half an hourago! His blue-ribbed shirt 
is exchanged for a white one with a rigor- 
ous stand-up collar; his face is clean 
and shiny, his chin is as smooth asa 
baby’s, and he has oil on his hair. The 
time of day has when he should 
‘bring up his children in the way they 
should go,’ and he sets about it with an 
uncompromising air, that would have 
won for him a name in the bygone 
times of Praise-God-Barebones. With 
strictest impartiality, as regards crack- 
ling and gravy, he charges the seven 
plates ranged on either side of the 
table, and behind each of which appears 
a wistful face and a pair of eyes that 
by anticipation have already eaten up 
every scrap of the smoking ration, and 
then he—father Jones that is—raps the 
table with the buckhorn haft of the 
carving-knife, and seriously commands 
Joe to say grace; and glibly as one who 
has it already at his tongue’s tip, and 
whose mouth waters for what is to 
follow, Joe complies. His ejaculation 
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of the last syllable of the word ‘ thank- 
ful,’ that concludes the prayer, is like 
the application of the match to the 
touch-holes of a row of cannon as re- 
gards the dumb waiters behind the 
charged plates, and instantly they fire 
away: Father, too, he fires away, but 
still preserves a severe eye for the pro- 
prieties of the Sunday dinner-table. 
‘Is it proper to eat your Sunday dinner 
with your fork wrong side up’ards, 
Maria? ‘Is that the manners they 
learn you at Sunday-school, John! kee 
_ elbows off the table, sir.’ ‘If t 

ve to tell you about that chawing 
noise again, Amelia Mary, you go into 
the back kitchen, miss. I must send 
to your Sunday-school, and tell ‘em to 
set you a text to learn against such 
awful manners.’ Dinner over, Joe, the 
grace-sayer, returns thanks. The chil- 
dren go to Sunday-school, and father 
turning down his shirt-sleeves (which 
have been tidily tucked back behind 
his elbows during the carving process), 
omg on his Sunday black coat, charges 
nis Sunday long pipe, and composes 
himself clean and Christianly to smoke, 
while Joe reads the latest murders, 
forgeries, and bigamies, out of Lloyd's 
‘penny weekly,’ 

The Jones above quoted, who is but 
a type of ten thousand, is equally eccen- 
tric in his observation of other high 
holidays and festivities. Christmas 
Eve, for instance. His Christmas pur- 
chases must be sanctified by season in 
the extremest sense of the term. Itis 
idle your preaching to Jones that 
daylight is the time for marketting— 
that cheats thrive by lamplight—that 
hurrying, and crowding, and squeezing 
are fatal to bargaining, that yellow 
cow-meat looks wv and fair as the 
best, seen by the light of flaming gas. 
He is ready enough to believe it on 
ordinary occasions, but on this special 
occasion he turns a deafear. It may 
be endeavoured to explain this appa- 
rent eccentricity of Jones’s by the fact 
that Christmas Eve is, as a rule, a wages- 
receiving time, and that it is really 
dusk and ‘eve’ before Jones reaches 
home. This is true as far as it goes, 
but really it applies scarcely at all to 
the case. Jones does not depend on’ 
the earnings of the previous few days 
for his annual banquet of banquets 
He ‘saves up’ for it by means of 4 
shop money-club or otherwise, and has 
the cash in hand in good time, to make 
his purchases two days previous to 
Christmas if he had a mind. 

But he has no mind ; Christmas Day 
falling on a Tuesday, he would nomore 
think of laying in his stock of Christ- 
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mas dinner provision on the previous 
Saturday, than he would of retiring to 
rest on Christmas Eve without having 
a lusty ‘stir’ at the pudding stuff in 
the pan. Beef so bought, would not be 
‘Christmas’ beef. He knows as well 
as any man that the poultry for Christ- 
mas consumption are immolated and 
exposed for sale several days before the 
festival, and he cannot be blind to the 
fact that if he took a quiet stroll to the 
rendezvous of the goose and turkey 
merchants on the evening before Christ- 
mas Eve his opportunities of choice 
would be more extended, and as likely 
as not he would save a shilling in pur- 
chase money; nevertheless he would 
scorn to avail himself of such advan- 
tages. He has friends coming to dinner, 
and he is the last man in the world to 
treat them shabbily. With what coun- 
tenance could he reply to the inquiry 
of a guest who, with the privileged 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, 
might require to know when and where 
the bird was purchased? It would 
scarcely be worth his while to tell a 
falsehood about it, but how could he 
find words to confess that it was not a 
Christmas goose at all, having been 
bought ‘last week.’ His character 
for joviality and hospitality would suffer 
from that moment. A suspicion would 
creep into the breast of each guest that 
the dinner was one contrived on econo- 
mical principles. Whether it were 
true or no, when the mince pies ap- 
peared, the pie-shop in the High Street 
would be privately assigned as their 
birthplace, and the berry brownness of 
the hostess’s pudding, while it was 
audibly commended and its complexion 
ascri to natural richness, in secret 
would be attributed to some of the 
penny-a-packet colouring trash manu- 
factured by that great champion of the 
washing-tub and deadly enemy of 
pulex irritans, Fiddler Dozensticks. It 
wouldn’t do at all. Very possibly evi- 
dence of their dissatisfaction might not 
be found in a falling off of the appetite 
of the guests, but it would be talked of 
afterwards, undoubtedly. 

And in case that Jones reading these 
lines should imagine that I am holding 
up this weakness of his to ridicule, let 
me hasten to set myself right in his 
eyes. Your weakness, Jones, is laud- 
able, proper, and I have a great mind 
to say Christian. You act on the sim- 
ple belief—although like many another 
Christian belief of yours, you are con- 
tent to enjoy it in your heart’s warm 
depths and without declaring it from 
the summit of an upturned tub—that 
the season of Christmas Eve is a sancti- 


fying season, and that to buy and pre- 
pare for the feast during the hallowed 
time, is like asking a blessing on it. 
You don’t think of this, Jones, as you 
are cheapening a turkey or investing 
twopence in horse-radish as a garnish 
for your roast beef (how is it that you 
never eat horse-radish at any other 
time of year, Jones?), but reverence for 
the glad season is in you, and you are 
governed by it in all youractions. The 
good influence shines in your face, 
Jones, as you may convince yourself if 
you will take a peep at it in the draper’s 
plate-glass, as you wait outside for 
your good lady who is proudly within 
the —_ investing that unexpected 
three-and-sixpence of yours in a new 
cap with cherry bows. Nay, Mr. Cynic, 
you are quite wrong when you cry 
*bosh ! twaddle! cant! You never will 
convert me to your opinion that the 
cheerful serenity of Jones's countenance 
on this particular evening is due not to 
any sort of ‘mystic influence,’ but sim- 
ply to Jones's rare prospect of a feed off 
turkey and rich pudding, and a merry 
evening of pipes and grog to follow. 
I don't deny that Jones is a man with 
an animal appetite, and with a hanker- 
ing after the fleshpots, and that the 
weight of the viands with which his 
basket is crammed is considerably miti- 
gated by the buoyant properties of 
much of his soul there too. But you 
must know that Jones has bought other 
goods than will come to the spit or the 
pot. He has the worth of threepence 
in holly and the same in mistletoe. 
You may see that he has, for there it 
dangles by the side of his basket. And 
there, I am landed high and dry again 
on the ground on which I take my 
stand, Mr, Cynic, when you broke in 
with your unpleasant observations. 
How is it that Jones incommodes himself 
by carrying home that bulky, prickly 
bush, when he has so much else te 
carry? You know—I know—every- 
body knows, that holly and mistletoe 
has been seen hanging in the shops of 
the greengrocers for a week t—it 
has m hawked and bawled about 
the streets by costermongers ever since 
last Wednesday. Why then did not 
Jones, since he must spend his money 
in such nonsense—why didn't he make 
his holly purchase any day as he came 
home to dinner or returned at-night 
any time during the past week? Why! 
for the best of all reasons—he didn't 
believe in holly or mistletoe till this 
evening. He has seen lots of it about, 
but he had no mind for it—no more 
than he would for plucking green 
apples growing within reach. He is 
E2 
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lad to see so fuir a prospect, but ripe 
it for his money. Holly, with him, 
is not ripe until this ‘eve.’ The ruddy 
berries have now an interest for him 
they possessed not in the morning. 
Had he, then, by accident, pricked his 
hand with the holly thorns, he would 
probably have exclaimed ‘ blow’ or 
‘bother’ it, or may be—for he is a 
hasty man and not over choice of words 
when put out—he would have used a 
stro’ expletive than either; but 
should such a calamity befall him now, 
I'd wager as much spirits as would serve 
to make Jones’s snapdragon to-morrow, 
that he bears the scratch without the 
use of any naughty words whatever. 
You may laugh, Mr. Cynic; perhaps I 
know Jones better than you. 

If any one doubts whether Christmas- 
> marketing is an a amongst 
the poorer sort of people, let him go to 
Leatenball, or my or Newport, or 
Spitalfields, especially the two former, at 
the time in question. Take Newgate 
Market. One night a week—on a Satur- 
day night—some business is done by 
gaslight, but by comparison not more 
than a penny to a pound with the 


amount of trade done there on Christ- 
mas Eve. Barter is not at a standstill all 
through the day, but it is strictly con- 


fined to big and little meat merchants. 
Ordinarily betwixt these two classes— 
the consignees and salesmen, and the 
shopkeeper who comes there for his 
goods, there exists a comfortable amount 
of cordiality; money and meat change 
hands smoothly, and all is harmony and 
content. But on the day before Christ- 
mas Day it is slightly different. Once 
a year the wholesale ones of the market 
find it profitable to go into the retail 
trade, and the regular retailer very 
naturally does not like it. He sulks 
and grumbles at the wholesale one’s 
prices. The wholesale one, however, 
takes his unkind remarks in perfect 
good-humour. ‘ Never mind about five 
and eight being a cruel price,’ he says ; 
‘if you don't like to give it, you may 
leave it—that’s the figure ; it'll fetch it 
and a good deal more for the trouble of 
cutting up between this and twelve 
o'clock. They'll be swarming here like 
flies soon as the gas is lit.’ 

By ‘they’ he means the Christmas- 
eve marketers, and he is quite correct 
in his prognostication. By the time 
the gas is lit the market is ‘laid out;’ 
the covered ways are roofed and arched 
with meat, the narrow lanes are hedged 
with it; there are groves of pork, 
thickets of mutton, and, allowing four 
of the huge quarters to every bullock, 
—an ordinary and reasonable allowance 


—more animals of that kind than in 
life could have found browsing on 
Mitcham Common. All cuts of prime 
parts too. At ordinary times are freely 
exposed for sale every part of a beast, 
from his tail to his snout; you may see 
the heads of sheep and sheep’s ‘ trotters,’ 
and heels of the bovine species in heaps 
hip high, the tails of oxen in bunches, 
and the intestinal parts of sheep, pigs, 
oxen, and calves burdening by the hun- 
dred-weight mighty hooks screwed into 
posts and beams. There is none of this 
on Christmas-eve ; all is cleanliness and 
propriety. There is sawdust on the 
market stones and white cloths on the 
butchers’ boards, and clean aprons and 
sleeves on the butchers’ selves, and the 
butchers are rosy and the meat is rosy, 
and the gas spouts out witha jolly hum. 
There are three or four hole-and-corner 
taverns attached to the market. One 
of them, a low-crowned-looking edifice, 
the red-curtained doors of which are 
approached by three downward steps—a 
greasy, murky-looking hostel enough in 
general, but this evening all alive and 
beaming with extra gas-jets, and holly 
festooning the frowsy ceiling, and a big 
bunch of mistletoe, impaled to the 
middle post behind the bar to which 
the ‘Old Tom’ tap is attached, and 
against which the barmaid leans and 
chats with tle customers in the inter- 
vals of business. ‘ Egg-hot from five 
till twelve’ is the legend on the wall, 
and it being now five and 

quently the red-curtained door swings to 
and fro, and with watering mouths sly 
butcher men slip in, and with satisfied 
mouths sly butcher men slip out, brush- 
ing their lips with their blue sleeves, 
and hurrying back to their stalls. 
They'd nap it if their masters caught 
them at it, only the best of it is, the 
masters take care not to catch ’em at 
it, so long as they take no more than 
is good for them, knowing the sort 
of evening's work they have before 
them. 

And now the trade begins. Swarm- 
ing in at the lanes and alleys come the 
buyers, in some few cases singly, but in 
pairs, as a rule, man and wife; and the 
number of their children may be esti- 
mated with tolerable accuracy from the 
size of the market-basket the latter 
carries—hundreds of them, thousands of 
them, until there is scarcely elbow room, 
and for safety the butcher men carry 
their knives, when not in use, in their 
mouths. 

All very well, but it must be con- 
fessed that Newgate Market or Leaden- 
hall are not, undoubtedly, the best 
places to purchase the primest and 
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cheapest. Jones is in this respect no 
weaker than his well-to-do brother; 
we are all alike, all anxious to fill 
our little tin pots at Niagara. If I 
want a pen’orth of plums I prefer 
them out of a bushel; if I have fifty 
ds to bank, I lodge it with the 
rand Westminster and Middlesex, capi- 
tal seventeen millions, So it is with 
Jones and his wife, They have ten 
shillings to spend in butchers’ meat, 
and they must needs hanker after the 
‘wholesale.’ Any well-conditioned bul- 
lock is capable of supplying four times 
more sirloin than they are li ly to waat, 
but they prefer to pick their sirloin out 
of the produce of a hundred and fifty 
bullocks. There is no denying, Mrs. 
Jones, that you are a tolerable judge of 
meat, and may save a penny a pound by 
coming here—perlaps three halfpence, 
and so you ought, considering that you 
have trudged a mile and a half, had the 
crown of your bonnet stove in by col- 
lision with a meat-tray, and suffered 
agonies from the trampling of hob- 
nailed boots on your corns. How much 
better now it would have been to have 
gone quietly to Wiggins, who is not 
extensive in trade, but invariably civil 
and obliging, and given him your Christ- 
mas custom. It would have been bet- 
ter for various reasons. In the first 
a you are well acquainted with 
iggins, and stand in no awe of him. 


If he asked you tenpence a pouné for 
sirloin, and you thought that ninepence 
was a plenty for it, you would have no 
scruples about telling him so to his head, 


and declining to purchase unless he 
bated; but would you dare do as much 
by Silverside and Co.? The meat mer- 
chants who are in such a tremendous 
way of business make no more of your 
urchase of sixteen pounds of beef than 
iggins would of your demand for 
two pen’orth of suet! That in the first 
en and then, pray, how about your 
ledge of the arithmetic of wholesale 
meatdealing? You may readily —_ 
comprehend what a joint will cost, the 
price per pound of which is ninepence 
or ninepence halfpenny, but when the 
talk is of ‘six ond fer" and ‘five and 
eight,’ it is questionable if you are not 
somewhat abroad, You may have some 
inkling of the fact that the figures men- 
tioned represent the price required for a 
stone of eight pounds of the joint you 
have fixed on; still your bating tactics 
are thrown altogether out of gear, and 
whether to bid ‘five and sevenpence’ 
or ‘ five and twopence,’ you have not the 
least idea. The probability is that you 
will yield without a struggle, or allow 
the in to escape you, while you 


turn away to reckon how many eight- 
pences there are in five and fourpence. 
But flatter not thyself, good Jones, 
because of your scholarship in figures 
that it only requires you to undertake 
the meat buying, and all will go well. 
You know all about ‘ six and eight’ and 
‘five and four,’ but you dont know 
everything. Pardon me, Jones, if I 
tell you that your great weakness lies 
in your prodigious confidence in your 
strength of mind, in your sound and 
cool judgment, and your complete in- 
vincibility to trade tricks and dodges of 
every manner and kind, ‘I know— 
every one knows,’ say you, ‘how women 
are gammoned and wheedled by shop- 
keepers ; they should have men to deal 
with ; I'd like to see the butcher who 
would come the old soldier over me!” 


Take the market-basket, Jones, mix 
in the crowd this blessed Christmas 
Eve, and you shall see all that you ask. 
You silly fellow! do yop imagine that 

ou are the first Jones that ever came to 

ewgate Market? As there is one bait 
for roach, and another for chub, and a 
third for gudgeon, so is there ways of 
angling for customers. The butcher 
before whose shop you pause, my good 
Jones, has already ‘ taken your measure,’ 
as the saying is. He sees the indepen- 
dent manner in which your hands are 
thrust into your trouser-pockets, and the 
determination not to be imposed on or 
wheedled, visible in every line of your 
expressive countenance, and so far from 
being intimidated thereat, he regards 
you as one of the easiest of victims. He 
would rather deal with three of your 
sort than with one of your good lady's 
any day in the week, but on a Christmas 
Eve especially With the air of a man 
who knows what meat should be, you 
cast your eye along the rows of ribs 
and sirloins, and presently he catches 
— eye. He doesn’t rush out on you, 

owever ; he preserves his calmness and 
nods towards you as recognising in you 
an old and worthy customer. That is 
your impression, and meanly availing 
yourself of his apparent mistake—he is 
in an extensive way and highly respect- 
able—you nod affably in return. He 
comes forward in a friendly way, and 
says, ‘Good evening, sir; selecting your 
Christmas roast?’ just as though it 
was a matter of course that you should 
come to his highly respectable estab- 
lishment to select it. 

* Well, yes, I was thinking about it, 
Mr. Butcher,’ says you, in a patronising 
sort of way. 

‘Let us see, then; you don't like it 
over fat, if I recollect, sir (as though 
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you had dealt with him for years), 
* What do you say to that cut, now ?’ 

*How much ?” 

‘Oh, well, we won’t have a dozen 
words about price—say six and four. 
Weigh this, Jim, carefully.’ 

* One of the best butchers in England, 
Sarah,’ you remark to Mrs, J——, as, 
having paid for your eighteen pounds of 
beef, you walk off with it. ‘ Very gen- 
ilemanly fellow, too, as you must have 
ebserved.’ 


* There’s a good bit of bone in it, Joe, 
isn't there?” 

‘Of course there is—you can’t have 
good meat withcut, and this is first- 
class.’ 

Let us hope so, Jones, for truly Mr. 
Butcher has ‘come the old soldier’ 
over you, making you pay for ‘soft 
soap’ at the rate of a penny a pound 
in that two stone two pounds of sir- 
loin. 


James GREENWOOD. 























CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 
‘How DOES IT LOOK?” 


oo the frosty sky sounds, sweet and clear, 
4N The joyous music of Christmas bells, 
Onward borne by the breeze more near, 
Blest is the tale their melody te.is ! 
Nature is wrapped in her shroud of white, 
Cold without is the evening air ; 
See from yon windows there shines a light, 
Happiness, warmth, within are there. 


Lustrous holly and mistletoe glisten 
In gay festoons from the dark oak wall, 
Sweet young voices with laughter,—listen,— 
Wake the echoes of Elmsley Hall. 
Ivy and laurel fitfully gleam, 
Daintily placed by a fair young hand, 
Lit by the flame with its ruby beam, 
Closely with critical eye now scanned. 


* How does it look? is it decked aright ? 
Is yon garland there as it ought to be?” 
The holly glows bright in the glad firelight, 
The wreaths of laurel are fair to see : 
The circlets of ivy gracefully twine 
Round the mirror, like cloudwreaths round a star - 
The mistletoe berries as silver shine— 
There is something else that is fairer far. 


*How does it look? ’Tis a sweet young face; 
Eyes that are gentle, so soft, so pure ; 
Fullof each tender, maidenly grace, 
Lit with a look, though gay, demure! 
A face that shines forth like an April day, 
Where a sigh and a smile together vie : 
The sr.ile is victor, and yet one may 
Know that beneath there lurks the sigh. 


* How does it look? Long leagues away 
Some one sits in the evening gloom 
Musing alone ; his fancies stray 
To one much-loved face, to a well-known room. 
* How does it look? that smooth young brow, 
Those soft blue eyes which the teardrops dim : 
Does she not think of the wanderer now ? 
Are not her thoughts away with him? 





POETRY IN THE PARLOUR; 
Or, Twelfth- Night Erercises. 
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SCENE L 


A Drawing-room. A clean hearth ; a bright fire, and good lights. A round table, at 
which, sitting, and variously employed, are 


Dramatis Persone. 


Papa. 

Mamma. 

Errte, atat. 15. 
Muxnte, ztat. 10. 


Bertie, a young rascal from Eton, zxtat, 14. 
Miss Paower, Governess, atat,* * * * 


Moxwtz. Papa dear, are we to have a 
cake on Twelfth Night? 

Papa. I think not, Min; it will cost 
&@ guinea or more; and we ought to 
spend a guinea on something more last- 
ing than a cake, and such trashy 
characters as the pastrycooks sell. 

Bertie. Better than no character at 


all, father. (Papa gives Bertie a box on 
his ears with the newspaper.) 

Mamma. But, my dear, you promised 
the children a treat. 

Papa. I know I did; but a black 
draught so often follows a rich cake, as 
saa the title ‘ treat’ very question- 
able. 
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Mamma. But we have some young 
friends coming ; and it will be so strange 
not to have a cake, and characters, and 
all that. 

Papa. Well, as you like; but I'll tell 
you what I propose in addition— 

Bertie (interrupting). Oh, don't let 
us have any arithmetic, governor ! 

Papa (making another lunge). You 
had better keep out of my reach, sir! 
You shall each of you write a little 
poem; and the author of the best shall 
receive a beautiful book of some sort. 

Erriz. Oh, papa dear, how nice! 

Bertie. A prize poem. Oh, my eye! 


Errre. Ob, you, mamma dear! 

Papa. No; both your mamma and 
myself intend to compete. 

Bertie. Crikey! what fun! You 
must both be weighted for the colts to 
have a chance. 

Mamma. I fear my days are over for 
verse making ; but I’ll do my best. 

Papa. And Miss Primer will be ad- 
judicator. 

Miss P, With all my es so lose 
no time, young people, and have your 
manuscri i ue & Twelfth Night; 
decide according to the best 

ent. 

know what I shall write 


and I wi 
of my jud 
Errtg. 


upon. 
Bertie. Most likely on paper, Eff. 
Errrz. Be quiet, Bertie, you great 


goose. 

Mamma. Well, I cannot say what my 
subject will be; so Effie, at least, has 
the start of me. 

Mrxyiz. Mamma dear, I don't know 
what I shall write about ; and I think I 


Mrxnte. Of course, papa, I stand no 
chance. 

Papa. Yes you will, Min, as the 
prize will not be awarded for the merits 
of the poem, per se, because in that case 
some of us elders might carry it off; 
but the reward shall be given in con- 
sideration of merit and age. 

Bertie. Oh, of course, one of the 
gurls will get it! they're dragons at 
verses, only they don’t scan. 

Papa. If you write gurl instead of 
girl, your chance will be excellent, 
Bertie. 

Mamma. But who is to be umpire ? 


would rather have the 
and ask riddles, 

Mamma. Papa says we may have 
cake and characters as well, Min; so do 
your best, dear, and see whether you 
cannot make a tenth little muse. But 
now no more talking, but to pen, ink, 
and paper. 


twelfth cake, 


SCENE IL 


Same drawing-room. Twelfth Night. 
Para, Mama, Errie, Minnie, Ber- 
Tre, and Miss Primer sitting round a 
table, each with MS., excepting Miss 
Primer. Time, early in the evening, 
before visitors arrive. 


Miss P. (to Papa.) Now, sir, if you 
please, you first. We are all ready; 
will you read your poem ? 

Papa. Here it is. I have written 
twelve Twelfth Night characters, in 
humble emulation of those exquisite 
verses which pastrycooks sell, to be 
drawn with their cakes, 
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Bertie. ‘Twelve Twelfth Night 
characters, by not even the twelfth part 
of a knight, wouldn’t be a bad title, 
father. 

Para. Not amiss, Bertie. Now be 
silent while I read. 

Kine. 
A slip of paper makes thee King to- 
night— 
A slip of pen hath sometimes equal 
might 
To loose a diadem, or shake a throne; 
As oft events throughout the world 

have shown. , 

But Fortune gives to thee, with hand 
more fuir, 

Both crown and character—conjunction 
rare. 

The first, when end our revels, fades 


away ; 
But keep the other for a rainy day. 
QUEEN. 

Hail, gentle monarch of our festive 
scene ; 

Yes, reign and hail, for thou art chosen 
Queen ! 

Grace, dignity, and love unite in thee ; 

And, like to Phospor rising o’er the 


sea, 

Thou casteth on our rippling fun to- 
night 

A glow of beauty and a smile of light; 

But, oh! far better still than crown or 
throne, 

The largest slice of cake is all thine 
own. 

Count Crassus. 

For every hundred pounds—oh, happy 
wight !|— 

The world accords you some rare virtue 
bright. 

For every virtue (take the money 
thence) 

It speaks at best with cold indifference. 

Worth is forgotten, intellect gives place ; 

For mind, without a banker, is dis- 


grace. 

Then, happy Croesus, count thy golden 
store — 

*T will purchase all things—and a little 
more, 


Louisa L’ ALLEGRO. 

Thou art as gay, as sun in May 
When shedding light, through blossoms 

white ; 
The daisies sweet, spring at thy feet ; 
At sight of thee, on hawthorn tree, 
The linnet warbles merrily. 
Thou sure wert born, when laughing 


morn 

Casts o’er the world, a light of gold; 
When dew on stems, like pendant gems, 
Reflect the ray, of waking day, 

And songsters gush a roundelay. 


The May-bud’s mouth, which nothing 
foath 
To Zephyr’s kiss, is tempting bliss; 
And vermeil hips,* are roses’ lips 
Which seem to say, yes, taste you may, 
But sweeter thou, tho’ sweet are they. 
And life to thee, is constant glee. 
Thou laughest forth, a world of mirth; 
And mischief tries, within thine eyes 
To look demure, but out wil? pour, 
And only breaks in brightness more ! 


Betsey BLveE-STOCKING. 


Pretty blue-belle lisping things 

Brought to thee on learning’s wings. 

Have a care, thy dainty lip 

Framing Greek is sure to trip. 

Speaking Latin puts thee out— 

Lips were made to kiss and pout. 

Locke and Euclid! these you read! 

Oh, it is too bad indeed ! 

The only locks which thou should’st 
know 

Are those which o’er thy shoulders 
flow. 

The only use of Euclid’s lore 

Is to make thee angle more : 

So try a better, warmer art, 

Burn thy books, and light my heart. 


PriscrtLa PENSEROSO. 


Oh, queenly lady, lovely maiden thou! 

Why is abstraction seated on thy 
brow? 

Thy years are few—then why hath fruit 
of thought 

A tone so mellow from reflection 
caught ? 

Why is the harvest of self communing 

Not in the autumn garner'd, but in 
spring ? 

What canker in the bud, what hidden 
ill 

Can turn to tragedy life’s vaudeville, 

And change a Sylphide to a tragic 
queen ? 

Sweet maiden, answer me; what can it 
mean ? 

‘ It simply means,’ quoth she, ‘ a horrid 


co 
Hath strangled Mirth within its 
clammy fold.’ 


Baron MEDI&VAL. 

‘Who waits without? quick, sirrah, 
ruby wine ; 

The foaming tankard, and the unctuous 
chine.’ 

(A dapper waiter enters at the sound, 

And sandwiches and negus carries 
round.) 


* The wild rose bears the hip, although 
Chaucer has it— 
* And sweet as is the bramble flower, 
That beareth the red hip.’ 
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‘ Fill high the bowl, and ih the purple 
spring 

Dip deep your lips, and nose, and 
eve g: 

(A pretty mouth just sips the mixture red, 

A sandwich nibbles, or a cake instead.) 

‘What ho, there, music! bid young 
Blondel sing 

The roundelay which woke the cap- 
tive king.’ 

(Thereat a melody for dancers flows, 
And waltzes tempt a sympathy of toes.) 
Saran Sreyz. 

Alas, and alack! the stars I’ll back 

To tell you true, that, maiden, you 

Are doomed to see, your husbands 
three 

All die off, with a wheeze and a cough. 


SSS 


SS 


" S7Z 


Oh! a rascally pun 
Is the natural son 
Of a bad sort of fun, 
Who presumeth to sit 
At the table with wit— 
A double-edged tool 
Most used by a fool; 
A double pretence 
To humour and sense ; 
But sense it divides 
And humour it hides. 
Send him to Jericho, whether he will 
or no; 
Give him a whipping as rogue ora 
rake. 
Cast round him manacles, and let the 
man he calls 
Bind him with—oh! there's a pun by 


e. 
See the necessity, of letting charity 
Guard us from errors we're ready to 
blame ; 


59 
Ha! ha! pretty jade, thy destiny’s 
made ; 


Hesperion shines, and phantom lines 
Come and are off, and the warp and 


oof 
Have a motley make, and anon they 
take 
Form so shy; yet I can spy, 
Maiden, for thee, husbands three, 
A large familie, and no monie, 


Sir Perecrive PounsTer. 
Horrid propensity, making all sense a 
le, 
Punsters and pickpockets are of a 
clan ; 
Be sure, my good company, he wilt soon 
stump all ye ; 
Settle the varlet as soon as you can. 


While at the moment we, sent him to 
Coventry 

For crime he committed—our sin was 
the same. 


Miss Prenez-Garpe. 


The bee which 
flower 
At eve returns with treasures sweet ; 
And sinks within his waxen bower, 
Laying store for future treat. 


roves from bud to 


But the blossoms which deliver 

All their honey and perfume, 
Soon discover that a giver 

May for nought give all its bloom. 


And seeing this, they watch their trea- 
sure 
Henceforth far more guardedly ; 
And fondly think the prudent measure 
Is to prove his constancy. 
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But when the 
Petals cl 
Awa 

Ww 


ellow thief discovers 
‘gainst his return, 
he flies at once to others, 
the harm have yet to learn, 
Thus, dear maids, when rogues are 
roving, 
Purse your pretty mouths in scorn ; 
And only keep the sweets of loving 
For the constant chosen one. 


Sm Hev! Epicram. 
Says Robert to Richard, you steal all 
my wit ; 
Says Richard, you steal all my brains ; 
Says Sir Epigram, near—and not a bad 
hit— 
What matters? for neither thief gains. 


Str Norman Nonsense. 
Linda, dear Shammoney, how can I 


8 
The love which consumes me alway ; 
I'm so thoroughly scorched whenever I 
seek 
My affection for you to pourtray, 
That my paper’s in danger, so is my 
lyre — 


My passion for you is so very like fire. 
Linda, dear Shammoney, ‘twas in the 


rain, 
Awalking the cliff that we met. 
To keep off the shower, I held up my 
cane, 
But we both got uncommonly wet. 
But what did I care, for thy beautiful 


smile 
Made me believe the sun shining the 
while. 


Linda, dear Shammoney, no spot on 
earth 
Resembles dear Bognor ; for here 
My sighs and my love were twins at a 
birth, 
And you, sweet, you nourished the 
pair. 
So I think we may troth take for better 
or worse, 
Since you've already proved a most ex- 
cellent nurse. 


Papa (taking off his spectacles). 
There, children, what do you say to my 
Twelfth N ight characters ? 

Erriz. Oh, papa dear, I hope I shall 
not draw Sir Norman Nonsense or 
Sarah Sibyl! 

Bertie. Some of your rhymes, father, 
are uncommon weak. I should have 
had a hundred lines of Virgil for such 
as ‘off, and woof; ‘discovers, and 
others ;’ ‘ company, and stump all ye.’ 

Mrynte. Bertie, be quiet. The cha- 
racters are beautiful; and I'd rather 
draw Louisa L’ Allegro than Queen. 

Miss P. The word is l’allégro, my 
dear, not allégro. 


Papa. You're right about some of the 
rhymes, Bertie ; but what think you of 
‘place, and pass: ‘flesh, and dish ;’ 
‘state, and treat ;’ ‘ drink, and feast ;’ of 
a certain t named Dryden; or 
‘sought, an vault ;’ ‘ place, and glass ;’ 
‘forbear, and war;’ ‘slip, and deep,’ of 
not an obscure author called Addison !* 

Bertie. Two wrongs don’t make a 
right, father. But I beg pardon, 
mamma’s carriage stops the way. Now 
for something stunning. 

Mamma. I fear my poem is too sen- 
timental for such a graceless boy as 
you, Bertie; but such as it is, here it is, 


To my Davecurer Errir. 


I. 
A verse I write for thee, my darling 
child, 
To wish thy life may gently ripple 


on ; 
Thou now art pretty blossom undefiled, 
But fruit is garnered when the bud 


is gone ; 
And if the bud and blossom be but 
pure, 
The fruit will ripen—virtue to its core. 
11. 
A mother’s eye is thy best guiding star, 
For all her wishes are enshrined in 
thee. 
Bertie (interrupting). 
me and the rest! 
Papa. Bertie, I'll send you out of the 
room if you :nterrupt agai 
Bertie. All serene, governor. 


Pleasant for 


How oft she wafts a prayer to regions far, 
That God alone may mould thy des- 
tiny. 
And he will listen to a mother’s prayer, 
If Effie be as good as she is fair. 
Bertie. Whew! 
It. 
But not of beauty would I make my 
theme, 
For, like an iris in a summer shower, 
It only lasts while plays the sunny 


“am, 
And glows and dies within a golden 
hour. 
But virtue ever shines without the sun ; 
For virtue, Effie, in itself is one. 


Iv. 
I do not wish thee pleasures too intense, 
Their brightness brings a shadow 
with them all ; 
But I would ask for thee that sober 
sense, 
Of joys serene, whose little ebb and 
fall, 


* These, and more curious rhymings 
still, constantly occur in Dryden’s transla- 
tions, and in Addison’s essays. 
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Mark but the onward course of life and 


peace, 
Whose hours grow brightest as the 
sands decrease. 


Bertie. A-men. 

Erriz (throwing her arms round her 
mamma's neck). Oh,mamma dear, what 
beautiful lines! I am sure I will do 
my best to deserve them. 

Bertie (sotto voce). Gammon! 

Miss P. Now, Miss Effie—it’s your 
turn. What subject have you chosen ? 

Erriz (timidly). It's called ‘Love 
and Death.’ Bertie cut an advertise- 
ment out of the ‘ Times,’ and asked me 
to write upon it. 

Bertie. By George! if she hasn’t 
taken me seriously. A man and his 
wife died on the same day; and she’s 
been and gone and done it! 

Erriz. You make fun of everything, 
Bertie. 

Papa. Nevermind him, Effie. Go on, 


ear. 
Erriz (reads very nervously). 


Love anp DEaTs. 


I. 
With flickering light the lurid torch 
Glares on the corttge passing slow. 
The ivy, weeping, climbs the porch ; 
The solemn bell swings to and fro. 
Strange! on the self-same lovely night, 
When stars stole up the azure way, 
Two loving souls were winged for flight, 
And burst the urn of human clay. 
With scarce a sigh their spirits fled ; 
With tender kiss th’ eternal tide 
Touched with its lips the deathless 
dead, 
And they, with souls undying—died. 
The stealthy tread within the hall ; 
The sorrow spake with bated breath ; 
The nodding plume; the sweeping pall— 
All note the pageantry of death. 


1. 
Within the dusky crypt they lie ; 
And is Love with them in the tomb? 
Can he whom we all deify 
And clothe in beauty, dwell in 
gloom ? 
Yes, for awhile; but soon will rise, 
As rise those loving souls in one; 
And love will guide them through the 
ski 


es, 
To golden isles beyond the sun. 


Infolded in each other’s wings, 
Entwinéd now, entwined for ever; 
And having loved, an angel sings, 
‘ No need to pass the Stygian river.’ 
But lurid torches ’midst the gloom ; 
The sigh subdued in quivering breath ; 
The sweeping pall; the sable plume, 
Are sorry welcomes unto death. 


Til, 

Infolded in each other's wings, 

They are not conscious that below 
For them the diapason flings 

Along the aisle its notes of woe. 
Else grief at tears of each loved friend, 

Would in their bliss mix sad alloy ; 
But soul in soul together blend, 

And on they float to perfect joy. 
A glorious type of love on earth, 

The two in one Love leads on high; 
And death to them is but the birth 

Of life through all eternity. 


The lurid torch ; the nodding plume} 
The sorrow spake with bated breath ; 
Are scarcely fit, when midst the gloom 
Love lends his beauteous wings to 
death. 


Bertie. That’s what I call solemn. 
Why, it’s the real genuine tune that 
poor Dolly died of, Eff. 

Mamma. Really, Bertie, you are in- 
corrigible! It is a very pretty poem, 
Effie, and does you great credit ; and I 
waive ‘my claim to the prize in your 
favour. 

Bertie. What, without hearing me 
and Min? Oh, mamma, what a do! 

Papa. Minnie has asked me to read 
hér competitive poem, Master Bert; so 
I beg you will be quiet—if you can 
(reads. ) 

I. 
A cheerful fire burns brightly in the 
grate ; 

And Bertie makes droll shadows on 

the wall ; 
Our own dear Pussy, in a sleepy state, 

Lies on the rug—a warm and furry 

ball. 


Bertie. Oh, my eye! 


II. 
Around the hearth so cozily we sit ; 
The kettle bubbles ready for the tea ; 
Mamma and Effie at their worsted 
knit; 
Miss Primer plays at cradle-scratch 
with me, 


ml. 
A little after nine, I say good night, 
And kiss you all, and go off straight 
to bed; 
And softly comes mamma to take the 
light, 
And looks a lovely angel by my head. 
Mrxnie. That's all, papa. I couldn't 
write any more. 
Mamma. Darling little girl. 
Papa (strokes her long curls, but says 
nothing). 
Bertie. Well done, little ’un. Your 
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verses are quite pre-Raphaelite—a real 
interior. I’m so glad I’ve been writing 
on hag birthday—you deserve the su- 
crifice, my little Thalia. 

Para. Go on, Bertie, my boy; the 
young people will soon be here. 

Bertie. Well, you mast know, father, 
I think I am better at Latin hexameters 
than English odes. I began an address 
to the sun, and ended it beautifully, 
thus— 


To my LITTLE SisTER. 


I. 
A bright golden guinea 
Td give to see Minnie, 
With all her companions around, 
A keeping her birthday, 
And making it mirth-day, 
With many a roll on the ground, 


I. 
I think I can see her, 
The sweet little de-ar, 
Frisking about like a fawn ; 
As gay as the thrush, 
All in a big bush, 
That grows at the end of the lawn. 


Im. 

I see, too, I'm sure, 
Her mamma so demure, 

With looks not exactly of pleasure, 
Exclaiming ‘My Min, 
My minikin pin, 

Does her brother make fun of my 

treasure ! 


Without it, vegetation ceases— 
Both celery and water creases ! 
(A general laugh.) 
I broke down there, and changed the 
subject to a lovely ode on Minnie’s 
coming birthday. 
Mriyniz. Dear Bertie ! 
Papa. Well go a-head, Bert. 
it’s not long. 
Bertie. Short and sweet as a tom- 
tit’s tongue. 


I hope 


* Does he call her a thrush, 
All in a big bush ? 
His nonsense has plenty of leayen. 
I say that my love 
Is a beautiful dove, 
Whose feathers were put on in 
heaven.” 


IV. 
And I quite agree, 
So save one for me— 
A plume when she moults, if you 


please ; 
And I promise that then 
I will make it a pen, 
To write better verses than these. 


General applause. Bertie throws down 
the MS., snatches up the prize volume, 
turns off the gas, kisses pretty Miss Plover, 
lately arrived ; and exit anyhow ; general 
scramble, &c. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 


HeEuionpé. 








GIVEN BACK ON CHRISTMAS MORN. 


(A mother watches by her sick babe.) 
OUND about the casement 
Wail the winds of winter, 
Shaken from the frozen eaves 
Many an icy splinter. 
On the hillside, in the hollow, 
Weaving wreaths of snow : 
Now in gusts of solemn music 
Lest in murmurs low ;-- 


Like the wolves about a fuld 
In some Alpine fastness, 
Hungered by the cold. 
(The mother sings.) 
Babe of mine—babe of mine, 
Must I lose you? 
Dare J weep if the Divine 
Will should choose you ?.— 
Ah, to mourn, as I have smiled, 
At the thought of you, my child! 
Ab, my child—my child! 


Babe of mine—you entwine 
With existence ! 
If one strips the clinging vine 
There’s resistance— 
Shall not J then—? | talk wild, 
Seeing Death so near my child :— 
Ah, my child—my child! 


Babe of mine—heart’s best wine— 
Life’s pure essence ! 
Gloomy shadows, that define 
Death's near presence. 
Dim those dear eyes, undefiled 
As God's violets—ab, my child : 
Ab, my child—my child! 


The imperial purple of the night 
Is spread, wine-dark, above, 
But glistens with no gems of light, 
To hint of Heaven's love, 
A sombre pall hangs overhead, 
Fringed with lurid clouds of lead,— 
O’er the sleeping earth below 
One rm | wide waste of silent snow. 
the wind moans drearily 
As it wanders by, 
And the night wanes wearily 
In the starlight sky. ») 


(The mother sings.) 
Must the dear eyes close ? 
Must the lips be still ?— 
How I love their speech that flows 
a wanton rill! 
Must those cheeks, soft-tinged with rose 
Pallid grow and chill? 
Give her back to me, angel in disguise !— 


| 








So your mystery I shall learn—yet with tear- | 


By eyes. 
the pangs, the prayers,— 
By the mother’s glee! 
By her hopes, her fears, her cares, 
Give my child to me— 
Give it back to me! 


Quenched the eyes’ soft light— 
Hushed the cowslip breath ! 
Going, darling, in the night ? 
. spare her, Death ! 
Dying—is it so? 


| 


Ob, it must not be! 
Can my one poor treasure go ? 
Give her back to me, 
Give ber back to me :— 
Or take me too—left alone 
Now my little one is gone ; 
Ab, my child, my child! 


Among the clouds that sail 0’erhead 

A yellow radiance is shed : 

And o’er the hill-tops wrapr in snow, 

Is born a tinge of rosy glow. 

Within the air a stir—like wings 

Of angels in their minist’rings. 

A tremulous motion, and a thrill, 

As with faint light the heavens fill. 
Night’s sombre clouds are slow withdrawn, 
And Nature cries ‘ Awake,’ tis dawn.’ 


About the lonely casement 

Blows fresh the breath of day ;— 
The mother, in amazement, 

Sees death-glooms fade away ! 


The blue eyes open once again— 
Once more the lips have smiled— 
Her tears fell like the springtime rain— 
God gives ber back her child ! 


( Footsteps are heard under the window.) 
Hush, there are foutsteps on the snow, 
That pause the lattice-pane below ; 
While voices chant the carol-rhymes, 
The Christmas song of olden times. 


(Carollers sing an ancient carol.) 
Awake, good Christians! Long ago 
The shepherds waked at night, 
And saw the heavens with glory glow, 
And angels in the light. 
Hosannah ! sing, Hosannah ! sing, 
Hosannab in the height! 


New life they told to all on earth, 
New life and blessing bright, 
Forewarning ofthe Saviour’s birth, 
In Bethlehem this night. 
Hosannah ! sing, Hosannah! sing, 
Hosannab in the height ! 


New life to all—new life to all— 
The tidings good recite! 
New life to all, which did befall 
At Bethlehem this night : 
Hosannah ! sing, Hosannah! sing, 
Hosannah in the height! 


The voices hushed—tlie footsteps died 
In distance far aluof 
It seemed a blessing did abide 
Upon that silent roof,— 
As far away their cheery singing 
Upon the frosty air came ringing. 


Among the clouds that sail o’erhead 

A yellow glory is outspread ; 

And on the hiil-tops crowned with snows, 
A rosy blushing radiance grows, 

As wider still the warm light glows :— 
And flooding daylight falls again 

From cloud to hill—from hill to plain! 


A golden sea of swimming light 

Poured o'er the sombre shores of night, 
While the glad mother, to her breast 

Her child yet close and closer pressed— 
Her rescued treasure—newly born— 

Her babe—given back on Christmas —, 





CHRISTMAS GRUEL. 


= ) Y= dinner 
last Christ- 
| mas Day con- 
| sisted of gruel. 
: — for roast 
ef, gruel for 
boar’s _ head, 
gruel forturkey, 
gruel for plum 
pudding, gruel 
for mince pies; 
for almonds and 
raisins, russet 
apple, filbert, old brown October, tawny pori, 
wassail—for all the Christmas courses and 
dessert—gruel ! 

I had looked forward to that Christmas Day 
with a keen anticipation of pleasure. I was in- 
vited to a country house, an old-fashioned country 
house, where Christmas has been kept in great 
state for many generations; a country house with 
corridors and oak panels, and an old hall with 
a great yawning fireplace, specially designed for 
at logs—just such a place as imaginative artists 
love to sketch in the Christmas numbers of the 
illustrated papers and periodicals. Ivy, holly, 
snow, and robin red-breasts outside ; blazing fires, 
merry faces, warmth, comfort, mistletoe-bough, and 
pretty girls inside. 

I was arrived at that time of life when I could 
enjoy all these things to the full. Observe, I say 
all. There are periods of existence when a man 
can enjoy only some of the things I have men- 
tioned. A boy enjoys the eatables, the turkey, 
the plum-pudding, and the almonds and raisins ; 
the young man takes delight in the society of the pretty girls, and can neither eat 
nor drink for thinking of them. But the middle-aged fogey—like your humble 
servant—what boundless, all-embracing enjoyment is his! He can relish every- 
thing—turkey, plum-pudding, almonds and raisins, old port, pretty girls, a nap in 
his easy chair, a hand at cards, a cigar, what not! Age has its advantages, its 
re: one of the latter I value very much. As a middle-aged fellow, ‘ done 
for’ long ago, I am the recipient of many pretty, playful attentions feem the girls, 
without exciting serious envy or jealousy. It is my good fortune to have a bald 
head. Do I astonish you by po me that good fortune? Let me explain. The 
bald head makes me look older thanI am. It gives me a settled-down, sedate 
see. The consequence is that young and pretty girls have no scruple 
about fondling me, even in the presence of their proper parents and jealous sweet- 
hearts. I am ‘old uncle Tom.’ The girlsdelight to play me off against their lovers 
when the young fellows are jealous or sulky—as young folks in love often are— 
and they come in a bevy of beauty and kneel round my chair, and pat my bald 
head, and teaze me in a most delightful manner. I like this, just as I like todandle 
pretty little sweet-faced babies on my knee. That is to say, I take their attentions 
placidly, and enjoy them as an abstract admirer of beauty, and gaiety, and inno- 
cence, without a quickened emotion or an extra be.* of the pulse. You can’t do this 
when you are young, and your hair curls. At that time of day you must have 
‘intentions,’ you must ask papa and mamma, you must submit to be scowled at by 
jealous rivals, you must be — to name the day, the amount of settlement, and 
so forth. But I am old and bald. I have gone through all that fire, and I have 
come out a cool bit of tempered steel, safe and true. I have so many calm loves, 
you see. Those dainty bits of beauty rustling about me don’t take awey my 
appetite for supper, nor dash my relish for a glass of port. My eye wanders 
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perfect contentment from 
by lips to con- 


her dear Edward on the stairs, I turn 
without a pang to woo the amber lips 


my meerschaum pipe. 

With all this capacity for enjoyment, 
it was a sad disappointment to me last 
year to be seized with a catarrh on the 
eve of Christmas Day. It is Horace, I 
believe, who says that no man can be 
et happy who is subject to a 
cold in the head. I agree with him 
there entirely. I will even go further, 
and say that, of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, there is no one greater, or harder 
to bear, than acold. It is an aspiring, 
ambitious, desperate malady. While 
gout is content to assail the foot, and 
colic modestly takes a middle range, a 
catarrh audaciously attacks the citadel 
of the head, and lays all the senses pros- 
trate at one blow. While the tyrant 
holds sway you cannot see, you cannot 
taste, you cannot smell, you cannot 
think, and sometimes you cannot hear. 
There is a certain depth of wretched- 
ness in the sufferings of the victim, 
when he does not care what becomes 
of him. I was at the bottom of this 
slough of misery and despond on Christ- 
mas morning. I had hoped that the 
tyrant would relax his grip, but I might 
have known better; he never does; he 
makes a rule of putting you through the 

the middle part Totes 


urder. 

I could not go to Oakhurst to my 
Christmas dinner that day. Everybody 
else in the house was going somewhere, 
except the cook, who was an orphan, 
fifty years of age, a spinster, a hater of 
o> spaces ond one who was accus- 
tomed to say that Sundays and Satur- 
days, Christmases and Good Fridays, 
Nib one o deny dog oiler crate 

was a r everybody 
had gone. I sat io by the fireside, 
Moping and miserable. On ordinary 
days I had more visitors than I cared 
about. To-day nobody came; not even 
the doctor, though I had engaged him 
to attend my case. It was a glorious 
day for him, knowing what to eat, drink, 
and avoid, and seeing others joyously 
preparing themselves for draughts and 
pills. Bat as for poor me, I was read 
to ery when I thought of my loneliness, 
sadness, and desolation on that day 
when everybody else was making merry. 

VOL. X.—CURISTMAS NO. 


Everybody else! Yes, I thought every- 
body else, except me. r 

he misanthropical cook came in to 
ask if I would take a little of the boiled 
mutton which she had prepared for her 
own dinner. Such was that woman's 
misanthropy, such her unchristian con- 
dition, that though she-was offered a 
piece of beef and materials to make a 
little plum-pudding, all to herself, she 
preferred boiled mutton and a suety 
pany The cook, I say, came in to 
offer me boiled mutton. I no appe- 
tite, I could not swallow.. I asked for 
gruel, and I had it just about the time 
that oes ’ was sitting down to 
turkey. did not say grace before 
that gruel—did anybody ever say grace 
before gruel, or after ? I was heathenish, 
and summoned Philosophy to my aid. 
Philosophy—whom I should have ex- 
pected to appear in the form of a grave 
old man, with long flowing white locks, 
and the Book of Knowledge in one 
hand and the magic Wand of Expe- 
rience in the other—did not answer the 
summons. How should such a cold, 
sedate old spirit be within call of mortal 
on that day of native gladness. He was 
no doubt asleep over his musty old 
book. I performed another incantation. 
Into a little china cauldron I put various 
charms, all of which had been prepared 
with great care, and brought with pains 
and peril from distant parts of the 
earth—liquid red fire from the western 
Indies, lumps of sweetness blanched in 
blood, drops of acid of the citrus limo- 
nium, grown over the volcanoes of Sicily, 
and waters made mad with fire. These I 
mixed together with many conjurations, 
and when I had drunk of the charmed 
potion—contrary to the express injunc- 
tions of my doctor—High Priest of Slops 
—I summoned to my aid Memory. 

She came at my call, a comely maiden, 
clothed in shadows, with a grave, soft 
smile on her cheek, and a great depth 
of thought in her large contemplative 
eyes. at her dreamily, I 
fell into a pleasant, waking trance, and 
saw the roll up upon my vision, 
like clouds from the west, that the sun 
glorifies in going down. 

I was not to be merry in the present 
that Christmas night; but the long- 
loving maid, Memory, was to make me 
merry in the past, amid Christmas 
scenes upon which the dark curtain of 
time had fallen long ago. Memory was 
more prodigal of her gifts than present 
reality could be. The envied Everybody 
else was spending one Christmas. I was 
spending a dozen. 

The Christmas of my experience 
rose upon my view, and I was a boy 
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again, in Scotland, being awoke at five 
o'clock in the morning to drink sowans. 
Old style still prevails in Scotland—or 
did then—and Yule was celebrated on 
the 6th of January. I have no recol- 
lection of roast beef and plum-pudding : 
but I have a very vivid recollection of 
sowans—a sort of gruel made from the 
fermented gluten of oat husks. Not by 
any means a pleasant drink, even when 
sweetened with sugar or treacle. But 
this was the fare peculiar to Yule, and 
we got up in the middle of the night to 
drink it. If-there were any not able to 
get up, basins of sowans were carried 
to them in their beds. It was in the 
country, at a farm-house. The great 
sowans drinking took place in the large 
kitchen. Neighbouring swains came 
from far and near, through the darkness 
and the snow, to join in the festivity. 
Behold Betty, the cook, stirring a great 
t on the fire, and a circle of lads and 
ses around her, waiting to be served 
in wooden bickers. It might have been 
a religious ceremony, it was so sad and 
solemn. There was no drinking of 
healths, no singing or dancing, no 
mirth or jollity, but just a sombre drink- 
ing of gluten. We did not go to bed 
again, but sat up waiting for the * beg- 
gars.’ The beggars are the Scotch 
‘waits,’ with a worthier mission. The 
miscreants, as Mr. Bass or Mr. Babbage 
would call them, who wake us up in the 
middle of the night in London, with 
*O, rest you merry gentlemen,’ or the 
doleful squeaking of a clarionet, are 
generally loafers and idle skulks, who 
seize custom and opportunity to annoy 
others and benefit themselves. In Scot- 
land the beggars are strapping farmers’ 
sons, who shoulder the bag for the 
nonce, and go round to the farm-houses 
begging meal for the poor, generall 
for lone, lorn widows. They come with 
@ song, but not until daylight doth 
appear, and the lasses put on their best 
caps and wreathe their best smiles to 
give them welcome. Now comes the 
“rape of the kisses.’ The sturdy hand- 
some young beggars throw down their 
meal-bags, rush in among the lasses, and 
kiss them all round, amid such a ‘ skel- 
leching ’—expressive word that—and 
giggling as never washeard, Then the 
mistress of the house gives the young 
fellows a dram, and in the true spirit of 
the Saxon lefdey, or lady, drops with 
her own hands a portion of meal into 
each bag. There are many good souls, 
animfted by the feeling of the time, 
who do good deeds and blush to let 
them be known. Aware of this, the 
r old widows, when they receive the 
unty, take care to sift the meal, and 


oftentimes find in the sieve a residuum 
of shillings and sixpences. 

A marked feature of the Yule festivi- 
ties was a grand tea-breakfast to the ser- 
vants and dependants. At ordinary times 
the servants’ breakfast consisted of oat- 
meal porridge, milk, and oat cakes. But 
on Yule morning they had a breakfast of 
tea, white bread—that is to say, bread 
made of flour and haddocks. 
Ah! what a glorious ‘ploy,—the only 
English equivalent for this word I can 
think of is ‘spree,’ and that does not 

uite express it—was that Yule break- 
ast! In my vision I can see Betty, the 
cook, at the head of the great deal table, 
pouring out the tea from a big, battered 
Britannia-metal pot, into cups of all sizes 
and patterns; while down the sides are 
seated ploughmen and ploaghhon. each 
with a buxom lass by his side, all laugh- 
ing, giggling, and eating at one and the 
same time. There is no stint of white 
bread and butter, but the allowance of 
tea, which is a rather expensive article 
at this time of day, is limited, and the 
infusion soon pales before the brisk and 
active demand. I remember something 
about it not being genteel to take more 
than two cups of tea, and to drink out 
of the saucer; but as tea comes but 
once a year on this scene, all such 
etiquette is thrown to the winds. I 
can hear Betty saying it now, ‘ I declare 
that loon (Anglice, ‘ boy.") Geordie has 
had fourteen cups.’ I don’t doubt it. 
Geordie had been gulping down cu 
after cup, and sending up for more wi 
astonishing despatch. The colour had 
gone out of the liquid long ago, but 
what was that to Geordie or Jamie, or 
Jessie or Jenny, so long as it ran out 
of a teapot, and left some grouts at the 
bottom of the cup to tell fortunes by. 
What rare fun we had reading fortunes 
in the cups! It afforded such a capital 
opportunity for lads and lasses to look 
over each other's shoulders, and get 
their lips and cheeks close together. 
And when rosy cheeks and warm lips 
approaeh within a certain range of each 
other, they are apt, like the magnet and 
the bit of steel, to come suddenly into 
collision. They sat long, with lingering 
delight, over their tea-breakfast (long 
after the loaves and the butter and the 
haddocks had disappeared), to read the 
cups; and great was the laughter 
when the close juxtaposition of a long 
stalk of tea and a short stalk of tea, 
followed by a motley crowd of stalks of 
all sizes, was declared to portend the 
marriage of Willie the grieve (bailiff) 
with Annie the little housemaid. 

There is no going to church in Presby- 
terian Scotland Christmas Day. No 
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weligious exercises of any kind hold a 
place in my memory in connection with 
old Yule. It was merely a holiday in the 
schoolboy’s sense of the word, a day of 
play. The one amusement especially 
associated with the occasion was a 
shooting match, at which the highest 
prize was a or a silver watch, and 
the lowest a bane kame. Do you know 
what a bane kame is? Let me whisper 
in yourear. A bone comb—that kind 
of comb which has small teeth! I 
remember Jamie coming home from the 
shooting looking very glum and down- 
cast. 

* Weel Jamie,’ said Willie, ‘have you 
won the gun?” 

* Na.’ 

‘Nor the watch 7” 

‘Na.’ 

‘Have ye nae won onything ?” 

‘Ou ay, I've just won the bane 
kame !’ 

* Weel,’ said Willie, who was a bit of 
a wit in his dry way, ‘I'm just thinking 
you'll be likely to do mair execution 
with the bane kame than with the 


D. 
ool and mistletoe do not enter into 
the Scotch Christmas rites. When I 
think of these things my vision changes 
to a farm-house in Kent, where I spent 
my first English Christmas. I am 
realizing what I had often read of in 
books. I go out to the wood to assist 
in bringing home the Yule log. I am 
assisting an elderly spinster to decorate 
the rooms with holly and mistletoe. I 
remember here, pleasantly, over my 
gruel, how I fell plump over head and 
ears in love with her, though she was 
old enough to be my mother, and made 
no attempt to conceal her liking for gin- 
and-water. She had a girlish way with 
her that captivated me, a way of gig- 
gling and shaking her curls. I was 

uick to learn the privileges of an 

nglish Christmas, ~a kissed her under 
the mistletoe the moment she hung it 
up. It was she who up, as 
twelve o’clock struck on the Eve, to let 
Christmas in. I ran with her to the 
door, and kissed her again. I was very 
happy then, for I did not find out until 
afterwards that Miss Lizzy was giddy 
even to the verge of lunacy, and had 
loved and been in love a hundred times. 
On Twelfth-night she trysted me to the 
orchard at ten o'clock at night, and 
there, under a cherry-tree, while the 
moon shone bright, she said— 

‘Tom, let us be married, and fly to 
foreign lands.’ 

I had dreamt of something of the 
kind; but this abrupt way of proposing 
to settle it cooled my ardour. 


*Give me,’ I said, ‘time for reflec- 
tion.” 

* Love,’ she replied, almost fiercely, 
* never reflects,’ 

Miss Lizzy had money, and her friends 
found it expedient to prove, which they 
did, that she was non compos. But she 
made a very sane remark that time 
under the cherry tree, by the light of 
the moon, when she said that ‘love 
never reflects.’ After long experience 
I am prepared to say it does not. 

For the first time in my life, at that 
Kentish farm-house, I heard the waits 
singing the Christmas carol; for the 
first time I went to church on Christmas 
Day—a church decorated with ever- 
greens—what a sight tome! For the 
first time [ saw the boar’s head and the 
flaming Christmas pudding brought in 
with due ceremony. English people 
grow up from infancy accustomed to 
these Christmas rites, and are little im- 
pressed by them. But upon the mind 
and sympathy of an adult stranger they 
strike with the force and charm of en- 
chantment. The very remembrance of 
that Christmas Day brings a thrill of 
pleasure, which I fear no Christmas 
of the future will ever stir, in my ac- 
customed breast. 

This vision fades, and another rises 
in its stead. A pleasant foregathering 
of children, and children’s children, on 
Christmas Day rounda granddad's board. 
It was our aged host's birthday, too. 
He was ninety-two years of age that 
very Christmas Day. A little, feeble 
old man he was, almost as helpless as a 
child, but still cheery and hearty. When 
the children and the grandchildren—the 
eldest child was threescore—came in 
from church, they found the old man 
seated in his arm-chair directly under 
the branch of mistletoe. His youngest 
daughter (who had remained unmarried 
for her poor old father’s sake, that she 
might live with him and attend upon 
him), had placed him there to be kissed, 
like a pretty baby. Two generations 
made a rush at him, and, almost smother- 
ing him first, nearly devovred him 
afterwards. It was an affecting sight 
to see so much love centring in a poor 
old man, sitting, as it were, on the very 
brink of the grave. The old man cried 
for very happiness, and his good daugh- 
ter had to go and wipe away his tears, 
for he was too feeble to perform even 
that office for himself. At dinner time 
he sat at the head of his table, as he had 
always done, though he could no longer 
do the honours. And after dinner, when 
he had had half a glass of wine—the 
dear old baby !—he cheered up wonder- 
fully, and became quite garrulous about 
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the days of his youth, when he was ‘a 
sad young dog, sir,’ and knew all the 
sparks and bloods about town. 

One reminiscence of his makes me 
cherish a particular remembrance of 
this Christmas Day. He had once seen 
Dr. Johnson. When he was a very little 
boy his father had held him up in a 
crowd near Temple Bar, to look at a 
fat man in a brown coat and a shovel 
hat. And that fat man was the great 
lexicographer. 

* Did you ever see Oliver Goldsmith ?” 
I asked. 

* No, he never saw him.’ 

‘But you heard a great deal about 
him, at that time ?’ 

‘No; we didnt hear much about 
Oliver Goldsmith. Johnson was the 
great man.’ 

You can imagine that, can you not? 
The talking man much heard of; the 
quiet man of thought and modest 
genius unregarded. 

Some great-grandchildren came in in 
the evening. One, aged five, a pretty 
little puss, with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair, behaved quite in a motherly man- 
ner towards her great-granddad ; kissed 
him patronizingly on both cheeks, 
patted his bald head, and making him 
comfortable in his chair, talked to him 
soothingly in baby language. There 
were four generations round the supper- 
table. The old man was so proud and 
so happy that he would insist upon sit- 
ting up long after his usual bed time. 
When his daughter said it was time for 
by-by, he snapped his fingers at her, 
demanded another glass of punch, and 
declared he would sing usa song. There 
was @ capital song that Captain Morris 
used to sing, he said, but—but he couldn't 
remember it. He, he was a rare blade, 
Captain Morris, a rare blade; could 
sing a first-rate song. No; he couldn't 
remember that song, but he would try 
to remember another. And presently, 
after a good deal of cogitation, the 
nonagenarian struck up, in a shrill, 
quavering treble— 


*Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 
Here's to the widow of fifty; 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
Here’s to the——’ 


At this aoe his memory failed him, 
oki 


and, thinking for some time, he said— 
‘Never mind, we'll sing the chorus,’ 

* Let the glass pass, 

We'll drink to the lass, 

I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass.’ 


The next verse escaped him altogether, 
and he said he would sing us another 
capital song, called the Vicar and Moses, 


But he forgot that too, and went back 
to the chorus of ‘ Here’s to the maiden,’ 
and finished up by draining his half 
glass of weak punch, with some faint 
imitation of the manner of the roaring 
blade he used to be when he was 
young. 

It was not until twelve o'clock struck 
that the old great-granddad would con- 
sent to retire. And then his loving 
daughter took him by the arm and 
helped him to his room, where she put 
him to bed and tucked him up like a 
child. 

Alas! he sleeps in his last bed now; 
the old hearth is desolate ; the children 
are scattered, never to meet more until 
they are gathered together in the 
Father’s House of many Mansions. 

The next Christmas Day that rises on 
the magic disc of memory is suggested 
by the one I have just described ; not 
because it was like it, but because it 
was very unlike it. It is memorable as 
one of the coldest, most uncomfortable 
Christmas Days I ever spent. I had 
three invitations to dinner that day. 
One to a country-house, a long distance 
from London ; the second came from a 
homely family in the natural wilds of 
Islington; and the third was conveyed 
to me by an aristocratic personage, with 
a handle to his name, who resided in 
the unnatural tamenesses of Belgravia. 
He was not a duke, nor a Jord, but he 
was something even more awful, grand, 
and unapproachable, for he was a scien- 
tific baronet, who wrote D.C.L., and 
LL.D., and F.RS., and F.R.G.S., &., 
after his name. 

The terms in which he couched his 
invitation make it clear to me now— 
though I did not perceive it at the time 
—that he invited me rather in pity than 
in a spirit of genial hospitality. The 
note was written on thick, coarse- 
grained paper—(I wonder why thick 
coarse-grained paper is considered aris- 
tocratic!)—adorned with a coat of arms, 
and the handwriting was an illegible 
scientific scrawl, (I wonder why science, 
which is so accurate and precise in othcr 
things, always writes such a bad hand.) 
And the great man, Bart.,D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.B.GS., &c., said, as well as I 
could make out, that I might come and 
‘eat my Christmas dinner’ with him. 
I didn’t like that phrase—eat my 
Christmas dinner. To be sure it was 
the purpose of the thing; but it was, I 
thought, a cold-blooded way of putting 
it. I remember now that I had turned 
author about that period. I daresay he 
thought a dinner at any time would be 
a charity tome. My desire to dine with 
a baronet, however, blinded me to any 
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offence that might have lurked in the 
terms of the note ; and disdaining hum- 
ble Islington, where I should have been 
supremely happy, I accepted the invi- 
tation 


I went in full evening costume, and 
arrived at the grand mansion a quarter 
of an hour before the time appointed, 
which was six o’clock. I was received 
in the hall by a stately footman, who 
conducted me to the drawing-room. 
The Baronet was there, seated in his 
arm-chair, absorbed in a Review with a 
sombre cover, indicating that it was 
solemn and solid and scientific. He 
did not rise to bid me welcome; but 
carelessly extended three cold fingers 
for me to shake, and said ‘ How * ? 
Nothing about a merry Christmas to me, 
or any seasonable greeting of that sort. 
Indeed there were no signs of Christ- 
mas in the house. The drawing-room 
was very elegant, with rich curtains, 
soft couches, large mirrors, marble busts 
and statues, and a great deal of gilding ; 
but my eye searched in vain for the 
pleasant twinkle of a holly-berry or the 
gliut of a mistletoe-leaf. The baronet's 
guests dropped in one by one. They 
were all an and as they mostly ap- 
peared with rumpled hair, and wore 
spectacles, I judged that, like their 
host, they were scientific, and wrote 
capital letters after their names, It 
proved so. 

There were no ladies of the family 
except her ladyship, and she excused 
herself from coming down to dinner on 
the ground of indi ition. So we, the 
male guests, tumbled down to the 
dining-room in a disorderly mob. On 
the stairs I heard ‘superphosphate’ 
mentioned, also ‘ carbonated’ something, 
likewise an allusion to ‘ caloric.’ 

It was a magnificent dinner, with 
everything proper to the season, and 
many other things besides. It struck 
me, however, that the, viands proper to 
the season—the turkey, the roast beef, 
and the plum-pudding, were introduced 
almost apologetically, in deference to 

rejudice and foolish custom. It was a 
ong time before we came to the turkey, 
nobody took roast beef, and the plum- 
pudding was a little thing made in a 
shape, with no sprig of holly in it, and 
without a glory of blazing brandy. 
Everything was handed round by-two 
silent footmen. And the guests were 
almost as silent as the attendants. At 
no time was there any general conversa- 
tion; but after the champagne had 
gone round, I heard one gentleman, 
with tumbled hair and spectacles, say 
something to a gentleman next him, 
with a rumpled shirt and spectacles, 


about albumen in connection with the 
veal cutlets; while the sight of the 
plum-pudding suggested to a third gen- 
tleman, with a "bald head and a black 
stock, a grave remark about saccharine 
matter and prussic acid. 

After dinner the scientific gentlemen 
drank a good deal of wine; but it 
seemed to have no particular effect upon 
them, except to make their faces red. 
They did not become at all jolly, and 
merry Christmas was not once alluded 
to. After tea, which was served in the 
drawing-room—handed round on a mag- 
nificent, but chilly silver salver, by the 
solemnest of the two footmen—the 
baronet and his guests—with the excep- 
tion of four who sat down to play whist 
for half-crown points in a corner, dimly 
lighted by two tall yellow-looking wax 
candles—went to sleep. I was not 
sleepy. My dinner had not warmed my 
blood a bit, nor added a throb to my 
pulse, and I sat uncomfortably awake 
in the midst of the sleepers, afraid to 
move, lest I should make a noise and 
wake them. I would have given any- 
thing to sneak away; but I was bound 
to wait and bid my host good night. I 
found an opportunity at last. 

‘*Good night, sir; I—am—very—I 
have——’ 

I could not say it, and the baronet 
did not care whether I said it or not. 
He gave me, without rising, the same 
three fingers, still cold, and said— 
*Good night to you. James, show 
Mr. , 

He fell asleep again here. 

James showed me the——door, in 
fact, and I went forth into the keen frosty 
night with a sense that the free air, at 
least, was seasonable. Going home 
through the chilly streets, seeing the 
brightly-lighted windows, and hearing 
the sound of merry voices within, I felt, 
even after my sumptuous dinner, as if I 
were homeless, friendless, and hungry, 
on that Christmas night. 

The scene changes once more, bring- 
ing back to me a Christmas Day big 
with my fate. I was nervous, excited, 
and had no appetite. Was I ill, or was 
I going to be married? Neither. Was- 
sail flowed in abundance, but not for 
me. Pretty girls stood under the mis- 
tletoe and tempted me not. In the 
midst of the mirth and jollity I was 
moody, thoughtful, and anxious. Some- 
thing was going to happen on the mor- 
row. It was not Christmas Day that I 
thought about, but the day after. Was 
I reckoning what I should get in 
Christmas boxes? Not exactly that 
either; but I was reckoning with fear 
and trembling what I might expect from 





70 
Christmas boxes, pit, and gallery. I had 


written a Christmas piece for a theatre, 
and to-morrow would bring boxing- 
night, and success or failure. I remem- 
ber, while looking out of the window 
humming, not Christmas carols, but my 
own comic songs, that a crow flew by. 
Was that an omen? And was one crow 
a@ good omen? ‘The wish being father 
to the thought, I comforted myself with 
the conclusion that it was a good omen, 
Presently a second crow flew by. No, 
I was wrong. Two crows were a good 
omen. By-and-by a third crow flew 
past. Ah! now I remember, it is three 
crows that constitute a good omen. No 
more crows came, and I was quite sure 
of it. Three crows had appeared to me, 
and the piece would be a success. But 
still I am anxious and doubtful, and my 
heart is in a flutter, I am realizing 
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once more in memory a sensation which 
I am afraid I shall never realize again 
in actuality; for I have come to esti- 
mate applause at its true value; I have 
come to know that that which is 
applauded the most is generally that 
which deserves it the least. 

I was bowing to the public in answer 
to the enthusiastic call which made me 
that night the happiest man in London, 
when the sound of the knocker dispelled 
the vision, and announced that my 
people had come home from their 
Christmas festivities. They apologized 
for being so late, and expressed great 
concern that I had been condemned to 
loneliness and 1 on Christmas Day. 

Had I thought the time long? ‘Not 
at all,’ Isaid. Have you, my readers? 
If not, plaudite et valete. 

Anprew HALuipay. 
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VEN if we had not been told bya 
higher authority that, To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven: A 
time to weep and a time to laugh; a 
time to mourn, and a time to dance ;— 
if the maxim had not been —— 
b forming of the golden old- 
wal wisdom, it Mould still be pressed 
upon our acceptance by a perusal of the 
almanack, as well as by our observa- 
tion, if not by our proper experience, 
of the daily events of human life. 
For all Christendom there are days 


and seasons (as Good Friday and Lent), 
when, without being bigoted or super- 
stitious— although cheerful thankfulness 
is allowable, nay, praiseworthy, ex- 
cessive merriment is most inopportune. 
For most individuals past their early 
youth—for many, unfortunately, still in 
early youth—there are sad anniversaries 
on which mirth shocks the feeling heart ; 
when it avoids the world’s bustle, seek- 
ing the shade, for retirement and search- 
ing self-examination. Without being 
altogether plunged in grief, it is in the 
mood of ‘ Il Penseroso,'— 
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* There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's garish eye, 
While the bee, with honey’d thigh, 
At her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring. 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still, removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth.’ 


But there are also brithdays, wed- 
ding-days, days of rescue from peril— 
grateful remembrances of escape from 
railway collision, shipwreck, disease, 
— les with beasts of prey (whether 

ped or human) and other shocks 
Thich flesh is heir to. There are 
thanksgiving days for signal good jfor- 
tune, happy restorations, or even mere 
bare justice done; when the very 
mourner lays aside his tokens of be- 
reavement, and wears a smile, at least 
for the sake of others. ‘ L’Allegro’ is in 
the ascendant :— 


* Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
! The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 


Similarly, what people is not bound, 
as a society, to rejoice on the recur- 
rence of Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas time? Holydays may re- 
main holy days, without suppressing a 
whit of gaiety. There is a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak; a 
time to embrace, and a time to refrain 
from embracing. Now is the time to 
speak out cheerily, to shake hands and 
embrace—observing the strictest punc- 
tilio—with hearty goodwill and friend- 
liness, 

It is a time for a o'clock diane 
and pantomime-going ; for evening 
ties = hops (not balls), with stan pail 
suppers, sna ‘on, private lotteries 
with all prizes, and juvenile dramatic 
efforts: to vary which, and call forth 
the ‘ Nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles’ enshrined in Milton’s immortal 
verse, We will resuscitate a few of the 
quips and cranks known to our child- 
hood as Christmas games. All they 
need, to carry them out successfully, is 
@ room or two neither too spacious nor 
too fragile-furnitured, and thorough 
good-nature on the part of the per- 
formers. 

Christmas games are based on the 
grand fundamental theory of being, 
like Falstaff, amusing in themselves, 


and in calling forth after-amusement as 
their consequence. They make you 
laugh while bringing in forfeits, which 
will probably make you laugh still 
more. What would a Christmas game 
without forfeits be, but soup without 
salt, plum- pudding without plums, 
Cupid without his bow and arrows, a 
fiddler or a drummer without their 
drum or fiddlesticks? Blindman’s 
Buff is uo exception, because the for- 
feit is exacted on the spot. The blind 
man takes his toll in ready money. 
‘One bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,’ is applicable to flounced, 
flowered, and furbelowed, as well as to 
feathered bipeds. 

Forfeits, then, there must be, enough 
and to spare. If they come in slowly 
by the more serious (so to speak) and 
orthodox a they must be had by 
readier, looser, less dignified methods; 
because it is not to a Quakers’ meeting 
that the light-hearted guests have been 
invited. The queen of the evening 
must maintain her revenue of fun, and 
has ‘a right to levy forfeit-taxes accord- 
ing to her own good pleasure. Even 
if she resort to Nip-Nose I shall not 
grumble, provided that a pretty hand 
nip mine. Having mentioned which, 
we may as well have done with it. It 
is as good an overture as any other to 
our harmonious performance of con- 
certed pieces. 

The party, seated in a circle, ladies 
and gentlemen alternately, as far as 
may be, each gently takes successively 
the tip of his or her neighbour's nose 
between his or her finger and thumb. 
While doing this, the parties concerned 
interrogate each other with absurd ques- 
tions or indulge in ridiculous remarks. 
As all are bound to keep their counte- 
nance, under pain of fine, and perhaps 
eventual imprisonment, the object is to 
make your neighbour laugh. Whoever 
laughs pays a forfeit. It need not be 
a downright horse ldugh; a broad grin 
or a giggle suffices to incur the penalty. 

Be careful not to soil the tips of your 
finger and thumb with burnt cork, car- 
mine, or other colouring matter, before 
applying them to your neighbour's nose. 
But, if you do, pray don’t, for the world, 
tell anybody tha: I put you up to it. 
Still less will you tinge your own nose 
with any hue — cm to it before 

resenting it to be ni . It might 
coin your fair naighooer laugh, oa 
expose her to the payment of a forfeit, 
besides causing her to convey with her 
fingers the pigment to her neighbour’s 
nose. Oh, no! you u would never think 
of such a thing! Its name is ‘ Never- 
Known.’ 
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Another mode of collecting forfeits in 
plenty in a very short time is the Game 
of Tapes. It plays, in a measure, on 
the same confusion of ideas which ren- 
ders a ‘losing game’ of draughts so 
perplexing at first. Each person holds 
a piece of tape by one end. The other 
ends are grasped, like so many single 
reins, in the hands of the leader of the 
game, whose place is consequently in 
the centre of the ring. When he calls 
out ‘Loose!’ everybody must tighten 
their tape ; when 17 gives the word of 
command, ‘ Tight!’ they must slacken 
it. It is an experiment on the Rule of 
Contraries, showing how much we are 
the creatures of habit. A forfeit is 
exacted from every person who literally 
obeys the word of command. 

For Fly, Feather, fly! ten or twelve 
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Each person thus exhibits their own 
private and peculiar mode of giving a 
puff. It occasionally ae that, as 


it is hard to laugh and blow at the 
same time, the feather finds its way into 
the mouth of the intending blower. Of 
course the involuntary feather-eater 
pays a double forfeit as the penalty of 

is curious taste. 

Blindman’s Buff may be ar mg with 
a wand, which relieves it of the objec- 
tion of a tendency to romp. The blind 
man, with a long wand in his hand, is 
placed in the middle of the room. The 
ae stand round him in a ring, 

nd in hand, singing a chorus. They 
suddenly cease, and as soon as they are 
silent, the blind man stretches out his 
wand till it touches somebody who is 
obliged to take hold of it by the end. 


young people sit in a circle as close 
together as they can get, without 
crowding. Somebody takes a tuft of 
cotton wool, or a downy feather, and 
lets it float in the air above the heads 
of the group, giving it a puff with his 
breath. The person towards whom it 
directs its descent must likewise blow it 
upwards and away. If it falls upon 
him he pays a forfeit. A dozen persons 
so employed in chasing with their 
breath the common enemy compose a 
most amusing group, resembling the 
messengers of AZolus, as represented in 
old mythological pictures. The feather 
often defies them bravely, challenging 
them to do their worst, with poor King 
Lear’s world-fazaous taunt— 

* Blow, winds, and crack your ‘checks; rage 


The blind man utters three cries, which 
the person holding the wand must imi- 
tate. If recognized by the voice, he 
must pay a forfeit, and likewise take 
the blind man’s place. 

Whose Shadow am I? Guess if you 
can, is almost an artistic game. The 
Guesser (chosen by lot) in this, has no 
bandage on his eyes, but he need have 
all his wits about him. A white sheet 
is stretched on a screen, exactly as for 
a magic lantern. The Guesser is made 
to sit facing the screen on a stool so low 
that his shadow will not fall upon it. 
At a suitable distance behind him, a 
single waxlight is placed on a table or 
stand, and all the other lights are ex- 
tinguished. When everything is ready, 
the company form a sort of procession, 
passing one after the other in Indian 
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file between the Guesser (who is‘strictly 
forbidden to turn his —ad and the 
table on which the waxlight stands. 
The consequence of which is that each 
person’s form is momentarily thrown 
upon the screen, in the shape of a 
black and shadowy profile. 

As they pass, the Guesser is obliged 
to name aloud the person whose portrait 
he fancies he beholds. The mistakes 
made are sometimes very droll, when 
the passers cleverly change their usual 
gait and carriage. Whoever is guessed 
nantly, peys a forfeit. The game may 
be varied and prolonged by changing the 


Guesser, and by allowing the passers- 
by to adopt some slight disguise. 


rogatory then continues until both packs 
are exhausted together. 

As a sample of what may turn up, 
suppose : 

Question. Are you of an affectionate 
disposition ? 

Answer. Whenever I can. 

Q. Do you believe in lovers’ vows? 

A. Once a month, on the thirty- 
second. 

Q. Are you faithful to your promises 
of attachment ? 

A. That depends on circumstances. 
. Q Do you love those who love you? 

A. A very pretty question to ask ! 

Q. Do you give yourself airs? 

A. When I am fast asleep. 

Q. Are you fond of dancing ? 

A. Inquire next door. 

Q. Do you love me? 

A. I will tell you that to-morrow. 
: Q. Are you capricious ? - 

A, All day long and half the night. 


Cross Questions will fill an interval 
between the different ways of gather- 
ing forfeits. There are several modes 
of putting them. One is, to write on a 
given number of cards so many sepa- 
rate questions. An equal number of 
answers is similarly prepared—answers 
which perfectly fit some imaginary in- 
quiry, but which are very absurd when . 
applied to others. One set of cards is 
placed in the hands of a lady, the other 
of a gentleman, each of whom shuffles 
and cuts their respective pack. The 
person who holds the questions, reads 
the first of them aloud, which is re- 
sponded to by the other party’s an- 
nouncing the first answer. The inter- 


Q. Are you tond of a téte-i-téte? 

A. I should think so indeed. 

Q. How do you do? 

A. I haven't the slightest idea. 

The principle of ‘The House that 
Jack Built’ may be extended to Games 
of Improvisation, which may be varied 
infinitely, every one being called upon 
to contribute his own quota of ingenuity. 
Suppose twelve persons seated in a 
circle. They draw lots for the 
tive places, which we will designate by 
the Roman numerals. No. I. has to 
begin the game ; the others continue it 
in succession, each adding a little bit 
of his own, which all his followers are 
obliged to repeat, until the phrase 
attains the proportions of a rolling snow- 
ball. Crescit eundo, if Latin do not 
incur a forfeit in a Christmas Game. 
The choice of the starting-point rests 
with I. ; he takes whatever on earth he 
pleases. The more out of the way it is, 
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and the more likely to puzzle his fol- 
lowers, the better. If his theme could 
baffle them all, they would all have to 
Pay a forfeit. Suppose, then,— 

I. abruptly announces, ‘Here is the 
Key of the king’s garden :’ 

II. immediately adds, ‘ Here is the 
String tied to the Key of the king’s 
garden.’ 

III. goes on, ‘ Here is the Rat, that 
gnawed the String, tied to the Key of 
the king’s garden.’ 

IV. continues, ‘ Here is the Cat, that 
killed the Rat, that gnawed the String, 
i to the Key of the king’s garden.’ 

V. has ‘ Here is the Dog, that wor- 
ried the Cat. . 
ve lion is the Stick that beat the 


o 





Let our readers try what they can 
make, in this style, out of ‘Here is a 
Christmas Tree,’ or ‘ This is Dr. Birch- 
em’s Rod.’ 

The same thing is put in another 
form, thus : when the circle is formed, 

., passing a key, a pocket-knife, or 
other smail object to his neighbour, 
-— a sell you the House of my little 
good-man.’ II. does the same to his 
~ hbour, saying, ‘I sell you the Door 
e House of my little good-man. III. 
cae on the game with, ‘I sell you 
the Lock, of the Door, of the House, of 
my little good-man: and so on. Who- 
ever makes a mistake, or fails to hit upon 
some pertinent addition, pays a forfeit. 

Quite a different affair is The Little 
Goodman is Still Alive. A piece of 
paper is twisted into a torch, lighted at 
a candle, and the flame blown out. As 


VII. ‘Here is the Fire, that burnt 
the Stick... .’ 

VIIL ‘Here is the Water, that 
quenched the fire. . 

IX. ‘ Here is the Bucket, that brought 
the Water. . . 

X. ‘ Here is “the Wood, that made 
the Bucket. . 

XI. ‘ Here i is the Tree that furnished 
the Wood. 

XIL. ought to conclude triumphantly, 
‘Here is the Man, that planted the 
Tree, that furnished the Wood, that 
made the Bucket, that brought the 
Water, that quenched the Fire, that 
burnt the Stick, that beat the Dog, that 
worried the Cat, that killed the Rat, 
that gnawed the String, tied to the 
Key of the king’s garden !’ 


\ vit y\ 


ia 


long as any sparks are still alight, it is 
passed from hand to hand, each person 
saying, ‘ My little Goodman is still alive,” 
or ‘ He is hard to kill, is my little Good- 
man,’ or, ‘ He is not dead yet, my little 
Goodman,’ or any other phrase to the 
same pu . The person in whose 
hands the last spark s out pays a 
forfeit. As long as the fire remains 
strong and bright, people are in no 
urry to pass it on to their neighbour, 
who is bound to receive it as soon as 
the formula is pronounced; when, on 
the contrary, the last spark threatens to 
die out, everybody gabbles with as- 
tounding rapidity, in order to get rid 
of it as quickly as possible. Itcertainly 
affords plenty of fun without taxing the 
intellect very severely. 
The Game of Echo consists in telling 
a story which Echo is supposed to in- 
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terrupt, whenever certain words (agreed 
upon beforehand) are pronounced, 
Each person present has to re-echo 
some one given word, whenever it 
occurs. The words selected are those 
likely to occur most frequently in the 
course of the tale. If a military anec- 
dote have to be related, appropriate words 
for repetition would be soldier, uniform, 
gaiters, rifle, sword, scabbard, bayonet, 
foraging cap, havresac, &c. 

For instance: One morning a brave 
soldier (soldier) received orders to join 
his regiment; so he bade adieu to his 
friends, and set off on foot. After walk- 
ing twenty miles, feeling a little tired, 
he sat down at the foot of a tree, resting 
his rifle (rifle) against its mossy trunk. 
Just as he was falling off into a doze, 
he heard piercing cries of distress; at 
which, he drew his sword (sword) from 
its scabbard (scabbard) and fixed his 
bayonet Q yonet) at the end of his 
rifle (rifle). On reaching the spot, he 
found robbers plundering a lady and 
gentleman, One of the villains fired 
at him; but the shot passed through 
his foraging-cap (foraging-cap) without 
injuring a hair of his ; another 
struck at him with a knife, but it did 
not penetrate his leather gaiters (gaiters). 
With all their violence, they merely 
tore the soldier's (soldier's) uniform 
(uniform). The lady fainted with the 
fright; but the soldier (soldier), taking 
a cordial from his havresac (havresac), 
soon succeeded in restoring her to con- 
sciousness.’ The yarn may be spun, 
ad libitum, to any length, calling forth 
responses from the surrounding echoes 
as frequently as possible, If they fail 
to take up the cue, a forfeit is their 
punishment. 

In The Cricket and the Ants, you 
draw lots to see who first shall play the 
part of Cricket. ‘That personage re- 
mains standing, while the Ants seat 
themselves before him in a line or 
round him in a circle, as pleases them 
best. The Cricket writes the name of 
some grain or other food which he 
selects as his diet with a pencil on a 
scrap of paper, which he folds and 
keeps concealed in his hand. After 
which, with a low bow to the Ants, he 
says, ‘My dear friends, my worthy 
neighbours, I am very hungry. Won't 
you spare me something to eat?” Then, 
addressing himself to one in particular, 
he asks, ‘ You, my dear lady, with such 
a good-natured face, what will you 
give me to stay my stomach ? 

The other answers, ‘I have nothing 
but a grain of Millet (or any other 
grain she chooses to select) at your 
service,’ 


‘Much obliged,’ says the Cricket, 
‘but I can’t eat that.’ * And you, my 
charming neighbour,’ addressing an- 
other, ‘ what will 

. A nice little 


bestow ?” 
orm, quite fat, and 


* No, I thank you, pretty neighbour ; 
worms don’t agree with me.’ 

He thus applies to one Ant after the 
other, who ofter him a Crumb of Bread, 
a Fly, a grain of Wheat, Barley, Rice, 
&c. (indispensably something suited to 
his food, and which have not been men- 
tioned before; otherwise the Ant has 
to pay a forfeit). When everybody has 
been applied to, and the article noted 
on the paper has not been named, the 
Cricket has to pay a forfeit and proceed 
to the second question. But if one of 
the Ants pronounces that word, the 
Cricket says, ‘I accept it, kind friend, 
and may Heaven recompense your 
generosity !’ He then shows his paper, 
and what is written on it. The Ant 

ys a forfeit, and, rising from her seat, 

as to change places with the Cricket. 

But instead of recommencing the 
game, the new Cricket continues it as 
follows. Addressing any one of the 
party he pleases, ‘ Neighbour,’ he says, 
*I have had an excellent dinner, 
to the Ants’ hospitality. I now feel an 
inclination to dance. What dance do 
you advise me totry? (The name of 
some dance is noted on paper, and 
concealed, exactly as the food had 
been.) 

The Ants answer, ‘A hornpipe—a 
minuet—a reel—a jig,’ according to 
their guess or fancy. So long as the 
dance is not named the Cricket mani- 
fests his unwillingness to perform the 
one proposed. If no one hits on the 
right dance, the Cricket has to go on to 
the third question, paying a forfeit. 
The Ant who names any dance a second 
time also incurs a forfeit. On naming 
the dance inscribed, an Ant is meta- 
morphosed into the Cricket. 

* 1 am going to dance,’ says the new 
Cricket; ‘ but dancing without music 
is very poor work. What instrument do 
you prefer me to dance to?’ The Ants 
name the Fiddle, the Bagpipes, the 
Clarionet, the Piano, and so forth, until 
they hit on the one inscribed beforehand ; 
the result of which is the same as on 
the preceding occasions. 

‘I have had enough dancing!’ the 
fourth Cricket exclaims. ‘If you will 
only keep quiet, my excellent friends, 
and not talk so loud, and not laugh at 
all, I should like a nap. Where do 
you advise me to take it?” Each Ant, 
interrogated, replies, ‘On a Bed of Rose- 
leaves, on the Grass, on the Sand, on a 
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Mossy Bank,’ &., with the same con- 
ditions az before. 

The fifth and last Cricket says, ‘I 
should sleep soundly enough on what 
you have named, but I fear some bird 
will come and eat me up. Tell me 
which bird is the fondest of crickets? 
They guess the Nightingale, the Lark, 
the Rook, and so on, until the right 
bird has been named; after which, they 
proceed to redeeming the forfeits. 

Forfeits should be as varied, inge- 
nious, and unexpected as possible. New 
ones, invented on the spur of the mo- 
ment, are sure to meet with signal suc- 
cess. But no one should venture to 
play at forfeits who has not, in the first 
place, perfect command of temper, or 
who cannot, secondly, while in the 


and no farther, in relaxing the reins 
of strict etiquette while indulging in 
the outbreaks of social mirth. 

In no class of forfeits is good breeding 
more indispensable than in that which 
involves the act of kissing. But a 
word to the wise is sufficient. Our fore- 
fathers practised them innocently, and 
so, it is hoped, may we; and, there- 
fore, without further preface or sermon, 
we will give a few examples, beginning 
with the tantalizing position of being 
A Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance, In this, the person to pay the 
penalty takes his seat on a chair, when 
a lady comes and sits upon his knees, 
to be kissed by another gentleman. 

Amongst penitential kisses are the 
Convent kiss and the Capuchin’s kiss, 
so named out of pity, or irony, or both. 


height of merriment, observe the rules 
of good breeding and decorum. Young 
people gifted with an a amount 
of tact will easily distinguish between 
well-bred fun and vulgar coarseness. 
Everybody admitted into society must 
know that an —_ tible barrier 
separates the horse-play of rustics from 
the games of persons of refinement. 
As there are jokes permissible and jokes 
not permissible in ladies’ company, so 
there may even be romping which the 
seasonal or the festive occasion allows, 
as there certainly is romping which 
may not, without risk of impropriety 
and offence, be indulged in on any 
occasion. It is impossible to define the 
limit in words. Everybody's good sense 
and good feeling will tell how far to go 


For the first the back of a chair is sub- 
stituted for the grating of the convent 
door; and as the wooden bars are 
mostly wider apart than the iron ones, 
the former have decidedly the advantage. 

For the Monastic kiss, a gentleman 
and lady kneel on the carpet back to 
back. Both then turn their heads, one 
to the right, the other to the left, until 
the desired salute is given. As the 
position is rather fatiguing for the lady, 
and might even cause her to fall, it is 
allowable for the gentleman delicately 
to help her to keep her balance with 
his arm. 


Kissing your own shadow is per- 
formed by D raere | yourself between the 


light and the lady. 
Kissing the candlestick is a little 
trick played on a lady whom you have 


willi 
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cunningly persuaded into holding a 
candle. 


Kissing the bottom of the candlestick 
may be effected by placing the candle- 
stick on the lady’s head. 

Showing the Spirit of Contradiction 
is doing the very reverse of what the 
company tells you to do. You are a 
lucky fellow, therefore, if a lady tells 

ou that she insists upon your not 
Kissing her. When condemned, as a 
forfeit, To Sulk, you whisper some one 
lady’s name in the ear of the person 
who holds the forfeits, and then put 
yourself in a corner. The forfeit-holder 
commands the ladies, one after the 
other, to go and console you in your 
corner. You are obliged, however un- 
willingly, to turn your back on all 


AD 


SPA, 
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kiss?” At which you jump up joyfully, 
and immediately take the proffered 
salute. 

For the second, we will suppose the 
company to form a sort of circle. You 
take a lady by the hand, and lead her 
round the circle, presenting her to every 
person present; saying to the gent! 
men, ‘ A kiss, if you please, for my littie 
sister, and a little bit of bread for my- 
self:’ to the ladies, ‘ A little bit of bread 
for my little sister, and a kiss for myself.’ 
The kiss can by no means be refused. 

In Distributing Kisses by Chance, 
the person forfeited, unfortunately, has 
none for himself. He takes separately 
the four kings and the four queens out 
of a pack of cards, shuffles them sepa- 
rately, and then gives one each of the 
first to any four gentlemen he chooses 
in the company, and one each of the 


except the fair one whose name you 
had previously designated, whom you 
may kiss as heartily as you please. 

To Go a-Begging and To Perform a 
Pilgrimage are favourite forfeits. For 
the first, you go down on your knees 
before a lady, and touch her hands re- 

satedly with your own hands clasped. 
She pretends to be deaf to your en- 
treaties, and affects not to understand 
what it is you require. At last she 
asks, ‘Do 'you want some bread? Do 
you want some water? Do you want 
a halfpenny? Do you want a pair of 
shoes?’ and so on. To each of these 
questions you reply negatively by @ 
shake of the head and continued su 
plications with your clasped hands. 
At last she inquires, ‘Do you want a 


second to any four ladies. The holder 
of the king of hearts is bound to kiss 
the holderess of the queen of hearts, 
and so on of the rest. All which seems 
slow work to the kiss-distributor. Never- 
theless, he may derive a little amuse- 
ment in giving the kings to the vainest 
young gentlemen present, and the 
queens to the oldest or plainest ladies. 
If condemned to the Kiss with a 
Right-about Face, you must go and 
stand with your back to a door, where 
you call upon a lady to come and stand 
opposite to you, facing you. She then 
calls on a gentleman, who places him- 
self close to her, back to back; which 
goes on until the whole company has 
‘ormed a line of couples. At a signal 
from the Mistress of the Revels, every- 
body performs the evolution of right- 
about face, and kisses the person so 
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presented to him. The eonsequence is 
that you face the door; and your duty 
is to give it a smack as hearty as any 
of those you may hear sounding behind 
ou. 
. To have to act the Lovers’ Bridge 
is not an agreeable forfeit to pay. You 
a ate on your hands and knees; a 
and gentleman sit on your back, 
and while seated there give and receive 
a kiss. If, in consequence of weakness, 
or a sudden spasm, you let them down, 
they will hardly be so unreasonable as 
to complain of the infirmities to which 
juvenile nature is liable. To Measure 
out so many Ells or Yards of Love, you 
lead a lady into the middle of the room, 
take both her hands in yours; you 
stretch out both arms, as if measuring 
cloth, and deposit a gentle embrace on 
her cheek. The pleasing operation has 
to be repeated as many times as Ells of 
Love are ordered. 

The Hare's Kiss, or the Rabbit's 
Kiss, is too ridiculous; yet we have 
seen it given—and taken. The couple 
indicated take a needleful of thread, 
each putting one end in their mouth. 
They then mumble and nibble, and take 
it in, each their portion, rabbit-wise, 
maintaining their gravity all the while, 
until their faces are near enough to 
accomplish the dénowement. If they 
laugh they will be a long while about it. 

he Journey to Corinth—or any- 
where else — resembles, in some re- 
spects, John Gilpin’s famous and un- 
fruitful ride. The forfeit-payer, who is 
doing penance, holding a lighted taper, 
leads round the room another gentle- 
man, with a white pocket handkerchief 
in his hand. This gentleman kisses 
every lady in turn, and each time 
politely wipes the lips of his conductor, 
the penitential forfeit-payer, which may 
water, but which want no wiping. 

You Kiss the Lady you Love .best, 
Without Anybody’s knowing Who she 
is, by so saluting every lady present. 


In the Disappointed Kiss, the lady 
advances towards the penitent, as if to 
confer that favour on him; then, sud- 
denly turning aside, she allows her 
nearest neighbour to touch her cheek 
with his lips. 

When compelled by a forfeit To Sigh, 
you go into a corner, and wait there 
until you are asked, ‘ For whom are you 
sighing?’ ‘Iam sighing for So-and-so,’ 
you amorously reply. Miss So-and-so 
is obliged to come and receive your 
salute, and in turn take her place in the 
Corner of Sighs. And so it goes on, 
until every one has sighed successively, 
and taken their places accordingly in 
line. When it is complete the first 
Sigher returns to his seat, kissing every 
lady in the line ; the second Sigher does 
the same, saluting every gentleman; 
and so on, until the last, who must kiss 
his own thumb, for want of something 
better. 

When a forfeit orders you to Make 
your Will, you bequeath to each of the 
persons present some portion of your 
real or imaginary personal or mental 
qualities. As in actual will-making, it 
is a delicate task, in which it is not 
easy to satisfy everybody. It affords 
abundant opportunities both for com- 
plaints and pleasantries, which latter 
must be cautiously administered, to 
avoid giving offence to anyone’s feelings. 
The same of Playing the Counsellor. 
According to the order received, the 
forfeit-payer suggests, either aloud or in 
a whisper, a bit of advice to every one 

resent. Clever the gentleman, or the 

y, who can get out of it with general 
approval, 

f you want to set a task not easy to 
perform, but which is sure to give rise 
to a good deal of fun, order a person to 
blow out a candle which is rapidly 
passed in front of their nose, without 
permitting them to turn their head. It 
requires a good shot to do it the first 
time, or even the second or third. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


HRISTMAS once again has come, 
Bringing with him frolic, mirth ; 
Taking back the wanderer home, 
Scattering joy throughout the earth. 
Merry faces, gay with laughter, 
Follow in his jocund train ; 
* Christmas comes!’ Let roof and rafter 
Echo back the cry again! 
Hail the monarch—thus ’tis right— 
With a crown of holly bright ; 
Place upon his hoary brow 
Silver beads of mistletoe ! 
Children, put the task-book by, 
Let us hold high revelry ! 
‘Hither come with mirth and glee,’ 
Christmas calls, ‘around my tree !’ 


Quick they come—a joyous band, 
Childish faces, smiling bright ; 
Round the Christmas tree they stand, 
-Dazz*ed by its glittering light ; 
Sisters, brothers, cousins, there— 
Something waits them every one, 
For to all is Christmas fair; 
He denies his gifts to none. 
Gaily shines the light around 
From the branches to the ground ; 
On the dark-green foliage beams, 
With its merry laughing gleams, 
Lighting up, with joyous glow, 
Presents swinging to and fro : 
‘See my gifts!’ says Christmas, ‘ see 
How they dance upon my tree!’ 


Hear their gentle shouts of joy, 
As they throng the tree beside ;— 
Arthur, Edward, Lily, Floy, 
All have gone for Christmas tide— 
All to grandpapa’s have gone. 
Auntie gives them each a prize, 
Something good for every one, 
Listen to their merry cries ! 
Christmas, as through life they go, 
Will it thus be always so? 
Will there be for every one 
Prizes rich, and blanks for none, 
In life’s lottery as in thine, 
Upon which the tapers shine ? 
Christmas, tell me, will it be 
Then, as now, upon thy tree ? 


T. H. 8. Escorr. 
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JANE IBBOTSON’S WARNING. 
By Mary Howrrr. 


CHAPTER IL. 


= IBBOTSONS were an old, well-to-do 
|| race of shopkeepers, and their place of 

|| business was in London Wall. It was 

M their own property ; and this naturally 
brings to mind two notable facts, apper- 
taining to the last generation, which are 

| worthy of record—firstly, that they lived 
in such open communion with their 
children, as to discuss in their presence 

i the most delicate circumstances of their 
worldly condition; and, secondly, that 
some embarrassment or monetary pres- 
sure had caused their house to be mort- 
gaged. These Ibbotsons had two sons, 
Nicodemus and Cyrus, who, like all 
their male predecessors, were educated 
at St. Paul's School. One day, therefore, 
in play-hours, the boys, whether from 
the city or the suburbs, began to boast 
of the especial signs of grandeur which 

c belonged to their respective homes. One, 
for instance, told that a real golden 
| fleece hung over their door; a second, 








" that a gilded vane stood on their house- 

= —————" roof; and a third that they had stables, 

on which was a cupola and a clock: on this, Nicodemus, not to be behind the best 
of them, put in his boast by saying — 

* But we have a mortgage on our house |’ 

Most of the boys were wiser than poor Nicodemus, and a peal of laughter 
followed his boast. Cyrus, though younger than his brother, no sooner heard him 
utter the words, than a sense of what a mortgage was flashed upon his mind, as by 
instinct. It was money borrowed ; and that, he knew, was not quite the thing. With 
a bravado, therefore, equal to his brother's simplicity, he denied the fact, and declared 
himself ready to fight any boy who dared to repeat the words of Nicodemus, and 
say that they had a mortgage on their house. Fortunately Cyrus’s prowess was 
well known in the school, and not a boy accepted the challenge ; yet, for all that, 
it was never forgotten that the Ibbotsons had a mortgage on their premises. 

Poor Nicodemus went to sea, where he perished, by falling overboard in a 
storm, off the Cape of Good Hope. Thus the shop and the a became the 
inheritance of Cyrus; and he, marrying a woman with money, paid off the mortgage 
with her fortune. 

Mrs. Ibbotson had a twin-sister, married to a Mr. Linacre, the bailiff of 
Squire Mather, of Latten-cover, in Gloucestershire; also a half-sister, ten 
years her senior, the daughter of her mother by an earlier marriage. These 
women were devotedly attached to each other; nor was the bond of their affection 
loosened by the Ibbotson marriage. At that time the half-sister, Mrs. Ronald, 
& widow in straitened circumstances, with one son, found her home with the 
bailiffs wife at Latten-cover ; henceforth it was almost entirely in London Wall, 
whither the good shopkeeper invited her and her son, on the generous plea of 
the boy, who was very clever, receiving a better education at St. Paul's School 
than he could do in Wiesestetihioe, with an eye, moreover, to his ultimately 
becoming his apprentice; whilst the wife rejoiced to have the long-tried services of 
her half-sister all to herself, she having a far greater taste for veg fie | with 
her husband in the shop, than for mending his aun g and making his shirts, all 
of which would now to the share of ‘sister Ronald.’ 

The earliest recollections of little Jane Ibbotson, the only child of this shop- 
keeping -pair, were connected with her half-cousin, David Ronald, the indus- 
trious Iboy of St. Paul'’s—where, however, the tradition of Nicodemus 
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and the porn e still existed. But 
Ronald, Scotch by his father’s side, a 
steady, thoughtful boy, was never likely 
to commit himself in that style. He was 
a clear-headed, practical fellow, who 
seemed to have a faculty for everything. 
Whether it were learning or play, he 
went into it with his whole heart, and 
was at the top of the school. There was 
nothing he could not and did not learn ; 
and ‘ Uncle Ibbotson’ had the greatest 
satisfaction in him. Some of the masters, 
however, thought it a shame to appren- 
tice him merely to an ordinary business, 
when his abilities would fit him fora 
much higher walk in life. This was the 
lad’s own opinion of himself. Uncle 
Linacre also put in his word on the 
subject ; but then he was only bailiff 
at Latten-cover, and could not take him 
apprentice and insure him a money- 
making trade. Therefore, sorely against 
the grain, poor David was apprenticed 
for seven years to the provision business 
in London Wall. 

Little Miss Ibbotson was an elegant 
young lady from her very cradle: and 
this reminds me of the many curious 
things there are in life; none more so 
than the law of reaction—a law which 
runs through creation, and, for anything 
I know, aime the whole universe. 
Hence it happened that this daughter 
of shop-keeping parents—people who 
had no ambition beyond their own call- 
ing, and who would have thought it a 
mortal sin to undervalue that condi- 
tion of life to which it had pleased God 
to call them—entertained, as soon as 
she had any ideas of her own, an utter 
repugnance to all retail business what- 
ever, and felt it derogatory, long before 
she was ten years old, to enter the house 
by the shop instead of the private door, 
which her parents used only on Sun- 
days. But this was according to the 

t law of reaction, and totally beyond 
er power of resistance. In proportion 
as the pendulum, so to speak, had swung 
for several generations towards the petty 
details of a retail trade, so now, in her 
ease, it swung back in the utmost rejec- 
tion of them. In short, the shop was 
her béte noire, a daily mortification and 
shame. The parents outwardly smiled 
at, and inwardly admired the dainty 
ways and the refined propensities of the 
little lady, and eal her early in a 
boarding-school of high reputation at 
Twickenham, where also were educated 
many other young-lady daughters of 
rich tradesmen, principally the 
West End. 

At fifteen, Jane Ibbotson was tall 
and slender, with a fair complexion, 
regular features, and hair the colour 


corn. She was certainly the 
prettiest girl in the school, and greatly 
admired. David Ronald, in his day, had 
worked hard, and taken a high place 
in the regular examinations of the city 
school; but he had not worked harder, 
nor made better use of his opportunities 
than did Jane Ibbotson at Miss Van- 
strandin’s Establishment for Young 
Ladies. It is astonishing, too, how deeply 
she studied one particular branch of 
Miss Vanstrandin’s establishment. I 
mean that of the parlour-boarders— 
daughters, some of them, of county 
families, wealthy merchants, or profes- 
sional men—a distinct, higher class, 
who occupied the dais, sat above the 
salt, and rode in carriages when others 
walked on foot. She learned a great 
deal from them, purely by quick in- 
stinct, for these two classes of the school 
were kept apart, and familiar inter- 
course with them was hardly admissible. 
Occasionally Jane spent her holidays 
with some of her companions; but 
cheesemongers, linen-drapers, and 
wine-merchants, even though living at 
the West End, were not her ideals. 
Fortunately, she had a standing invi- 
tation to Uncle Linacre’s; and here 
there was no shop, no humiliation of 
any kind; and Uncle Linacre, who had 
been so many years simply the bailift 
at Latten-cover, occupying the farm- 
house belonging to the Hall, and farm- 
ing a little land of his own, had now 
been advanced, on the death of old 
Squire Mather, to the post of steward, 
and removed to the Hall itself, where 
he not only occupied certain handsome 
rooms, but was made general care-taker 
and manager of the whole place. I 
wish I had time and space to tell all that 
might be said about these curiously 
eccentric Mathers, of Latten-cover, the 
co-lateral descendants of that vinegar- 
spirited historian of New England, who 
forbade the Pilgrim mothers to kiss 
their children on a Sunday ; but I have 
not. I can merely say that the present 
possessor, young Butler Mather, the 
great-nephew of the old Squire, was, 
apparently, no less eccentric than his 
predecessors. He was educated at 
Oxford, but had never taken many 
honours; in fact, he cared little about 
mere scholastic distinctions; and, leav- 
ing the university some time before his 
great-uncle’s death, proceeded to carry 
out his theory of educational develop- 
ment, the principle of which was that 
every man ought to be able to do a 
man’s work, by hand as well as by head, 
and put himself to ship-building for 
three years; after which he visited the 
United States, not only to make himself 








pane 9 bg me my with the govern- 
ment of that country, but to take out a 
number of poor industrious men, with 
whom he had become uainted in 
the dockyard, and settle them in one 
of the Western States. 

A character of more strongly de- 
velo manhood than that of Butler 
Mather, at seven-and-twenty, could not 
be conceived. He had known his 
great-uncle’s bailiff from boyhood, and 
esteemed him so highly as to leave 
everything in his hands. 

Linacre, therefore, was now steward, 
and lived at the Hall; and the young 
Squire, being altogether unconventional 
and simple in } habits = —, 
greatly enjoyed the society of him an 
his wile, and lived familiarly with them 
when he came there, which, however, 
was necessarily very seldom. 

It was by no means unnatural, there- 
fore, that Jane Ibbotson, the young 
beauty of Miss Vanstrandin’s, should 
prefer spending her holidays with Uncle 
and Aunt Linacre, rather than with any 
of her school companions at their shop- 
keeping homes; though I must do her 
the justice to say that it was not with 
reference to the Squire, whom she 
scarcely ever saw, but simply because 
it was Latten-cover; and with all her 
romantic notions, and love of rank and 
refinement, it was an un able plea- 
sure to be able to range about the whole 
place as if it were her own. 

Another object of great interest to 
her arose from the fact that the adjoin- 
ing estate of Saxonfield, which for many 
years had been subjected to a claim of 
disputed inheritance, would, it was 
a be ultimately proved to be the 
rightful property of a young orphan, 
Margaret St. Just, who, having been 
originally one of Miss Vanstrandin’s 
parlour-boarders, was now remaining 
there, awaiting, year after year, the 
termination of the weary lawsuit. Of 
all the lour-boarders, Margaret St. 
Just ever been Jane Ibbotson’s 
intensest admiration. She was now up- 
wards of twenty; tall, and somewhat 
ample of growth ; not handsome, strictly 
speaking, but of a frank countenance, 
with buoyant, gracious manners. There 
was, in short, an air of nobility in all 
she said and did, which supplied to the 
youthful fancy of her ardent admirer 
the perfection of womanhood in the 
character of a duchess. It was natural, 
therefore, that Jane took great interest 
in all the talk about the Saxonfield law- 
suit at Latten-cover; and that she, on 
the other hand, should be encouraged 
by the people there, and their friends, 
to relate all that she could impart 
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from her personal knowledge of the 
heiress. 

Unele Linacre, in his pride as steward 
of Latten-cover, one of the best-managed 
estates in the county, looked down, 
with a sort of pitying regard, on the 
long-neglected and sorely run-out pro- 
perty of Saxonfield ; on one occa- 
sion deplored to Jane that David Ronald 
had been apprenticed to trade, instead 
of studying farming or land manage- 
ment. 

* But I was only bailiff then,’ said he ; 
‘and I thought your father could do 
better for him.’ 

From this she inferred that Uncle 
Linacre looked down on shop-keeping. 

Jane was in her seventeenth year, 
and her last half-year at school, when 

the news came that Miss St. Just had 
won the great Saxonfield cause. Of 
course there was to be a festival at 
the school in her honour; and Miss 
Vanstrandin partly wrote, and partly 
translated from the French, a little play 
to be acted on the occasion, in which 
Jane was to perform the part of heroine. 
The evening came; the various young 
performers were standing with palpi- 
tating hearts awaiting the critical mo- 
ment when the curtain should draw up; 
when Miss St. Just, beautifully dressed, 
passed quickly along a corridor which 
opened on the little stage, and, sweep- 
ing her long muslin dress over the 
nearest footlight, it instantly caught 
fire. Jane, whose admiring eyes {fol- 
lowed her everywhere, was the only 
one who saw the danger, and, rushing 
forward, she threw herself upon the 
burning muslin, and catching it in her 
own ample dress, which fortunately 
was woollen, extinguished the fire. The 
whole was the work of a moment; so 
that when Jane, overcome by her own 
feeling, burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping, those who rushed forward to 
see what was amiss were angry at her 
ill-timed excitement. 

By this circumstance Jane won the 
regard and the gratitude of the heiress, 
who left early the following morning, 
but shortly afterwards sent her a hand. 
some gold locket, containing her hair, 
_ an invitation to visit her at Saxon- 
field. 

Ina few weeks she herself left school, 
and, coming home, found various prepa- 
rations to welcome her. Her parents 
had designed a surprise for her, and 
not an uncostly one either. The 
sitting-room over the shop was new- 
a carpeted, and furnished for 

use. Aunt Ronald, who dearly 
loved her beautiful niece, had almost 
sewn her fingers to the bone in her 
G2 
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share of the labour of love, for she was 
great at upholstery work. The young 
girl was not wanting in gratitude, nor un- 
appreciative of kindness; but the sense 

beauty and refinement, which she 
had ected in her twelve half-years 
at Twickenham, left her shocked by the 
first view of a red and m carpet, 
rose-trellised walls, and blue damask 
curtains. She might be said to gasp 
for breath as her loving aunt—antici- 
pating the mother, who was busy in the 
shop—threw open the room-door, and 
then, herself entering, stood in silence 
to witness the expected joyful surprise. 
But Jane had not a word to say. 

‘Don’t you like it, dear?’ asked the 
aunt, troubled at the silence. ‘ Mother 
thought you would be so pleased, and 
father gave the money so willingly.’ 

‘It was very kind,’ said Jane, and 
that was all. 

The aunt not liking to tell them down 
stairs that Jane did not show any plea- 
sure, kept out of everybody’s way for 
an hour or two, and Jane in the mean- 
time cried in her bedroom, to think that 
now for years she should have to endure 
that ugly room. Poor girl! this ill- 
considered kindness of her family was, 
in its way, as great a mortification to 
her as the shop. Nothing, however, is 
so bad but that it may be mended, and 
Jane was not without resources. In the 
end, therefore, she contrived so far to 
tone down and even to harmonize the 
ill-assorted colours, as to leave the room, 
if not elegant, at least bearable. Here, 
too, she could do just as she liked; con- 
sequently, she surrounded herself by 
books, for she was an immense novel 
reader ; and in their pages she lived in 
the most elegant houses, and associated 
with earls and countesses, country 
squires and their ladies. In vain 
would she have sought in those pages 
for an honest lover who was a shop- 
keeper. There was not such a thing! 
In life, however—at least in her life— 
it was different, and that was her mis- 
fortune. 

She had not, therefore, been long at 
home before she found herself the object 
of David Ronald’s regard. He was 
now the faithful assistant and book- 
keeper in the business, and the son-in- 
law elect of the house, according to the 
wishes of the parents, though they had 
sense enough to leave him free to make 
his own choice. 

But David Ronald, though a shop- 
keeper’s assistant, was no common man. 
He was intellectually far superior tc his 
calling ; he was a real gentleman, well- 
bred, of cultivated mind, kind-hearted, 
aid agreeable in person and manners, 


But all this with Jane went for nothing ; 
he was only the bookkeeper in her 
father’s shop. She had never read of 
any hero of romance who stood behind 
a counter. Farmers’ sons might be 
countrified; professors in universities 
might have small incomes; but still 
these might be interesting; not so a 
shopkeeper. She saw plainly before 
her a very painful time when David's 
love would no longer keep silence. She 
therefore avoided him, and was‘a very 
Barbara Allen to him in her disdainful 
scorn, Just at = time, however, a 
very agreeable and flattering event oc- 
oak and, according to her feelings, 
the most opportune also. She received 
the promised invitation to visit the 
heiress at Saxonfield. 

Miss St. Just had been now several 
months in possession, and had already 
become the talk of the whole country 
—not alone for her attractive personal 
qualities, but also for her original yet 
characteristic mode of procedure. Re- 
jecting all ideas of a woman’s incapacity 
for managing her affairs, she established 
herself in the long-neglected house, on 
the ill-conditioned land, resolute to show 
that she understood both her duties 
and her msibilities. Her wealthy 
landed neighbours crowded round her, 
volunteering service and advice, and 
each one anxious to recommend to her 
some steward or bailiff of the most un- 
questioned ability. There was hardly 
a gentleman in the county who was 
not desirous, either for himself or some- 
body else, to assume the management 
of her property. But she had formed 
her own plans, and would have nothing 
to do with any of them. 

She had not, in fact, been many days 
at Saxonfield—where she brought down 
a small establishment of well-selected 
servants and an elderly lady, her first 
governess and life-long friend, as her 
companion—when, having accidentally 
fallen in with the steward of Latten- 
cover, she was so well pleased with his 
good sense and evident practical know- 
ledge, that she determined to make him 
her guide and counsellor for the time 
being. Besides which, he having no- 
body to recommend to her service, his 
advice was disinterested ; and all being 
in such perfect order on the Latten- 
cover estate, s1e conceived confidence 
in him, and 1e became virtually the 
mainspring of all hex immediate action. 
She enjoyed beyond everything an ac- 
tive, executive life. She was not a 
delicate lady to recline in her carriage, 
and view her proj only from the 
drives through it. She might daily 
be seen on horseback, overlooking her 
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draining and road-making and mend- 
ing, whilst every other kind of improve- 
ment was actively going forward every- 
The house in itself was very 


where. 
handsome, and irs and modernizin, 
internally, and refurnishing, cunafied 
still further sources of interest. In the 
meantime she was living in a grand, 
hospitable way, surrounded by willing 
friends, old and young, giving dinner- 
ies for the elder, and pic-nics and 
out-of-door entertainments, through the 
summer, in her as yet wilderness- 
and grounds, to the infinite delight of 
the young. 

It was just at this time also, when all 
the country was ringing with her fame, 
that the shy and retiring young squire 
of Latten-cover, having established his 
= emigrants satisfactorily in the 

estern States, returned home. 

Scarcely could any two characters 
appear outwardly more different than 
those of the two young neighbour-pro- 

rietors. Fortunately, Saxonfield ad- 
joined Latten-cover; therefore, as soon 
as the ice of a first acquaintance was 
broken—which was always difficult to 
the young man—he found, in the place 
of his steward, a constant source of 
occupation on her estate. 

In this way a great intimacy soon 
grew up between them ; yet Mather was 
never seen at the grand Saxonfield 
dinner-parties. He kept himself apart 
from his wealthy neighbours, as far at 
least as visiting went, though he was 
hospitable and generous; but everything 
conventional was op to his nature, 
and it mattered little to him whether 
he were thought eccentric or not, so 
long as his own conscience left him free 
of reproach. He lived, therefore, in his 
own peculiar fashion ; spending little on 
himself; careless in his dress; ready to 
help everybody; ready to do a man’s 
work, let it come in what form it would 
—a rare character, but one which it 
was impossible for ordinary country 
squires or fine ladies to appreciate. 


CHAPTER II. 


Jane’s distance and hauteur had kept 
the reticent Scotchman silent—yet for 
all that, her leaving home was no less 
agreeable. At Saxonfield her life was 
a real romance, as beautiful as any to 
be found in the pages of her novels, 
All was splendour and guiety; for 

she was known to be the niece 
ef the steward of Latten-cover, yet, as 
the guest of the heiress, and treated by 
her with sisterly affection, she was ad- 
mitted to all the houses where she her- 


self visite’, and partook of the pleasures 
which they afforded. 

It was a bright summer chapter in 
her life, which was suddenly ended by 
a summons from home to the deathbed 
of her father. Though affectionate and 
dutiful by nature, her sympathies had 
not flowed forth strongly for either of 
her parents. She h eon educated 
into a being very distinct from them- 
selves, so that could her life have flowed 
on according to her liking, her parents 
would not necessarily have formed one 
of its elements ; yet a scene like that to 
which she was summoned, without any 
preparation, was one to call into pas- 
sionate vitality every slumbering in- 
stinct of daughterly affection. It was 
her loving and indulgent father, whom 
she saw struck down by a mortal malady, 
lying before her, and who now, in the 
very presence of death, was waiting to 
zive her his last injunction and his 

lessing. 

She knelt at his bedside, and besought 
him to live, and she would be tenfold 
his daughter in love and duty. 

But he knew that his hours were 
numbered, and, apparently regardless 
of himself, and with an impatience 
which seemed to reject terms of endear- 
ment or request, demanded a promise 
that she would become the wife of David 
Ronald—thbat faithful servant who had 
been as a son to him, and who loved 
him asa father. But, confounded and 
almost paralyzed by his words, she re- 
mained silent. Then her soul rose in 
rebellion, and the old Lucifer-pride 
hardening her heart, she demanded, in 
her turn, why he required this impos- 
sible thing from her? The firmness of 
his character now asserted itself, and 
calling back life, as it were, he sternly 
reproved her for pride and ingratitude, 
and reiterated his command. 

Ronald, who learned what was pass- 
ing in the death-chamber, from the 
mother, hastened to the bedside, where 
Jane still knelt in an agony of bewil- 
dered feeling ; and, addressing thedying 
man, pleaded for his daughter, renouac- 
ing all claim to her hand, and i justifying 
her rejection of his wishes. But it was 
too late; ‘ae old man had ceased 
understand more than that all was wrong, 
and that his daughter had thwarted him 
at the last. Thus he died, leaving to 
the survivors a far deeper pang than any 
ordinary death could have inflicted. 

The mother, a strong-willed woman, 
who had done a man’s work rather than 
a woman's the greater part of her life, 
and who had lived in hand-in-hand union 
with her husband, never willingly com- 
promising his wishes, now felt herself 
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standing, as it were, in his place, and 
accepted it as a duty to out his 
wishes. The father’s will, indeed, was 
so framed as to make this additionally 
desirable; fof a share of the business 
was left to Ronald, and so much control 
over the whole as would render him a 
very useful or a very undesirable partner. 
She was not wanting in affection to her 
daughter, but she was by no means of 
a sentimental character. She loved 
money and the means of making money, 
and seeing now the position in which 
she stood, with a partner in the business, 
who, if not a son-in-law, must bring in 
his own separate interests, she would 
hear of nothing but that her daughter 
should be willing to carry out her 
father’s wishes. The daughter, on her 
part, was resolute, and a warfare began 
in the bereaved house which must have 
led to still sadder perplexity, had not 
Ronald himself voluntarily and nobly 
come to the rescue. 

Scarcely had his old friend and master 
been buried a week when he presented 
to the widow a properly-drawn, legal 
renunciation of all part in Ibbotson's 
property, and all claim to any advan- 
tages he might have derived under his 
will. This was a surprise to the widow, 
but, under existing circumstances, a 
great relief. 

‘It is ten thousand pounds, at the 
lowest estimate,’ she said, in a tone of 
astonished vexation. ‘He knows that 
as well as I do; and which of you two 
is the greatest fool, it is hard for me to 
say !’ 


y 

But this to her was only the beginning 
of troubles. David was as determined 
to leave, as Jane had been not to marry 
him; and in losing him Mrs. Ibbotson 
lost, as it seemed at the moment, the 
very life and strength of the business. 
Still more was it so when she began to 
experience the trouble of strange faces, 
and the responsibility of everything 
lying on her shoulders. Offers of part- 
nership she had from all quarters, but 
these she indignantly refused. 

*I am Widow Ibbotson,’ she said, 
* and as it was not God's will that David 
should profit by the business, I'll have 
no new name mixed up with mine.’ 

And for all this she held her daughter 
responsible. 

vid left and went to ‘ Uncle Lin- 
acre’s,’ his intention being to emigrate 
somewhere ; and shortly afterwards his 
mother followed him, for she said, ‘I 
must see about the poor lad’s outfit if 
he goes.’ 

By this means a great gulf opened 
between the hitherto united families, 
for Mrs. Ibbotson was angry at being 
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deserted, and all were with Jane 
as the ing of the whole mischief, 

So the twelvemonths of outward 
mourning went Lem and a very joyless 
time it was, and yet Jane, who would 
have been taal ul for some little sun- 
shine of the heart, felt a reluctance to 
leave her mother. She stayed at home, 
therefore, and bore her petulance with 
patient equanimity. The fulfilment of 
all duty is a gracious thing, and bless- 
ings spring up in very unexpected ways 
to every heart that is willing to bear 
another's burden in love. Thus a 

ual but real change came over her. 

he craved less for excitement; she 

became less alive to the annoyance of 

retail trade, and even astonished herself 

by voluntarily passing through the shop 

that she might say a kind word to her 
mother. 

Still her life was . It was not 

to conciliate her mother. The 

widow Ibbotson behind her counter, or 

at her desk, could not forget that it was 

her daughter who had laid a heavy 

burden upon her. Thus month after 

month went on, till more than a year 
since Ronald left. 

In the meantime events had occurred 
at Latten-cover and Saxonfield which 
must be mentioned. Opposite as were 
the characters of the two young landed 
proprietors, yet that occurred which 
everybody had long foreseen, though 
when it did occur nobody knew, and 
only the kind hearts in the steward’s 
room at Latten-cover could surmise. 

A great change suddenly came over 
the young Squire. He, usually so com- 
municative and buoyant-hearted, be- 
came suddenly silent and gloomy. He 
kept himself a from every one for a 
day or two; then announced that he 
was about to join a scientific expedition, 
just then setting out for Africa ; nor 
should he return, probably, for some 
years. All things, however, were to ) BO 
on as usual, the stewardship remaining 
in Linacre’s hands. Thus, without 
taking leave of any one, he set off to 
London. People said that it was no- 
thing but his restless eccentricity, which 
was always impelling him into one wild 
scheme or another. 

For several months Jane heard no- 
thing from Saxonfield. It seemed to 
her as if the heiress, absorbed by the 
flattering influences of her beautiful 
life, had not a thought for her humble 
friend ; nor yet did a word of kindness 
or conciliation come to her from Latten- 
cover. All that was known of those 
distant places and people came inci- 
dentally. Ronald had not a 
but was helping Uncle Linacre in his 
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oversight of the neighbouring estates. 

came other news. Ronald was 
immediately leaving England, to follow 
Butler"Mather to Africa, where he had 
last been heard of by letters read at the 
Geographical Society; but a private 
letter from him to his steward had caused 
serious anxiety regarding his health, 
one of the party having already died ; 
and now business of importance render- 
ing communication with him necessary, 
Ronald had undertaken it, and was at 
once setting out. These last tidings 
were communicated by a letter from the 
young man himself to Mrs. Ibbotson. 
The ‘etter contained no formal leave- 
taking, as far fas Jane was concerned, 
‘but she felt it as such, and was unspeak- 
ably affected by it. 

None of Ronald’s virtues, as they had 
been exhibited in his long and faithful 
servitude, had touched her heart; now, 
however, the calm heroism with which 
he undertook this perilous duty, ap- 
—_ to her as nothing regarding him 

aad ever done before. ‘He is a noble- 
h , brave man!’ she said to herself, 
with a bounding emotion of heart which 
had real pleasure in it. After that day 
she frequently thought of him ; and she 
who had lived amidst daily moral teach- 
ing and Sunday church-going, regard- 
less of prayer for herself, now lifted up 
‘her heart in silent supplication for him. 

Jane Ibbotson grew more tender and 
daughterly to her mother; but she 
never thought of opening her heart to 
her, for they had never been confi- 
dential. Still, they were becoming more 
sympathetic; and Mrs. Ibbotson wrote 
to David’s mother that she found a 
growing comfort in her daughter. 

It was indirectly owing to this letter 
that Jane received soon afterwards an 
invitation from Margaret St. Just, which 
she gladly accepted. 

The heiress had begun her reign at 
Saxonfield with almost unbounded hos- 
pitality ; for the last few months, how- 
ever, she had lived very retired, on the 
plea that her yet unfinished house was 
unfit for the entertainment of guests. 
People, however, explained this va- 
riously. Some said she was fickle; 
others, that the many offers of marriage 
which she had refused had caused a cool- 
ness in these several quarters. 

But there was no coolness in her 
manners towards her guest; on the 
contrary, a nameless, unexpressed ten- 
derness made her reception of Jane that 
of a beloved sister: nor was it long be- 
fore, as if to relieve herself from a bur- 
den which she could not bear alone, 
‘she opened her heart to her. 

She told that it was not until Mather, 


having revealed Lis love in his own 
honest, straightforward, somewhat 
blunt fashion, and had been by her 
as honestly, though not as bluntly 
rejected, and she had seen how his whole 
joyous being changed, like a vernal 
landscape seared by east wind and frost ; 
and then how, with a stern determina- 
tion, he abandoned the life which had 
opened to him such a rich field of 
pleasure and usefulness, and flung him- 
self on danger and hardship, reckless of 
life, that he might crush every bud of 
hope or love : how then it was, and not 
till then—when he was gone recall 
-—that she found her own life despoiled ; 
and night and day a cry arose within 
her soul for that which she had cast 
from her. 

‘I cannot do things by halves,’ she 
said. ‘He was gone. I tried to school 
myself into patience; I thought of my 
womanly dignity; but the longer 
strove with myself, the more imperative 
was the cry within my soul. Then I 
turned to Ronald—he was a great friend 
of Butler’s, who, whenever he met with 
a man honest and true, regarded him as 
a brother. I took him into my confi- 
dence—nay, do not start; I could not 
compromise myself with this true- 
hearted man. I told him of the mistake 
I had made—God knows it was a hard 
task! but I was in a great strait, as 
between life and death. It was for 
Muther as well as for myself. I shut 
my eyes, therefore, as it were, and 
rushed into the battle. But I need not 
have feared. Never shall I forget, or 
cease to be grateful for his brotherly 
sympathy and intelligence, and for the 
readiness with which he undertook my 
mission, which was simply to join him, 
be he where he might, and to give him 
a sealed letter from me. I only wrote : 

*“TIf a welcome at Saxonfield will 
repay the fatigue of a return, come and 
receive it from Margaret St. Just.” ’ 

Such was Miss St. Just’s confession ; 
and, whilst listening to it, Jane’s own 
heart was unlocked to herself. But she 
made no confession in return. 

It was now autumn. Month after 
month had passed since Ronald left, 
and no tidings came. No one knew, 
but Jane Ibbotson, the exact purport of 
the young man’s } —_— whatever the 
Latten-cover people might surmise ; but 
none could fail to observe that some 
mysterious influence was operating upon 
the heiress. She was often depressed ; 
more often variable in temper, and pas- 
sionately irritable. The truth was that 
she, to whom action was life, was fretted 
by the total blank which seemed to 
surround her, Jane, who kept silence, 
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passed through no less severe a disci- 
=: but her friend, wholly occupied 

y herself, saw no kindred emotion in 
her bosom, or accepted it merely as the 
homage of sympathy. 

At length, without letter or intel- 
ligence of any kind—for there were no 
telegraphs in those days, at least none 
available for those remote places— 
Mather came. He had travelled night 
and day after receiving the missive from 
Ronald. Steam, by land or sea, could 
not carry him rapidly enough. Here 
he now was; resolute, impulsive, re- 
joicing. Yet no sooner had he crossed 
the threshold than his man’s courage 
forsook him, and, hesitating and blush- 
ing, till his honest face was all one 
strange red, he stood in her presence, 
awkward, and unable to say a word. 
She, too, at sight of him, burst into 
tears and was silent. 

His servants and luggage had, in the 
meantime, arrived at Latten-cover; 
and with them came a short letter from 
Ronald to his mother, the purport of 
which was, that he stayed behind at 
Jaffa, intending to join a party then 
setting off for Syria. 

All now was happiness at Saxonfield ; 
the lovers, the most devoted in the 
world, rejoicing in that perfect love, 
that perfect understanding, which casts 
out fear. That which was wanting had 
been supplied ; that which was sought 
for had been found. 

The time fixed for the marriage was 
early spring. In the meantime, a ve 
merry Christmas was to be kept. All 
the tenants and dependants were to be 
feasted, so that they might rejoice to- 
gether. Their residence would be Saxon- 
field—by far the best of the two man- 
sions; and the steward was still to 
inhabit the Hall at Latten-cover. 

Probably the exuberant spirits of the 
heiress, and the open-hearted expres- 
sion of her lover’s joy, reacted on Jane. 
Be that as it might, whilst the very walls 
of Saxonfield seem to echo back a jubi- 
lant exultation, she began to feel out 
of her place. Her mother had given her 
consent to her already long visit being 
extended over Christmas. But she 
longed to be at Latten-cover. Her 
heart yearned, especially, towards 
David's mother; and one afternoon, 
entering the little parlour where the 
good woman sat mending the family 
ee she seated herself by her side, 
and suid— 

‘Aunt Ronald, I am better worth 
loving now than I was in those old 
times in London. God has been school- 
ing me of late; so you must love me, 
Aunt Ronald, if nobody else can.’ 


* My dear child ! exclaimed the elder 
woman, as if Jane had asked some un- 
heard-of thing ; and then, bursting into 
tears—for she was the sympathetic 
member of the family—she began 
quietly to speak of David. 

From this day Jane remained at 
Latten-cover; and if they were not per- 
fectly reconciled to her, nothing was 
said of the past. 

They gave her the chamber which 
was called David's ; one of the snuggest 
and warmest in that rambling old 
house, partly a sitting-room, in which 
he kept his books and his papers: and 
here a singular circumstance occurred. 

In the solemn silence of the first night 
of sleeping there, shortly after midnight 
she seemed to hear, or rather to be 
awoke by a voice, which said, in mourn- 
ful accents, ‘ Syrian fever ! 

Without questioning or reasoning, 
she krew that the words had reference 
to David; though, till then, she had 
never heard of this eastern malady. 
She slept no more; but rose with the 
daylight, and sought, in the well- 
furnished library, for the information 
she needed, knowing well that Ronald 
was in life’s peril from this cause. 

But again she told no one; and in 
that active house, all, excepting David’s 
mother, were too busy to notice her; 
and she, simply as kind as usual, asked 
no questions, Jane passed much of her 
time alone, and prayed incessantly— 

‘Father! if he still live, bring him 
back to us, as thou hast brought back 
the other one!’ 

Nevertheless, she tried to be cheerful 
and helpful to them all; for her heart 
was filled with compassionate love, 
knowing what was before them. 

They said one to another, how gentle 
and amiable she was, and that it was 
a pity she could not love David. 

Christmas was now at hand; the 
elder ladies had new silk dresses and 
new caps, and the steward a bran new 
suit, for the great evening entertain- 
ment at Saxontield. Miss St. Just had, 
a week or two before, presented Jane 
with her dress for the occasion—a won- 
derful fabric of white gauze and blue 
silk, which Aunt Ronald had taken 
charge of; and all were to in the 
great coach, which had never been used 
since the old Squire’s days, and was now 
to have a week's preparatory airing. 

But, in the first place, enormous was 
the feasting of tenants and dependants 
at Latien-cover. Roasting, boiling, and 
baking went on for two whole days; 
and everybody was then entertained to 
their hearts’ content, as much from the 
traveller's stories which the young 
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Squire told, at the head of the table, as 
from the sumptuous fare. 

The following was Christmas Day. 
Dinner in the steward’s room was a 
mid-day meal; and to this the young 
Squire was to bring séveral gentlemen 
after church, to luncheon, before they 
went forward to Saxonfield to dinner. 
But, instead of coming at one, as was ex- 
pected, direct from church, they walked 
over the land in various directions with 
Linacre, and it was four o’clock before 
they left. In the meantime, a dreadful 
discovery had been made by Mrs. 
Ronald, who, dining early, undertook to 
lay everybody's things ready for them 
to put on with the least possible delay. 
Bringing forth, therefore, Jane’s beau- 
tiful dress, round which was lightly 
pinned a soft damask table-cloth, from 
the large closet, her favourite depository 
of house-linen, always dry because it 
adjoined the large kitchen-chimney, and 
ample enough for a hanging wardrobe 
—what was her dismay to discover that 
it was perfectly spoiled, by having been 
hung close to an aperture through which 
the smoke of the great chimney had 
found entrance. 

The dismay of the two aunts at this 
discovery was inconceivable. Either of 


them would have given her own new 


dress, could that have remedied the 
mischief; but Jane, to their not less 
great surprise, declared herzelf thankful 
to remain at home, The truth was, 
that all that day she had been agitated 
by an inexplicable apprehension—an 
undefinable sense of an approaching 
something—which filled her with vague 
terror. 

Her aunts could not understand it ; 
they ho it was not because she was 
vexed about her dress—and then, to be 
sure, what would Miss St. Just say? 
As to Uncle Linacre, he was downright 
angry, and scolded them all for care- 
lessness and stupidity, declaring he 
would not go without Jane. But he 
did go without her, after all. The great 
old coach carried them off, every one of 
them vexed and disappointed. 

They had been gone about three 
hours ; and Jane, having leisurely taken 
her tea, was seated in the steward’s easy 
chair, which she had drawn to the 
hearth, on which burned a miniature 
Christmas fire, when again that unde- 
fined terror took hold of her, and her 
heart beat violently. She seemed to be 
waiting for something, but for what, she 
knew not, only that. a vague sense of 
apprehension filled her whole being. 

hen she roused herself, and tried to be 
rid of it, wondering what it meant. 

In one of these sudden wakings up, 


she heard carriage-wheels approaching 
slowly, then draw up at the steward’s 
side of the house. It probably was the 
carriage which Miss St. Just, impatient 
of her absence, had sent back for her. 

But in a moment or two she was 
aware of a bustle greater than such a 
summons warranted, in the —— 
narrow, dimly-lighted passage which 
led from the outer door to the steward's 
parlour. Starting up, therefore, to see 
what it mcunt, she perceived an old 
woman, almost the only domestic left 
in the house, coming forward with a 
kitchen candle in her hand. 

‘ Lord-a-mercy |!’ exclaimed she, in a 
scared voice, ‘ here's Mr. David Ronald 
come back more dead than alive!’ 

The next moment she beheld a 
ghastly figure a tall man, wrapped iu 
a dark cloak, -with a dark foreign 
travelling-cap drawn close round his 
pallid countenance, being led forward 
by a foreign-looking, swarthy attendant. 
He was so feeble that he could scarcely 
stand; and Jane, overcome by the 
sight, and scarcely knowing whether 
it were reality or a portion of the strange 
dream out of which she had only par- 
tially awoke, rushed back into the room 
to assure herself that she was not 
dreaming; then, inwardly crying to 
God for help, returned to the passage ; 
and now, placing herself by the side of 
the sick man, who had advanced but a 
few paces, and knowing of a truth that 
this was Syrian fever, and that he was 
sick unto death, said, as if sensible that 
this was her proper post— 

‘ Let me support you, David. Lean on 
me, for I am strong.’ 

He said nothing, but placing his 
weak, thin arm on her dowtien entered 
the warm, fire-lighted room, and was 
seated in the large, comfortable chair 
which she had vacated. 

It was in one of the recurrent attacks 
of this terrible fever that the young 
man reached home. He was in Damas- 
cus when he was first seized—strange 
to say, on the very night when Jane 
received the warning; and he had suf- 
fered as much as the human frame was 
capable of and yet survive. 

Whether it were a surprise to find 
Jane in attendance on him or not, he 
did not say. For weeks afterwards he 
was too near the confines of the other 
life to take much notice of outward 
objects in this; nevertheless, he was 
conscious of a gentle presence in his 
sick chamber, the very movements of 
which soothed him like low music ; and 
as convalescence came on, it seemed so 
natural to him that it hardly called for 
a remark, But when she was away he 
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wissed her; and the first recognition 
which she had from him were the 
words— 

‘Jane, stay with me—as long as I 
live !" 

This was her heart's wish. But not, 
as he expected, for a few days only. 

They are now in middle life, a happy, 
united pair ; he the steward of Saxonfield 
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—if he had chosen to return to the 
shop it would have been all the same— 


and she the mother of many children. 

As to old Mrs. Ibbotson, nothing 
could remove her from the shop. She 
died at the age‘of eighty, leaving fifty 
thousand pounds—the accumulation of 
which was greatly attributable to her 
industry and business talents. 








AN ACTING 


Tue Firnst.—PEN, 
Characters. 
Mr. QuirnK WRIGHT, @ spasmodic poet, 
Ma, Bitters, his good-natured friend, 
Mas. Ospvurate, his landlady, 
Miss X. Stacy, his admirer. 


ScEnE.—The poet's study. Mn. Quink WRIGHT 
discovered seated at a table covered with books 
and papers, He is fondly regarding his pen, 
which he thus addresses :— 


Dear expositor of the poet’s fancy! Thou art 

to me as the sword to the soldier, the staff to the 
vilgrim, the net to the fisher, bread to the 

ungry, wine to the thirsty soul—I had better 
jot that down before I forget it. I see my way to 
a fine sonnet through that pretty apostrophe. 
(Writes) Sword to the pilgrim, staff to the 
hungry—no, that’s not it. Sword to the 
(A knock at the door.) Comein! (Knock repeated.) 
‘Come in! 

Enter Mus, OBDURATE. 

My landlady again. Good morning, Mrs. Ob- 
durate. 

Mas. Opp. I’ve come to make so bold, sir, as 
to say my rent I want and my rent I must have. 
So now you know, sir. 

Quirk. My good woman, you shall have it. 
Why this unseemly haste? I only owe you for 
eleven weeks. 

Mas. Osp. And you’ve been here twelve. I 
call it abominable ; for what with Johnny’s 
measles and them perpetual taxes, to say no- 
thing of the price of butchers’ meat, I’m sure I 
don’t know which way to turn. Haste, indeed! 
If I hadn’t been the long sufferingest and most 
Job-like of females, I should have sent you pack- 
ing long ago. And after all I see no chance of 
getting my money. (Looking round the room) 
‘The man has nothing! 

Quirk. Has nothing! What do you mean? 
Look at this magic instrument (holding up his 
pen). Have you never heard of its wondrous 
powers? It is the net of the pilgrim, the staff of 
the—— 


Mas. Opp. Rubbish! Have you never heard 
of a week’s notice? If you haven’t, I give it you 
mow; so you’d better look out for some other 
lone woman to trample on. [Exit. 

Quirk. Unfeeling creature, to vex the poet’s 
mind with trivial matters, While I am winnin 
undying laurels, how can I be expected to think 
of rent? The soaring eagle disdains the disci- 
pline of the hen-roost. That’s a noble thought, 
and may be worked into the sonnet. I'll make 
a note of it. 


Miss X. Stacy rushes in, and throws herself at 
the feet of the poet. 

Miss X. Ah, rapture! At last my brightest 
dream is realized. 

Quirk. My dear young lady, rise, I pray. 
(Puts his pen behind his ear and raises his visitor.) 
May I ask you to explain your delight ? 

Miss X. Am I not in the presence of Mr. 
Quirk Wright, the effusive genius who wrote 
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the ‘Moans to the Moon’ in the ‘Scented Mis- 
cellany ?’ 

Quirk. You are. 

Miss X, Then let me kiss the hem of your 
garment. (Throws herself on her knees.) 

Quirk (raising her). Compose yourself, es- 
timable lady ; my coat is not hemmed at the 
skirts. 

Miss X. (snatching the pen from his ear). Suffer 
me at least to press this to my lips. 

Quirk (aside). This is very gratifying. If you 
will leave me your address, dear madam, I will 
send you one of the first copies of my forth- 
coming ‘ Yell of Despair.’ 

Miss X. You are too good. 
card, and returns pen.) 

Quirk, Thanks. (Looking at card) Miss X. 
Stacy, 1 am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, 

Miss X. Oh, sir, I cannot express my emotion. 
A!!ow me to kneel to you once more. 

Quirk. I really cannot permit it. 
morning. 

Miss X. Farewell, thou gifted being. [£xit. 

Quirk, Now let me resume my task. Awake, 
my muse! Let me see. (Writes) Staff to the 
hungry, sword to the thirsty soul— (4 knock at 
the door.) Confound it! Come in! 

Enter Bitters, with a newspaper. 

Bitters. How do, old fellow? Seen this 
week’s ‘ Poleaxe?? They give it you hot and 
strong. 

Quirk. How kind of you, Bitters, to bring me 
the notice. 

Bitters. Don’t mention it. You'd do as 
much for me, I know. They call you the 
greatest donkey that ever ambled along the 
paths of literature. 

Quirk (throwing down his pen). It’s no use. 
I can’t write while I am so bothered. 

Bitters. Of course not. Come for a stroll. 
You can read the ‘ Poleaxe’ as you go along. It 
will amuse you. 

Quirk. All right. Go down stairs quietly. I 
don’t want to let the old woman hear me going 
out. Hush! 


(Gives him her 


Good 


[They go out on tipt::. 


Tue Seconp.—ELOPE. 


Characters, 
Mn. THORNYBACK, an old bachelor with scientific 
tastes. 
ARABELLA, his niece. 
Mrs. Foca, his housekeeper. 
AvuGusTUs, the young lady’s adorer. 
SCENE.—A Drawing-room. Enter THORNYBACK 
and ARABELLA, the latter crying. 
ARABELLA, It is positively inhuman to keep me 
a prisoner. I want to go out shopping. 
Tuorny. It is positively useless for you to 
worry me in this way. I have heard of your 
doings, you young minx. 
ARABELLA. I don’t understand you, uncle. 
Tuorny. Oh yes you do, You know well 
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enough what I mean. I have heard of your 
love-letters and assignations. How dare you 
think of marrying at your time of life? I’m 
four times your age, and yet unmarried. 

ARABELLA, I wish I never been born, that 
I do. (Aside) For a whole week I have been 
pent up and watched, Gus will think I am 
untrue to him, 

Enter Murs. Foca, 

Mrs. Foo, If you please, sir, a gentleman 
wants to see you. 

TuHorny. Who ishe? What is he like ? 

Mas. Foc. Well, sir, he’s very unlike anything 
lever see in this house before. He’s quite a plea- 
sant-looking gentleman. 

Tuorny. What's his name ? 

Mars. Foose. Well, sir, the name he give me 
quite took me off my legs, it was such a long 
one, and I can’t remember a bit of it. But I do 
remember that he said he was a member of the 
meaty-ological society. 

THORNY. (eagerly). Are you sure it was not 
the Physiological Society, Mrs. Fogg ? 

Mas. Focc, Well, sir, I ain’t sure whether it 
was meaty- or fishy-ological, but I know it began 
with something we have for dinner. 

TuHorny, Say I shall be happy to see him. 
(Exit Mas. Focc.] Who can it be? It cannot 
be Goggles or Slowcoach, for Mrs. Fogg knows 
them well. Besides they are by no means plea- 


sant-looking gentlemen. 


Re-enter Mrs. Foca, followed by AuGustus, who 
carries a large roll Fone. 

ARABELLA (aside). Good heavens! ’tis Au- 
gustus himself. What can be his object in 
coming here ? 

Av6ustus. Learned sir, the deep impression 
made by your masterly paper on the sedentary 
habits of the oyster has induced me to lay before 
you some valuable memoranda which have re- 
cently fallen into my hands. 

TuHorny, I am deeply grateful, sir. 

he nature of these memoranda ? 

Auoustus. They touch upon a variety of sub- 
jects connected with physiology, zoology, ge- 
ology, and especially conchology. An eminent 
naturalist, now, alas! no more, left them to me 
for publication. 

Tuoarny. Let us go over them at once, 

Avcustvs, I should be glad if you would get 
your Greek and Latin dictionaries, as my la- 
mented friend coined many new terms. 

THORNY. (rubbing his hands). 1 fly to fetch 
them, my esteemed young friend, Mrs. Fogg, 
fetch the wine. (Exit. 

Mrs. Foc (aside). Well, he do look a most 
unlikely person for one of master’s friends. 

(2xit. AvuGusTus and ARABELLA embrace. 

ARABELLA, Oh, Gus, if you should be found 
out? 

AvuGustTus. Desperate ills require desperate 
remedies, my darling. I heard of the rigorous 
espionage to which you have been subjected, and 
made my arrangements accordingly. 

ARABELLA, And where did you get these 
papers? 

AvGustus. From the butterman’s round the 
corner. While I mystify your uncle with them, 
you must get your bonnet on and slip out of the 
front door, leaving it ajar for me. I have a car- 
riage waiting, the ring and license are in my 
pocket, and you can guess the rest. 

ARABELLA, Oh, Gus! I dare not. 

Avoustus. Hush! Your uncle comes. Obey 
my instructions, if you love me. 


What is 


Re-enter THORNYBACK, with two large books. As 
he comes in ARABELLA slips out, kissing her hand 
to AUGUSTUS, 

Tuorny. Now, my dear young friend, I think 
we are prepared for our delightful task. 

Avuoustus. My lamented friend frequently 
makes use of the descriptive terms ‘ritooral’* 





and ‘ folderol,’ and I confess that their meaning 
is obscure. Suppose you take the Latin Dic- 
tionary first, and run through the words com- 
mencing with f,o, 1, and r,i,t. In the mean- 
time, I will select the papers which appear to be 
most important. 

TuHorny. An excellent suggestion. (Aside) 
What a superior young man. Let me see; 
* fol-de-rol,’ what can that come from ? ‘ Folium,” 
* folliculus,’ or some other ‘ fol,’ will be sure to 
give us a clue to it. (Sits down at the table, and 
commences to study the dictionary, AUGUSTUS 
places a note on the edge of the table and slips out, 
leaving the old man absorbed in his task.) 

Re-enter Mrs, Foo, with wine, 

Mrs. Foos. Was the fishy young gentleman a 
teetotaler, sir ? 

TuHoaNny. Don’t interrupt me, Just give me 
an instance of the application of this curious 
term, ‘folderol.’ (Looks round, and misses Au- 
Gustus.) Why, where is he ? 

Mas. Foco. Just what I say myself. 
what’s come of Miss Arabella ? 

TuHoRNY. Good heavens! Is it possible that I 
have been made a fool of? (Sees note.) Ah? 
what’s this? (Opens it, and reads) ‘1 knew it 
was no use asking you for your niece, so I have 
taken her without asking. Good-bye, uncle ; 
we will send you cards,’ Confusion ! 

[Rushes off. 

Mas. Focs. I knew he was none of master’s 
friends, Ah! a pretty time I shall have of it 
now Miss Arabella’s gone. (Exit. 


And 


THe WHOLE.—PENELOPE. 
Characters, 


PENELOPE. 
ULysses. 
Three Suitors. 


N.B.The classical costumes required may be 
readily formed from shawls and table-covers. 


Scene.—Penelope’: Bower in Ithaca, The Queen 
discovered at her task of Berlin-wool work. 
Three vacant chairs, 

Penevore. Ah me! ah me! I wonder whether 
Troy has been taken or not? What a blessing 
it would be for poor me if the electric telegraph 
had already been invented. As it is, I know no- 
thing of my beloved husband. Though he is 
perfectly capable of taking care of himself, it is 

uite — that he may have been slain by 
those horrid Trojans. I, therefore, am quite 
justified in repeating ah me ! 
Enter Fiast SuitTor, 

First 8. Adorable queen, I come to claim 
your promised hand, I am sure by this time the 
slipper must be finished. You had only a teeny- 
tiny bit of the toe to do when I looked at the 
work yesterday. 

PENELOPE. I assure you it is still incomplete. 
I was obliged to unpick that green spray, I had 
used the wrong shades of wool. 

Finst S. Say, rather, that you prefer one of 
my hated rivals. Oblige me with his name, and 
I will have his blood. 

PENELOPE. Don’t talk like that, you dreadful 
man. Take a seat. I will try to finish the 
slipper while you are here. 

SECOND SUITOR comes running in. 

Sxconp 8. What doIhear? Finish the task! 
Then you will be mine. You have said so. 
(Kneels and kisses the queen's hand.) 

PENELOPE. Don’t be absurd. I said I would 
make my choice when the task was done. Go 
and sit down. 


Enter Tuirp SurTor, 
Twiap 8. When, oh when, great queen, will 
that precious slipper be finished? When can I 
claim you as my own ? Py 
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PENELOPE. I don’t know, you all bother me 
so. You can wait with the others, if you like, 
and see how things turn out. (The three suitors, 
being now seated in a row, scowl fiercely at each 
other.) There, now, see what you’ve made me 
do, I have put blue petals to that rose, It will 
all have to be unpicked. 

Enter Uysses, unobserved, 

Utysses (aside), This is a wife to be proud of! 
1 have heard all about her constancy, and really 
feel quite ashamed of myself when I think of 
Calypso. (Goes behind her, and looks over her 


shoulder.) What a pretty pattern! Is the slipper 
for me, darling ? 


PENELOPE screams, drops her work, and falls into 
his arms. Exeunt the three suitors precipitately. 


Dear, faithful wife, what happiness to meet 
again. 

PENELOPE. My own brave husband, I have you 
safe home once more. Come, tell me all about 
your noble deeds, [Exeunt, 

J. C. Broun, 





MYSTERIOUS THINGS. 


By Cuarves H. Ross anp Warner STerne. 











\ HEN to my /irst they took the youth, 
Said the King, ‘ If I judge right, 

That boy with silver cord, 

And a long and clumsy sword, 

Is going for to be a midshipmite. 

* Do nothing that is bad,’ 


He said unto the lad, 


« And you’re sure to get on well upon the sea; 
If you only do what's right 

You'll some day be made a Knight, 

An Admiral of the Fleet, and K.C.B.!’ 

The youth then went on board 

With his long and clumsy sword, 

And my second took him far away to sea ; 
But this wretched little lad 

Found his life was very sad, 

For both Admiral and Captain bullicd he, 
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Not caring what might happen, 

He knocked down his ugly Cap’en, 

And threw the cruel Admiral in the sea ; 
Then the bulwarks leaping o’er, 

He struck out for the shore, 

Which lay some fifty miles upon his lee. 
When on sand he gained his feet, 

A savage queen was there to meet 

Him, with curling hair as black as any coal ; 
Cried she, ‘Oh, child of sorrow ! 

Pll marry you to-morrow, 

And save you all the trouble of my whole.’ 


II, 


|} gamer the worshippers their flowing hair, 
Using my second, in Bubastis city ; 

E’en as this day so many a sparkling fair 

Invokes its aid to make herself look pretty. 

Bent low the worshippers before my /jirst, 
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Before a god with neither mind nor soul, 
Imploring, in a dismal chanted rhyme, 

For help and mercy when should come the time 
That they should all be carried to my whole. 


Itt. 


i Y¥ whole he was a betting man, 
He might have been a better; 

He pocketed whate’er he ‘ wan,’ 

And ne'er forgave a debtor. |. , 
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A wager lost, when called to pay, 

He said he hadr't bet it, 

Or else sent word he’d gone away, 

And wished that they might get it. 
One day, when calling at a house, 

He said, ‘ You ’"—* my first "—‘ fellah, 
Just tell your master that I’m here ;'— 
Then, seizing an umbrella, 



























































He vanished through the open door 
Ere ten might have been reckoned— 
The footman coming down the stairs 
Saw nothing but my second. 

But retribution, dressed in blue, 
With plated buttons bright, 
O’ertook him at the corner, 
And locked him up that night. 
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he finding trade fail, as many trades will, 
In a matter-of-fact world like this is, 

Found, that if he would do any business at all 
He must mix bread and cheese with his kisses. 


So to it he went, quite disgusted and sad ; 

His doves stole the corn from the peasant ; 
Whilst he in the milky-way found all he’d need 
To make his cheese taste nice and pleasant. 


What a trade did he drive! He began to look up 

As he winked at the young eager misses ; 

For he knew, though they asked for the bread and the cheese, 
That in fact they but came for the kisses. 


This was all very well for a honeymoon month, 
Then the thing became really quite crazing ; 

For the kisses were growing quite stale on the shelf, 
Whilst the bread and cheese trade was amazing, 


ALrRreD CrowQumi.t. 
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